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PREFACE 


WitH an eye to the English reader, who knows, 
perhaps, little of logic and less in that case of 
Aristotle’s, I have tried in translating these texts 
to bring out the philosopher’s meaning as clearly as 
was in my power. How far I have succeeded in 
doing so, provided I interpret it rightly, the reader 
alone can determine. I cannot, in consequence, 
pretend that I literally translate the Greek, where 
it seemed that a literal translation would fail to 
achieve this main purpose. Some scholars may 
possibly object that at times I paraphrase Aristotle. 
I can in that case only plead that a more or less 
intelligible paraphrase does convey something to the 
reader, unlike strict adherence to the letter. More- 
over, a literal translation might often repel English 
readers and read like some alien jargon, as well as 
in all probability demanding rather copious notes, 
which are foreign from the scope of this series. 

The Greck text here printed is Bekker’s, except 
for some slight deviations that are noted at the foot 
of the page. 

The short introduction that follows was submitted 
to the Provost of Oriel. I have to thank my friend 
and former tutor, Lt.-Col. A. S. L. Farquharson, for 
help and advice on certain points in regard to the 
meaning of the texts. 

H. P. C. 


Cambridge, 1934 
vii 


INTRODUCTION 


Wuat is the subject of the Categories? In ordinary 
usage xatyyopia, rendered in English as° category, 
meant nothing more than‘ a predicate.” “This mean- 
ing it seems highly probable that it retains in this 
text. The ten categories, then, are ten ee 
What sort of predicates, however, and predicates also 
of what? Let us first raise another point here. If 
we ask how Aristotle came by them, the critio 
are not in agreement. The following seems, on 
the whole, the most plausible view of the matter. 
‘ Aristotle,’ says Theodor Gomperz,‘ imagines a man 
standing before him, say in the Lyceum, and passes 
in successive review the questions which may be put 
and answered about him. All the predicates which 
can be attached to that subject fall under one or 
other of the ten heads, from the supreme question : 
What is the object here perceived ? down to such a 
subordinate question, dealing with mere externalities, 
as: What has he on? What equipment or accoutre- 
ments, e.g. shoes or weapons ? Other questions are 
concerned with his qualities and his size (white, 
instructed in grammar, so many feet tall); under 
the head of relation (Related to what) come answers 
in which a term such as Greater or Less, Handsomer 
or Uglier, implies a reference to an object or objects 
of comparison, The “ When" is explained by a 
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Yesterday or To-morrow, the Doing and Suffering 
by the sentences: ‘‘ He is cutting or burning,” 
““He is being cut or burnt.” The enumeration is 
intended to comprise the maximum of predicates 
which can be assigned to any thing or being. A 
maximum, be it observed ; for it can hardly be by 
chance that the full number is found in only two 
passages of the work, while the two which are at 
once the most special and the least important, those 
relating to Having, or possession, and to Lying, or 
attitude, are in every other case passed over without 
mention. And indeed, what sense could there be 
in speaking of the possessions of a stone or a piece of 
iron, or of the attitude of a sphere or a cube? We 
further observe that several others of the categories 
are often lumped together under the one name of 
“* Affections,”’ while others are collectively designated 
“ Motions.”"’* Grote took a similar view. ‘ Now 
what is remarkable,’ he wrote, ‘ about the ninth and 
tenth Categories is, that individual persons or animals 
are the only Subjects respecting whom they are ever 
predicated, and are at the same time Subjects 
respecting whom they are constantly (or at least 
frequently) predicated. An individual person is 
habitually clothed in some particular way in all or 
part of his body ; he (and perhaps his horse also) 
are the only Subjects that are ever so clothed. More- 
over animals are the only Subjects, and among them 
man is the principal Subject, whose changes of posture 
are frequent, various, determined by internal im- 
pulses, and at the same time interesting to others to 
know. Hence we may infer that when Aristotle 


* Greek Thinkers (Eng. tr.), vol. iv. p. 39. ‘ A maximum,’ 
too, for a man, for a man might have no clothing on! 
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lays down the Ten Categories, as Summa Genera for 
all predications which can be made about any given 
Subject, the Subject which he has wholly, or at least 
principally, in his mind is an individual Man, We 
understand, then, how it is that he declares Hahere 
and Jacere to be so plain as to need no further 
explanation. What is a man’s posture? What is 
his clothing or equipment ? are questions understood 
by every one.’ ¢ 

If the views thus expressed are correct (and they 
secm to admit of no doubt) in regard to the source 
of the doctrine, we can draw, I think, certain con- 
clusions respecting the nature of the categories, as 
they appear in this text, as distinct from other texts 
of Aristotle, and, at least, in their primary significance. 
They constitute the most general predicates assign- 
able to one single subject. That subject can only 
be either an individual man or an animal. Of any 
other subject whatever not all of them are possible 
predicates. They constitute, therefore, ‘a maxi- 
mum,’ as Theodor Gomperz well puts it. To certain 
other namable entities a number may, doubtless, 
belong ; and, moreover, on a secondary view, at 
least one may belong to all others. We may thus 
describe everything existing as a substance or quan- 
tity or quality or refer it to one of the others. 

This latter point brings us, I think, to a common 
explanation of the doctrine. Dr. Ross, for example, 
considers that ‘ the categories are a list of the widest 
predicates which are predicable essentially of the 
various namable entities, t.e., which tell us what 
kinds of entity at bottom they are.’® If I understand 


* Aristotle (ed. 2, 1840), p. 79. 
® Aristotle, p. 23. 
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this statement correctly, this means that the ultimate 
answer to the question what is red is ‘a quality,’ 
the ultimate answer to the question what space is 
or time is ‘a quantity.’ On that view each namable 
entity falls under only one category, having one only 
for predicate. And surely one category only can tell 
us what a thing is ‘at bottom.’ Now, a careful 
inspection of the text shows, I think, that this view 
is correct. Aristotle, in particular, of quantity 
enumerates several examples, such as time, space, 
speech, lines, solids, numbers. And if you were to 
ask what these are, then the ultimate answer to the 
question is ‘ quantities discrete or continuous.’ More- 
over, he expressly reminds us that only some things, 
strictly speaking, belong to the category of quantity. 
This implies that all namable things can be classed 
under one or another. And the fact that he admits 
the possibility of a thing’s falling under two categories 
scarcely affects the main point. And this view is 
consistent with our statement that one of the cate- 
gories, at least, will belong to each namable entity. 

These contentions, I think, will hold good. Not, 
however, of the classification in its earliest form 
and significance. For nothing, indeed, in that case 
appears clearer, at least to my mind, than that all of 
the ten were envisaged as the predicates of one single 
subject. This is not to deny that the doctrine has 
additional aspects or meanings and that it might 
come to be made to serve purposes other than the 
primal and, possibly, far more important. 

So, again, we may properly argue that one subject 
of our text is the meanings of ‘ uncombined,’ ‘ iso- 
lated words ’ (or of terms as opposed to propositions) 
and the things signified by those terms. Thus the 
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doctrine of the categories may serve as a classification 
of such meanings. It is only again in regard to 
the primary sense of that doctrine that I do not 
quite follow Dr. Ross. ‘It would seem,’ so he says 
very briefly, ‘that in its carliest form the doctrine 
was a classification of the meanings of, te. of the 
things meant by, “ uncombincd words,” in other 
words an inventory of the main aspects of reality, 
so far at least as language takes account of them. ¢ 
This seems to me only to be true of the doctrine * in 
its earliest form,’ if‘ reality ’ is taken as meaning an 
individual man or an animal. 

Then the terms of the text make it evident, as 
Gomperz has rightly observed, that the doctrine 
had a definite bearing, in the uscs to which it was 
put, on the theory and practice of disputation-—a 
matter of small interest now. Otherwise we should 
not find it dealing with the subject of dialectical 
questions. 

That the subject of all the ten categories is an 
individual man or an animal may be possibly due in 
some measure not only to actual observation of men 
in the market-place of Athens but also to Aristotle's 
holding that the real is the concrete individual. And 
what better instance could he take with a view to 
illustrating his lectures than a Plato, a Callias, a 
Socrates, or (being possessed of some humour) some 
member of his logical classes ? 

This view presupposes, of course, that the doctrine 
derives from Aristotle. Some scholars deny this or 
doubt it, supposing he found it ready-made and took 
it over complete from the Academy. Certain points 
may lend colour to this theory, among them the fact 


* Aristotle, p. 23. 
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we have noticed, that some of the categories only 
appear to possess real importance or even come in 
for much notice. Any positive evidence in its favour 
it is difficult, however, to adduce. And the writings 
of Plato himself do not seem to lend any support to it.* 

One objection to regarding the categories as pre- 
dicates calls for brief notice. It is true, the first 
category is substance and so-called ‘ first substance ’ 
individual, and what is individual can never be, 
properly speaking, a predicate. But, if we ask what 
Plato is, then the answer we shall give in the long 
run as being the broadest about him is that he is ‘a 
primary substance,’ a concrete and individual man. 
So in that sense ‘ first substance ’ is a predicate. 

The text, On Interpretation, does not require much 
comment here. It was seemingly so called since 
language was regarded as interpreting thought. If 
we say that the Categories for subject has ‘ isolated,’ 
‘uncombined terms,’ then this text has propositions, 
their theory, analysis and so on for subject and is 
specially concerned with developing the possible 
oppositions between them. The distinction between 
‘true’ and ‘ false’ also naturally finds a place here. 
Propositions are called ‘ true’ and ‘ false,’ a distinc- 
tion without any meaning as applied to mere ‘ un- 
combined terms.’ Aristotle assumes here that truth 
is a kind of correspondence with reality. Concepts 
are ‘likenesses’ of things. Propositions combine 
or separate them. They are true, when the things 
represented are similarly combined or separated ; 
they are false in the contrary cases. Apart from 


* Failing positive evidence to the contrary, I take the 
traditional view that the first nine chapters of this text are 
the genuine work of Aristotle. 
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what Aristotle says or implics of the concepts them- 
selves, this is open to all nies objections that are valid 
against Locke and others. ‘The reader may com- 
pare this from Locke : * Truth, then, seems to me, 
in the proper import of the word, to signify nothing 
but the jotning or separating of Negus, as the Things 
stenified by them do agree or disagree one mith another, 
The joining or separating of signs here meant, is 
what by another name we call propogtion. So that 
truth properly belongs only to propositions ; whereof 
there are two sorts, viz. mental and verbal; as 
there are two sorts of signs commonly made use of, 
viz. ideas and words.’ ¢ 


© An Essay concerning Human Understanding, Wk. bv. 
c. 5. 


Ch. 1. 
Ch. 2. 


Ch. 3. 


Ch, 4. 
Ch. 5. 


THE CATEGORIES 


Summary OF THE PrincipaL THEMES 


The meaning of univocal, equivocal and 
derivative terms. 

Expressions are simple or complex. 

Things are (1) asserted of a subject, (2) 
present in a subject, (3) both (1) and (2) or 
(4) neither (1) nor (2). 

Predicates of the predicate are predicable 
also of the subject. 

The categories stated in outline. 

Of Substance. 

Primary and secondary substance defined. 
What is not primary substance is either 
asserted of or present in a primary substance. 
If primary substances did not exist, neither 
would anything else. 

Of secondary substances species more truly 
substance than genus. 

All species, not being genera, are substance 
in the same degree; so are all primary 
substances. 

No secondary substance other than genus 
and species. 

Primary substance related to secondary sub- 
stance and all other predicates as secondary 
substance to all other predicates. 
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Neither primary nor secondary substances 

present in a subject. 

Primary substance individual, secondary sub- 

stance a qualification of the individual. 

Substances have no contraries. 

Substances never admit of degrees. 

The characteristic peculiar to substance fs 

that contrary qualities are predicable of it. 

Of Quantity. 

Quantity discrete or continuous. 

The parts of some quantities have relative 

positions, while the parts of others have not. 

Quantitative terms may be used of things 

other than quantity. 

‘Great,’ ‘small’ and. similar terms not 
uantitative but relative. 

Gaertities never admit of degrees. 

The characteristic peculiar to quantity is that 

we predicate ‘ equal’ and * unequal of it. 

Of Relation. 

Preliminary definition. 

Some relatives have contraries. 

Some relatives admit of degrees. 

Every relative has a correlative. 

The relative must have its proper name ; 

only so is the correlative evident. Necessity 

in certain cases for coining new names for 

the purpose. 

Relatives usually come into being together. 

Exceptions in the case of perception and 

knowledge. 

Primary substance never relative, neither 

any part of such substance. 

Corrected definition of relatives. 


Ch. 8. 


CATEGORIES 


Impossible to know that a thing is relative, 
unless its correlative is known. 

Of Quality. 

Qualities defined. 

Their kinds: (1) habits and dispositions, 
(2) capacities, (3) affective qualities and 
affections, (4) shape, figure and so on. 

Most qualities have coniraries. 

If one of two contraries is a quality, so is 
the other. 

Most qualities admit of degrees. 

The characteristic peculiar to quality is that 
we predicate ‘ like ’ and ‘ unlike ’ in reference 
to it. 

Of the remaining categories. 


. Of the four classes of opposites: (1) cor- 


relatives, (2) contraries, (3) positives and 
privatives, (4) affirmation and negation. 


. Further discussion of contraries with special 


relation to good and evil. 


. The five senses of ‘ prior.’ 

. The three senses of ‘simultaneous.’ 
. The six kinds of motion. 

. The various meanings of ‘ to have.’ 
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¢ 
ta 1. ‘Opavupa Adyerat dv Gropa povov Kowov, 0 
8€ Kata Tovvopa Adyos THs Ovaias Erepos, ofov 
Caov 6 te dvOpwzos Kai TO yeypapyevov. ToUTwr 
‘ Ld , ’ ba a =, C4 , 
yap Ovopa jovov Kowor, o 5€ Kata Tovropa Acyos 
Tis ovaias Erepos: ay ydp tis azodida@ ri dorw 
savtay éxatépw 70 Cww elvat, Biov éxarépov Aoyor 
droduce. ovvrunvpa b€ A€dyerar cv TO TE Gropa 
f oe Weare , Oe re 
Kowov Kal 6 KaTa Tovvoja Aoyos THs Ovaias 6 
> , ~ Ld w a ¢ ~ ¢ 
avros, olov @ov 6 te arfpurtos Kai 6 Bots. 4 
yap avOpwros Kal 6 Bots Kow@ sropats mpog- 
ayopevetar Cov, Kal 6 Adyos b€ THs obolas 6 
> ¢ 8 a ’ a~ A € ’ o 
10 adTds* é€av yap amodid@ tis TOY éxazépou Acyov, 
ti é€otw abtm@y éxatépw To Cusw elvat, tov avbrov 
ASyov dmoduce. mapwrupa 5€ Adyetat Soa and 
twos Siageporta TH mTwWoEt THY KaTa TOUVOpa 
2 | retain the traditional renderings, ‘ univocal," namely, 
and ‘ equivocal." The ordinary reader, I suspect, will be 
little familiar with the former. He may, if he pleases, 
substitute such terms as ‘ ambiguous,’ ‘ unambiguous.’ 


* Univocal * has the advantage of being a positice term. 
> Zgov in Greek had two meanings, that is to say, living 
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I. Things are equivocally? named, when they have 
the name only in common, the definition (or state- 
ment of essence) corresponding with the name being 
different. For instance, while a man and a portrait 
can properly both be called ‘ animals,’ these are 
equivocally named.’ For they have the name only 
in common, the definitions (or statements of essence) 
corresponding with the name being different. For 
if you are asked to define what the being an animal 
means in the case of the man and the portrait, you 
give in either case a definition appropriate to that 
case alone. 

Things are univocally named, when not only they 
bear the same name but the name means the same 
in each case—has the same definition corresponding. 
Thus a man and an ox are called ‘ animals.’ The 
name is the same in both eases ; so also the statement 
of essence. For if you are asked what is meant by 
their both of them being called ‘ animals,’ you give 
that particular name in both cases the same definition. 

Things are ‘ derivatively ’ named that derive their 
own name from some other, that is given a new verbal 


creature, and, secondly, a figure or image in painting, em- 
broidery, sculpture. We have no ambiguous noun. How- 
ever, we use the word ‘ living’ of portraits to mean ‘ true 
to life.’ 
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1a ‘ v , A -~ - ci 
mpoonyoptay éxet, olov amo THs ypapparixis 6 

PE EE oe 
15 ypappartiKos Kal amo Tis avdpeias 6 avdpeios. 
s a . 
Il. Tav Aeyopdvwy ra pev Kata ovprAonmjy 
2 : 
Aéyerar, 7a 8 avev avprAoKijs. Ta per obv Kata 
ovpTAoKny olov avOpwros tpéxet, dvOpwros vixg- 
~ Ld - it 
7a 5” dvev oupmdoxijs olov aripwros, Bovs, tpdxet, 
VuKG. 
oat ww A ‘ 3 € 2 * 
20 Tay dvtwy ta pev Kad’ troxeyudvou tus 
A€yerat, év troxeymserw dé ovden éotw, olov 
ae DE 
avOpwros Kal? broxetpevou perv Adyerar Tob TiWds 
avOpuwrrov, év vToKxeperm dé ovderi date ra be 
év troxeervw peéev ear, Kab’ troxeysévou be 
a A tJ > e s a ao 
oddevds Adyerat (ev Uroxetpéerw 5é Adyw, 6 Ev run 
95 27) WS pepos Umdpyov adUvatov ywpis elvar rod 
ev & éariy), olov 7 tis ypappatixn ev broneydrw 
, ? ~ ~ % € ’ ’ % . 
pev eore tH Yuyn, Kal’ UroKepevou 8 ovderos 
Adyerat, Kat TO Ti AevKov ev broxeiypdvw pev top 
odpari €or (dav yap xpwpa ev oupart), xa” 
broxemevov dé ovdevos A€yerau ta 5é Kab” bro- 
1p Ketévou Te A€yerat Kai ev droxempérw éariv, olov 
€ > ta tJ ¢ rd ¢ ’ ss -~ 
 emorypy ev vrroxemevys pév eare TH puyy, Kab” 
Uroxetpévov S€ Adyerat Tis ypapparixys: ra be 
ovr’ év broxeyevw eativ obre xa’ SroKeysévov 
twos A€yerat, olov 6 tis dvOpwros Kai 6 Tis tamos: 
5 0vder yap THv TowoUTwy ovTE ev broKeipévwy éoriv 


otre Kab” broxeypévou A€yerat. drAds 5¢ ra dropa 
edi dey” 


* * Courageous man,’ ‘courage,’ in Greek. But the 
former obscures the real point by consisting of two words 
in English. By ‘a new verbal form’ is intended a new 
termination or inflexion. 
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form, as, for instance, ‘ grammarian ’ from ‘ grammar,’ 
from,‘ heroism,’ ‘ hero,’ and so on.* 
SI? We may or we may not combine what we call 
words, expressions and phrases. Combine them ; 
you have propositions—for instance, ‘man runs’ or 
“man wins ’—while examples of uncombined forms 
are ‘man,’ ‘ ox,’ ‘ runs’ and ‘ wins’ and the like. 
But as for the things that are meant, when we thus 
speak of uncombined words, you can predicate some 
of a subject, but they never are present in one. 
You can predicate ‘ man,’ for example, of this or that 
man as the subject, but man is not found in a sub- 
ject. By ‘in,’ ‘ present,’ ‘ found in a subject ’ I do 
not mean present or found as its parts are contained 
in a whole ; I mean that it cannot exist as apart from 
the subject referred to. And then there is that class 
of things which are present or found in a subject, 
although they cannot be asserted of any known sub- 
ject whatever. A piece of grammatical knowledge 
is there in the mind as a subject but cannot be predi- 
cated of any known subject whatever. Again, a 
particular whiteness is present or found in a body (all 
colour implies some such basis as what we intend by 
‘ a body ’) but cannot itself be asserted of any known 
subject whatever. We find there are some things, 
moreover, not only affirmed of a subject but present 
also in a subject. Thus knowledge, for instance, 
while present in this or that mind as a subject, is 
also asserted of grammar. There is, finally, that 
class of things which can neither be found in a subject 
nor yet be asserted of one—this or that man or horse, 
for example. For nothing of that kind is in or is 
ever affirmed of a subject. More generally speaking, 
indeed, we can never affirm of a subject what is in its 
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1b 
Kat év apibpa Kar’ ovdevos UroKeysevou Adyerat, 


ev trroKerpevy S€ éa obdév KwAver elvace  ydp 
TUS ypapparen) TaV ev dmonepseryp éort.! 

III. “Orav érepov Kall” érépov KATH YOpT Tas ws 

10 kal” drroKerpevov, 6a Kata Tob KaTiryopoupsévou 
A€yerat, mdvra Kai Kata Tod UroKxeysévou pyOy- 
getat, olov avOpwaos Kata tov twos arb pwaov 
Karnyopeira, TO Se Cw@ov Kata tod artpurrou: 
ovxoby Kal KaTa Tov Twos avOpurrov KaTiyopnOn- 
gerar To Cov: 6 yap Tis avOpwzos xai asOpwros 

15 €oTt Kal Cov. 

- Tév érépwv yerdiv® cai juz bx’ ddAnda reray- 
eve érepae T@ €tdEt Kal ai dcagopal, ofoyv you 
kal émarnpns: faou per 7ap & adopai TO Te 
mre Cov at To Sizovr Kai 70 mryvor Kai 70 £08, ”, 
emornpns be ovddepia TouTwy ov yap duddpe 

29 EMOTHLY emarnpns +r® Simous elvat, 

Tay 8€ ye bx’ dMAna yerow ovdey nesdver Tas 
atras diadopas elvar- 7a yap. érdvw Taw tn’ abra 
yerav Karnyopeirat, Ware Coat Tov KaTTyopou- 
pevou Stagopat eta, Tooatrat Kat Tot broxeysévou 
€govrat. 

a IV. Tév Kara, prdepiav oupadowny Acyopdrww 
éxaorov roe ovatay omar €t 7) Togov 7 7oO10V ij 
mpos TL Tob 7) wore 7 Keighac 7 7 EXE 7) woeiy 7 

1 Bekker reads rav év aie per dori, «a8 broceyulroy 


62 ot bdevds AMyerat, 
3 trav érepoyevav B, 





* Co-ordinate’ is literally in Greek ‘not arranged the 
one under the other." The differentia added to the genus 
constitutes what is known as the species. Sepporing | that 
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nature individual and also numerically one. Yet in 
some cases nothing prevents its being present or found 
inasubject. Thus a piece of grammatical knowledge 
is present, as we said, in a mind. 

III. A word upon predicates here. When you 
predicate this thing or that of another thing as of 
a subject, the predicates then of the predicate will 
also hold good of the subject. We predicate ‘man’ 
of a@ man; so of ‘man’ do we predicate ‘ animal.’ 
Therefore, of this or that man we can predicate 
‘animal’ too. For a man is both ‘animal’ and 
‘man.’ 

When genera are co-ordinate and different, differ- 
entiae will differ in kind.¢ Take the genera, animal 
and knowledge. ‘ Footed,’ ‘ two-footed,’ ‘ winged,’ 
‘ aquatic ’ are among the differentiae of animal. But 
none will be found to distinguish a particular species 
of knowledge. No species of knowledge will differ 
from another in being ‘ two-footed.’ 

Where the genera, however, are subordinate, 
nothing whatever prevents them from having the 
same differentiae. For we predicate the higher or 
larger of the smaller or subordinate class. The 
differentiae, then, of the predicate will also belong to 
the subject. 

IV. Each uncombined word or expression means 
one of the following things :—what (or Substance), 
how large (that is, Quantity), what sort of thing (that 
is, Quality), related to what (or Relation), where (that 
is, Place), when (or Time), in what attitude (Posture, 
Position), how circumstanced (State or Condition), 
how active, what doing (or Action), how passive, 
‘building’ is the genus and ‘used for a dwelling’ the 
difference, we then have the species called ‘ house.’ 
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1b s w A ? ‘ 4 J 3 ‘J - olov 
ndoxew. €éort 5€ ovoia pév ws _zimw cindy 

U s 
dvOpwros, immos: troaév 5€ olov biznyu, Tpirnxv" 
; 
mov 8é olov AevKOV, ypajipaTixdv’ mpOs Te 
e 4 - ~ a LJ 
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» ‘) ~ ‘, id 1 - Se a Ld 
5 ev odvdEuig Kataddoe AdyeTat, 7H 5€ mpds aA 
TouTwy cupmAoky Katdgans 7) andgacis yireras. 
LZ 4 a , ‘ iJ s Ld 
dmaca yap doxet xatagans xai arodacis ros 
a“ Ud 
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A £ % ’ LA , § a 
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6 tis dvOpwros 7 6 tis Tmos. Sevrepae 52 obcia 
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* I give here two versions of each category. The Greek 
as a rule is more concrete than the customary English 
translations. The reader may here be referred to Theodor 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (translated by G. G. Berry), 
vol. iv. c. 4, 

> *“* Asserted of a subject "’ here refers to the relation 
of universal to particular, “‘ present in a subject ’’ to that 
of an attribute to its possessor’ (W. D. Ross, Aristotle, 
p- 23). The distinction is the same as that into essential and 
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what suffering (Affection). Examples, to speak but 
in outline, of Substance are ‘man’ and ‘a horse,’ 
of Quantity ‘two cubits long,’ ‘three cubits in 
length’ and the like, of Quality ‘white’ and 
‘grammatical.’ Terms such as ‘half,’ ‘ double,’ 
‘greater’ are held to denote a Relation. ‘In the 
market-place,’ ‘in the Lyceum’ and similar phrases 
mean Place, while Time is intended by phrases like 
“ yesterday,’ ‘last year’ and so on. ‘Is lying’ or 
‘sitting ’ means Posture, ‘is shod’ or ‘is armed’ 
means a State. ‘Cuts’ or ‘ burns,’ again, indicates 
Action, ‘ is cut’ or ‘is burnt’ an Affection. 

Not one of these terms in itself will involve any 
positive statement. Affirmations, as also denials, can 
only arise when such terms are combined or united 
together. Each positive or negative statement must 
either be true or be false—that, at least, is allowed 
on all hands—but an uncombined word or expression 
(for instance, * man,’ ‘ white,’ ‘ runs’ or ‘ conquers ’) 
can neither be true nor be false. 

V. Substance in the truest and strictest, the 
primary sense of that term, is that which is neither 
asserted of nor can be found in a subject.2>. We take 
as examples of this a particular man or a horse. But 
we do speak of secondary substances—those within 
which, being species, the primary or first are included, 
and those within which, being genera, the species 
themselves are contained. For instance, a particular 
man we include in the species called ‘ man ’ and the 
species itself in its turn is included in the genus called 
accidental predicates. Aristotle undersubstance distinguishes, 
first of all, primary substance, that is to say, the iadivaioal 
(or this or that man, for example), and, secondly, secondary 


substances, that is, the species and genera in which the 
individuals are included 
19 
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* Understand by ‘the name‘ here 13 evade, and wot 
the Greek substantive Aerxérns both of them signified 
* whiteness.’ So also we use ‘white’ in English as an 
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‘animal.’ These, then, are secondary substances, 
that is to say, man and animal—otherwise, species and 
genus. 

From what we have said it is plain that the name 
and definition of the predicates can both be affirmed 
of the subject. For instance, we predicate ‘man’ 
of an individual man as the subject. The name of 
the species called ‘man’ is asserted of each indi-- 
vidual; you predicate ‘man’ of a man. The de- 
finition or meaning of ‘ man’ will apply to @ man, in 
like manner, for a man is both man and an animal. 
‘The name and definition of the species will thus both 
apply to the subject. 

When we come, on the contrary, to things which 
are present or found in a subject, we find that their 
names and definitions we cannot, at least in most 
cases, affirm or predicate of that subject. Indeed, 
the definition itself will in no case whatever apply. 
But in some cases nothing prevents us from using the 
name of the subject. Suppose we take ‘ white ’ as an 
instance. Now ‘ white’ is, no doubt, in a body and 
thus is affirmed of a body, for a body, of course, is 
called ‘ white.” The definition, however, of ‘ white ’ 
—of the colour, that is, we call ‘ white ’—can never 
be predicated of any such body whatever.* 

Everything else but first substance is either 
affirmed of first substance or present in such as its 
subject. This is evident from particular instances 
taken by way of examples. We predicate ‘ animal’ 
of ‘man.’ So we predicate ‘animal’ also of any 
particular man. Were there no individuals exist- 
ing of whom it could thus be affirmed, it could 


adjective, commonly speaking, but also at times as a noun, 
when it means ‘ a white paint’ or ‘ white colour.’ 
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not be affirmed of the species. Colour, again, is in 
body ; so also in this or that body. For were there 
no bodies existing wherein it could also exist, it 
could not be in body at all. In fine, then, all things 
whatsoever, save what we call primary substances, 
are predicates of primary substances or present in 
such as. their subjects. And were there no primary 
substance, nought else could so much as exist. 

Of secondary substances species is better called 
substance than genus: it is nearer to primary sub- 
stance, while genus is more removed from it. Sup- 
pose someone asks you ‘ what is it?’ regarding a 
primary substance. Your answer is both more 
instructive and also more apt to the subject, provided 
you mention its species than if you should mention 
its genus. Take this or that man, for example. You 
would give a more instructive account, if you stated 
the species or ‘man,’ than you would, if you called 
him ‘an animal.’ The former belongs the more to 
him, the latter is somewhat too wide. Or, again, 
take an individual tree. By mentioning the species 
or ‘ tree ’ you will give a more instructive account than 
by giving the genus or ‘ plant.’ 

Moreover, the primary substances most of all merit 
that name, since they underlie all other things, which 
in turn will be either their predicates or present in 
such as their subjects. But exactly as primary sub- 
stances stand to all else that exists, so also stands 
species to genus. Species is related to genus as 
subject is related to predicate. We predicate genus 
of species; but never, indeed, can we predicate 
species of genus conversely. On this further ground 
we may hold that of secondary substances species 
is more truly substance than genus. 
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If we turn to the species themselves, none, unless 
it is also a genus, is more of a substance than another. 
No apter description is ‘man’ of a concrete or 
individual man than is ‘ horse’ of a concrete horse. 
So also of primary substances—none is more a sub- 
stance than others. For this or that man, for example, 
could not well be more truly substance than, let us 
say, this or that ox. 

Apart, then, from primary substances, species and 
genus alone of the things that will then remain over 
are rightly called secondary substance, for they of all 
possible predicates alone define primary substance. 
For only by species or genus can this or that man be 
defined in a fit or appropriate way ; and we make 
our definition preciser by stating the species or 
‘man’ than by stating the genus or ‘ animal.’ Any- 
thing else we might state, as, for instance, ‘he runs’ 
or ‘is white,’ would be foreign from the purpose in 
hand. So species and genera only are rightly 
designated as substance, first substances only 
excepted. 

‘Substance,’ again, strictly speaking, applies to 
first substances only, because they not only underlie 
but provide all things else with their subjects. 
Exactly as primary substance is related to all else 
whatever, so also are genus and species, in which is 
included that substance, related to all attributes not 
included in genus and species. Tor these are the 
subjects of such. You may call a man ‘ learned in 
grammar.’ And, therefore, his species and genus, 
that is to say, man and animal, you may also call 
‘learned in grammar.’ And this will be so in all cases. 

That it never is present in a subject holds good of 
all substance whatever. For what we call primary 
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substance can neither be present in a subject nor yet 
predicated of one. And as for the secondary sub- 
stance, the following points, among others, will prove 
it is not in a subject. We predicate ‘man’ of a 
man ; ‘ man,’ however, is not zz a subject. For man- 
hood is not iz a man. As the species, so also the 
genus. For ‘ animal’ is also asserted of this or that 
man in particular but cannot be found present in 
him. Again, we may notice this point. When a 
thing can be found in a subject, then nothing prevents 
us from using its name of the subject in question ; 
not so the definition, however. And yet ofa secondary 
substance both name and definition hold good in the 
case of the subject as well. The definition of the 
species (or man) and that of the genus (or animal) are 
used of an individual man. Therefore, substance is 
not in a subject. 

That they cannot be present in subjects is true 
not of substances only but holds of differentiae, too. 
Thus we can of the species called ‘man’ assert 
‘ going on foot ’ and ‘ two-footed.’ But these are not 
found present in it. For neither of these is ix man. 
Where, again, you affirm the differentia, you also 
affirm its definition. Suppose of the species called 
‘man’ you should predicate ‘ going on foot.’ The 
definition also of that attribute then will apply to 
that species. For ‘ man’ does, indeed, go on foot. 

That the parts of the substances are present or 
found in the wholes as in subjects is a fact that need 
hardly disturb us or render us fearful of having to 
brand all such parts as no substances. Did we not 
qualify ‘ present in a subject’ by ‘ not as the parts 
in a whole ’ ?¢ 


® See the definition, 1 a 24. 
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Differentia and substance alike have this charac- 
teristic in common, that, wherever we predicate them, 
we predicate them univocally. For such propositions 
have always individuals or species for subjects. The 
primary substance, no doubt, being never predicated 
of anything, never itself can be predicate of any pro- 
position whatever. Not so with the secondary sub- 
stance. The species is predicated of all individual 
examples, the genus of these and the species. And 
so with differentiae also. Of species and individuals 
we predicate these in like manner. Both definitions, 
moreover, or those of the genus and species, apply to 
the primary substance and that of the genus to the 
species. For all we affirm of the predicate will also 
be affirmed of the subject. The definition of each 
differentia applies in a similar manner to both indi- 
viduals and species. But, as we have already noticed, 
univocal is used of such things as not only possess 
the same name but are also defined the same way. 
Hence it follows that in all propositions having sub- 
stance or difference for predicate that predicate is 
quite unequivocal. 

All substance appears individual. And this is 
indisputably true in the case of the primary sub- 
stances. What each denotes is a unit. In that of 
the secondary substances language may make it 
appear so, as when we say ‘ animal,’ ‘man.’ This, 
however, is not really so, for a quality rather is meant. 
Second substance is not one and single, as, no doubt, 
the primary is; not of one but of many, indeed, do 
we predicate ‘ animal,’ ‘man.’ Species and genus, 
however, do not merely indicate quality, as ‘ white’ 
merely indicates quality. Accidents, that is, like 
‘white,’meana quality simply and merely. Butspecies 
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and genus determine a quality in reference to sub- 
stance. They tell you what sort of asubstance. In the 
case of the genus, however, such determining qualifi- 
cation will cover a much wider field than it does in the 
case of the species. Say ‘ animal’; you comprehend 
more than you would, if instead you said ‘ man.’ 

Substances never have contraries. How could first 
substances have them—this man, for example, that 
animal? Nothing is contrary to them. And species 
and genus have none. This particular characteristic 
belongs not to substance alone. For it holds of a good 
many things and, among them, for instance, of quan- 
tity. ‘Two cubits long’ has no contrary ; neither 
has ‘ three cubits long ’; nor has ‘ ten’ nor yet any- 
thing like it, unless, indeed, someone should say 
‘large’ and ‘small,’ ‘much’ and ‘little’ are con- 
traries. Definite quantities, however, can certainly 
never have contraries. 

No substance, it seems, has degrees or admits of a 
more and a less. I do not mean here that one sub- 
stance may not be more truly called substance, less 
truly called substance, than others ; indeed, we have 
said that it may. But J mean that no substance as 
such can admit of degrees in itself. For example, the 
same substance, man, cannot really be more or less 
man as compared with himself or another. This man 
is not more man than that, as one white thing is more 
or less white than another white object may be or, 
again, as one beautiful object has more or less beauty 
than others. The same quality in the same object 
may vary at times in degree. For example, a 
body, if white, is called whiter just now than it 
was or, if warm, is called more or less warm. But 
a substance is not more or less of whatever, qua 
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substance, it is. For a man is not more of a man than 
he was. at some time in the past. And so of all 
substances else. Therefore, substance can have no 
degrees. 

But what is most characteristic of substance appears 
to be this: that, although it remains, notwithstand- 
ing, numerically one and the same, it is capable of 
being the recipient of contrary qualifications. Of 
things that are other than substance we could hardly 
adduce an example possessed of this characteristic. 
For instance, a particular colour, numerically one and 
the same, can in no wise be both black and white, and 
an action, if one and the same, can in no wise be 
both good and bad. So of everything other than 
substance. But substance, remaining the same, yet 
admits of such contrary qualities. One and the same 
individual at one time is white, warm or good, at 
another time black, cold or bad. This is not so with 
anything else, though it might be maintained that 
assertions or opinions admitted of contraries. That 
is to say, the same statement may appear to be 
both true and false. ‘He sits’ may, for instance, 
be true. If he rises, it then becomes false. And 
so with opinions as well. One may be of opinion, 
and truly, that such or such person is sitting. 
And yet, when that person has risen, that opinion, 
if held still, is false. Even though we allow 
this exception, it would differ, in fact, from the rest 
in its manner of coming about. For whenever a 
substance admits of such contrary qualifications, it is 
by a change initself. It-is by a change in itself that 
a thing that was hot becomes cold (having passed 
from one state to another) or a thing that was white 
becomes black or a thing that was good becomes bad. 
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And so, too, in all other cases where substance admits 
of such qualities. The statement or opinion, how- 
ever, remains in itself quite unaltered in any and 
every respect. If it takes on the contrary quality, 
being now true and now false, then the facts of the 
case will have changed.+ For the statement ‘he 
sits’ is unchanged; but according to existing con- 
ditions we call it now true and now false. As with 
statements, so, too, with opinions. In its manner, 
then, of coming about it is really peculiar to substance 
to admit of the contrary qualities—to wit, by a change 
in itself. 

If a man, then, should make an exception in favour 
of opinions and statements, maintaining that these 
admit also of contrary qualifications, his view would, 
in truth, be unsound. If opinions and statements are 
said to admit of such qualifications, the fact is that 
not they themselves but that something else undergoes 
change. For it is by the facts of the case, by their 
being or not being so, that a statement is called true 
or false. Itis not that the statement itself can admit 
of such contrary qualities. For nothing, in one word, 
can alter the nature of opinions and statements, and, 
seeing no change occurs in them, they cannot admit 
of such contraries. But substance admits of such 
contraries by having received them itself: it alter- 
nately takes to itself health, disease, whiteness, 
blackness, the like. By receiving them into itself 
is it said to admit of such contraries. So, to conclude, 
we may call this above all distinctive of substance, 
that, remaining still one and the same, it may yet 
through a change in itself receive contrary quali- 
fications. Let so much on substance suffice. 

VI. To quantity let us turn next. This is either 
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* These divisions are not co-extensive. Line, plane and 
solid and space are all called continuous quantities: all, 
too, consist of such parts as have Yhterrelutedd positions, 
Time is a continuous quantity ; its parts have, however, no 
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discrete or continuous. Some quantities, moreover, 
consist of such parts as have relative positions in refer- 
ence each to the others, while others, on the contrary, 
consist of such parts as have no such positions. Of 
quantities that are discrete we may here instance 
number and speech, of quantities that are continuous 
line, superficies and solid, to which time and place 
may be added. Consider the parts of a number. 
You find there is no common limit at which they may 
join or unite. For example, two fives will make ten. 
These, however, are wholly distinct; there is no 
common limit whatever at which these two fives 
coalesce. And the same with the parts three and 
seven. And, indeed, in the case of all numbers you 
never will find such a boundary, common to any two 
parts, for the parts remain ever distinct. Thus is 
number discrete, not continuous. The same may be 
said about speech, if by speech the spoken word is 
intended. Being measured in long and short syl- 
lables, speech is an evident quantity, whose parts 
possess no common boundary. No common limit 
exists, where those parts—that is, syllables—join. 
Each, indeed, is distinct from the rest. 

A line is, however, continuous. Here we discover 
that limit of which we have just now been speaking. 
This limit or term is a point. So it is with a plane or 
a solid. Their parts also have such a limit—a line in 
the case of the former, a line or a plane in the latter. 


positions in reference the one to the other. See the following 
from the summary by Waitz: ‘quod quantum est id vel 
discretum esse (numerus, oratio) vel continuum (linea, 
superficies, corpus; tempus, spatium) exemplis demon- 
stratur,’ and ‘ linea, superficies, corpus et spatium constant 
e partibus positionem quandam inter se habentibus, non ita 
numerus, tempus et oratio.’ 
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Again, time and space are continuous. Time is a/ 
whole and continuous; the present, past, future are 

linked. Space is also this kind of a quantity. For 

seeing the parts of a solid themselves occupy so 

much space and these parts have a limit in common, 

it follows the parts of space also, which those parts 

themselves occupy, have exactly the same common 

limit or term as the parts of the solid. As is time, so 

is space, then, continuous: the parts meet at one 

common boundary. 

All quantities are made up of parts; and those 
parts, as we saw, have position in reference one to 
another or else they have no such position. The 
parts of a line, for example, must all have their 
relative places. Each, without doubt, must lie some- 
where, and each can be clearly distinguished. You 
can say where each lies on the plane and to what 
sort of part it is next. So the parts of the plane 
have position: again you can say where each lies 
and to what sort of parts itis next. This is true, too, 
of solids and space. But the case of a number is 
different. You never could show that its parts are 
possessed of their relative places or even so much 
as have places. Nor could you determine which parts 
are contiguous or adjacent to which. And the same 
may be said of time also. For no part of time is 
enduring. And how can what does not endure well 
be said to have any position? Of time it were better 
to say that the parts have a relative order, since one 
part is prior to another. And so, in like manner, of 
number, for numbers are prior in the counting, as 
one prior to two, two to three. Thus of number also 
we may say that the parts have a relative order but 
certainly have no positions. This, also, will hold 
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good of speech, for the parts have no lasting exist- 
ence. Pronounce them, and then they are gone, 
so that, since they pass out of existence, they cannot 
have place or position. Of quantities, then, to sum 
up, some consist of parts having position and others 
of parts that have not. 

The things we have mentioned alone can be called 
in the strictest sense quantities. Other things that 
are so called are so called in a secondary sense—with 
an eye to some one of the former. To take an 
example ortwo. A white object is often called large, 
since the surface it covers is large, an action or pro- 
cess called long, since the time that it occupies is long. 
The name ‘ quantity’ cannot be given to such things 
as of their own right. Someone asks you ‘ how long 
was that action?’ You mention the time that it 
took, as ‘it lasted a year’ or the like. Someone 
asks you ‘ how large is that white thing?’ You 
mention the surface it covers. As large as the surface 
it covers, so large, you will say, that white object. 
The things, then, referred to alone in themselves can 
be strictly called quantities ; other things thus desig- 
nated can only lay claim to that name, if at all, in a 
secondary sense—in a sort of derivative fashion and 
not from their intrinsic nature. 

Quantities never have contraries. This will be 
perfectly clear in the case of all definite quantities, 
whereby I mean, for example, ‘two cubits’ or 
‘ three cubits long ’ or a surface or something of that 
sort. These, it is clear, have no contraries. But 
possibly someone may say, ‘great’ and ‘small,’ 
‘much ’ and ‘ little’ are contraries. These are, how- 
ever, more properly regarded as terms of relation : 
as such, things are not great or small. They are so 
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by comparison only. Thus a hill is called small, a 
grain large ; but we really mean greater or smaller 
than similar things of the kind, for we look to some 
external standard. If such terms were used ab- 
solutely, we never should call a hill small, as we never 
should call a grain large. So, again, we may very 
well say that a village has many inhabitants, a city 
like Athens but few, though the latter are many times 
more; or we say that a house contains many, while 
those in the theatre are few, though they greatly 
outnumber’ the others. While ‘ two cubits,’ ‘ three 
cubits long ’ and the like, therefore, signify quantity, 
‘ great,’ ‘small’ and the like signify not a quantity 
but rather a relation, implying some external standard 
or something above and beyond them. The latter, 
then, plainly are relative. 

Quantities, moreover, or not, there is nothing that 
is contrary to them. For what is not grasped by 
itself but referred to some external standard—how 
suppose that can have any contrary? Secondly, sup- 
pose we allow ‘ great ’ and ‘ small’ and the like to be 
contraries, then the same subject, it follows, at one 
and the same time admits of the contrary qualifica- 
tions and things to themselves will be contrary. Does 
it not sometimes occur that the same thing is both 
great and small? As compared with one thing, it is 
small; it is great, as compared with another. And 
so the same thing simultaneously comes to be both 
great and small or at one and the same time admits 
of the contrary qualifications. But in dealing with 
substance we stated that nothing can thus simul- 
taneously admit of such qualifications. Substance, 
no doubt, is receptive of contrary qualifications, but 
not in such way that a man at the same time is both 
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* * The extremities ' apparently refers to the circumference 
oe . a whole. 
e meaning I give to this sentence the context appears 
to require. But the text must, I think, be corrupt. ‘ 
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sick and healthy, a thing black and white simul- 
taneously. Neither can anything else be at any time 
thus qualified. Then, if ‘ great,’ ‘ small’ and so forth 
were contrary, these to themselves would be contrary. 
Granted for argument’s sake both that ‘ great’ is the 
contrary of ‘small’ and that one and the same thing 
can be at the same moment both great and small, 
‘ great’ or ‘small’ to itself will be contrary. This 
is, however, impossible : nothing to itself can be con- 
trary. Therefore, we cannot describe ‘ great’ and 
‘small,’ ‘ much’ and ‘ little’ as contraries. Neither 
could such terms have contraries, even though some- 
one should call them terms not of relation but of 
quantity. 

In dealing with space, the contention that quantity 
admits of a contrary seems to have most plausibility. 
‘ Above ’ and ‘ below ’ are called contraries, when by 
‘below’ what is meant is the region or space at the 
centre. This use is, however, derived from the view 
that we take of the world, since it is at the extremities 
of the world that the distance from the centre is the 
greatest. Indeed, in defining all contraries, we seem 
to have space in our minds. For we call those things 
contrary which, being also within the same class, are 
most distant the one from the other. 

Quantities do not appear to admit of a more and 
a less. For example, take ‘ two cubits long.’ Now, 
this never admits of gradations. A thing is not two 
cubits long in a greater degree than another. And 
so, in like manner, of numbers. One three is not, 
so to speak, three in a greater degree than another ; 
one five is not, so to speak, five in a greater degree 
than another.’ One period of time is, moreover, not 
more of a time than another. Nor of any other 
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* Aristotle here classifies as relatives two distinct classes 
of terms, those said ‘to be of other things * and those said 
‘to be towards something else” (ad aliquid) ‘ in some other 
manner.’ He means by the former all terms with a itive 
dependent upon them. This distinction cannot be ght 
out in the same concise manner in English. There is no 
single form that will cover all the uses of the genitive in 
Greek. The Greek genitive, for instance, expresses not 
only our ‘ of’ but our ‘ than.” 
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quantity mentioned can a ‘more’ or a ‘less’ be 
affirmed. The category, therefore, of quantity in no 
wise admits of degrees. 

What is really peculiar to quantities is that we 
compare or contrast them in terms or on grounds of 
equality. We predicate ‘ equal,’ ‘ unequal,’ of all 
of the quantities mentioned. One solid is equal to 
another, another, per contra, unequal. We use these 
terms also of time in comparing the periods of it. 
So also of all other quantities that we have previously 
mentioned. Of nothing, moreover, save quantities 
can we affirm these two terms. For we never say 
this disposition is “ equal’ to that or ‘ unequal.’ We 
say it is ‘like’ or ‘ unlike.” One quality—whiteness, 
for instance—is never compared with another in 
terms or on grounds of equality. Such things are 
termed ‘like ’ and ‘ unlike.’ Thus our calling some- 
thing ‘ equal,’ ‘ unequal,’ is the mark, above all marks, 
of quantity. 

VU. Let us now turn to Relation. We call a thing 
relative, when it is said to be such as it is from its 
being of some other thing or, if not, from its 
being related to something in some other way.? 
Thus ‘the greater’ is said to be greater by refer- 
ence to something outside it. For, indeed, when 
we call a thing ‘ greater,’ we mean by that greater 
than something. ‘The double’ is called what it is 
from its being the double of something. For‘ double’ 
means double of something. And so with all terms 
of that kind. Other relatives also there are, such as 
habit, disposition, perception, position or attitude, 
knowledge. All these are explained by a reference to 
something to which they belong, and in no other way 
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whatsoever. A habit is a habit of something, know- 
ledge is knowledge of something, position position 
of something. We speak, then, of relative terms, 
when a thing’s being such as it is is explained by a 
genitive following or else by some phrase or expres- 
sion designed to bring out the relation. For instance, 
we call a hill ‘large,’ meaning large as compared 
with another. By such a comparison only it is that 
a hill is called ‘ large.’ So we call a thing ‘ similar,’ 
‘like ’"—‘ like’ or ‘ similar’ to something else. It is 
thus with all terms of that nature. This also we notice 
in passing : while lying and standing and sitting are 
really specific positions, position itself is a relative. 
To lie and to stand and to sit, these are not them- 
selves really positions ; their names are, however, 
derived from the attitudes just now referred to. 

Relatives sometimes have contraries. Virtue is 
contrary to vice, either term itself being a relative ; 
knowledge to ignorance also. By no means all 
relative terms can, however, be said to have con- 
traries. ‘Double’ and ‘triple’ have none, nor, 
indeed, any terms of that sort. 

Relatives also, it seems, may admit of degrees in 
some cases, as ‘like,’ ‘ unlike,’ ‘ equal,’ ‘ unequal,’ 
which all may have ‘ more’ or ‘less’ added, while 
each is a relative term. For by ‘like’ we mean like 
something else and by ‘unlike’ unlike something 
else. It is not the case, nevertheless, that all relatives 
admit of degrees. We do not say ‘ more’ or ‘ less 
double,’ and so with all terms of that kind. 

All relatives have their correlatives. ‘Slave’ 
means the slave of a master, and ‘ master,’ in turn, 
implies slave. ‘ Double’ means double its half, just 
as ‘ half’ means the half of its double. By ‘ greater,’ 
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again, we mean greater than this or that thing which 
is less, by ‘less’ less than that which is greater. 
So it is with all relative terms. On occasions, how- 
ever, the case or grammatical inflexion will differ. 
Knowledge is thus of the knowable ; the knowable 
is knowable by knowledge. Perception is of the per- 
ceptible, which is perceived by perception. 

At times the correlation, however, will not mani- 
festly appear—namely, when a mistake has been 
made and the correlate itself wrongly stated. If you 
call a wing wing of a bird, then will no correlation 
appear ; wing and bird are, I mean, not correlative. 
The wrong term was used at the outset in calling it 
wing of a bird. For the wing is the wing of a bird, 
when considered as winged, not as bird. Many other 
things, not birds, are winged. When, however, the 
right terms are used, the correlation will forthwith 
appear, as when, for example, we say that a wing is 
a wing of the winged and the winged thing is winged 
by awing. Wing belongs to the winged of necessity. 

At times there is no word in Greek that will rightly 
bring out the correlation. Then, I think, we must 
coin anew word. Let us take, for example, a rudder. 
We may say this belongs to a boat. ‘To a boat’ is, 
however, inappropriate and fails to bring out the 
correlation. Not, indeed, to the boat viewed as boat 
does the rudder belong of necessity. Are there not 
boats without rudders? Thus rudder and boat are 
not reciprocal. ‘ Boat’ is not ‘ boat of a rudder,’ as 
rudder is rudder of a boat. Since no proper term now 
exists, we must coin one to suit the occasion and speak 
with more accuracy thus—the rudder is rudder of 
‘the ruddered.’ And, if we express ourselves thus, 
then at least will the terms be reciprocal. That is to 
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say, what is ruddered is ruddered by means of its 
rudder. So also in all other cases. A head will be 
better defined as correlative of that which is ‘ headed,’ 
not, loosely, as head of an animal. Animals, simply 
as animals, do not have heads of necessity. Many, 
indeed, have no heads. We may thus, I think, best 
understand to what this or that thing is related, where 
no name at present exists, if we take the thing having 
a name and then, coining another name from it, 
apply it to the former’s correlative just as we coined 
‘winged’ and ‘ruddered’ above from the names 
‘ wing ’ and ‘ rudder.’ 

Thus all relatives are referred to their correlates, 
provided they are rightly defined. I must add this 
proviso because, if the correlate happens to be stated 
in casual, inaccurate fashion, the terms cannot well 
be reciprocal. Let me explain what I-mean. Even 
where the right names do exist and the things are 
admittedly correlates, no correlation appears, when 
we give one of these two a name that in no way brings 
out the relation and has some irrelevant meaning. 
Let ‘slave’ be defined in relation to ‘man’ or to 
‘biped’ or what not, instead of its being defined (as 
it should be) by reference to ‘ master,’ then no cor- 
relation appears, for the reference is really inaccurate. 
Again, let us grant that two things are correlative 
one with another and that the correct term is used 
for the purpose of stating the second. Although we 
remove all its other—I mean, its irrelevant—attri- 
butes, leaving that only in virtue of which it was 
called the correlative, then will the said correlation 
be, none the less, found to exist. The correlative of 
‘slave,’ for example, is properly said to be ‘ master.’ 
Suppose we remove all his other—I mean, his irre- 
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levant—attributes, such as his being ‘ two-footed,’ 
‘receptive of knowledge ’ or ‘ human,’ and leave but 
his being ‘a master,’ then ‘slave’ will be still the 
correlative, ‘slave’ meaning slave of a master. 

On the other hand, let us suppose one correlative 
named incorrectly. Then, if we strip off its attri- 
butes, saving that only in virtue of which it was called 
a correlative, all correlation will vanish. Let ‘a 
slave’ be defined as ‘a man’s’; let ‘a wing’ be 
defined as ‘a bird’s.’ Take the attribute ‘ master’ 
from ‘man’: then, indeed, the correlation subsisting 
between ‘man’ and ‘ slave’ will have vanished. No 
master, in short, then no slave. Take the attribute 
‘winged’ from ‘the bird.’ Then the wing will no 
more be a relative: nought will there now be a wing 
of, the bird being no longer winged. 

And so, to sum up, we must state all correlative 
terms with exactness. Ifa name is already to hand, 
then the statement will prove to be easy. If no 
name already exists, then I think it our duty to 
coin one. It is clear, when the names are correct, 
that all relative terms are correlative. 

Correlatives are commonly held to come into exist- 
ence together, and this for the most part is true, as, 
for instance, of double and half. That a half exists 
means that the double of which it is half must exist. 
The existence of a master involves the existence also 
of a slave. If a slave exists, then must a master. 
And so in all similar cases. Moreover, this holds of 
them also: to cancel one cancels the other. For 
instance, no double, no half, and, per contra, no half, 
then no double: and so with all similar terms. 
However, the. view that correlatives come into being 
together does not appear true at all times, for it 
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seems that the object of knowledge is prior to, exists 
before, knowledge. We gain knowledge, commonly 
speaking, of things that already exist, for in very 
few cases or none can our knowledge have come into 
being along with its own proper object. 

Should the object of knowledge be removed, 
then the knowledge itself will be cancelled. The 
converse of this is not true. If the object no 
longer exists, there can no longer be any knowledge, 
there being now nothing to know. If, however, of 
this or that object no knowledge has yet been 
acquired, yet that object itself may exist. Take 
the squaring of the circle, for instance, if that can 
be called such an object. Although it exists as 
an object, the knowledge does not yet exist. If all 
animals ceased to exist, there would then be no know- 
ledge at all, though there might in that case, not- 
withstanding, be still many objects of knowledge. 

The same may be said of perception. The object, I 
mean, would appear tobe prior to the act of perception. 
Suppose that you cancel the perceptible ; you cancel 
the perception as well. Take away or remove the per- 
ception, the perceptible still may exist. For the act 
of perception implies or involves, first, a body per- 
ceived, then a body in which it takes place. Therefore, 
if you remove the perceptible, body itself is removed, 
for the body itself is perceptible. And, body not 
being existent, perception must cease to exist. Take 
away the perceptible, then, and you take away also 
perception. But the taking away of perception does 
not take such objects away. If the animal itself is 
destroyed, then perception is also destroyed. But per- 
ceptibles yet will remain, such as body, heat, sweetness 
and bitterness and everything else that is sensible. 
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Perception, further, comes into being along with 
the subject perceiving—that is, with the live thing 
itself. The perceptible, however, is prior to the 
animal and to perception. For such things as water 
and fire, out of which are composed living beings, 
exist before any such beings and prior to all acts 
of perception. The perceptible, so we conclude, 
would appear to be prior to perception. 

The view that no substance is relative—a view that 
is commonly held—would appear to be open to 
question. Exception, perhaps, should be made in 
the case of some secondary substances. Doubtless, 
the view we refer to holds good of the primary sub- 
stance, for neither the wholes nor the parts of first 
substances ever are relative. This man or that ox, 
for example, is never defined with a reference to 
something beyond or outside. And the same also 
holds of their parts. Thus a certain hand or head is 
not said to be a certain hand of someone or other, a 
certain head of someone or other. We call them 
the hand and the head of this specified person or that. 
So, too, with the secondary substances, at least with 
the vast generality. Species, like ‘man,’ ‘ox’ and so 
forth, are never defined with a reference to something 
beyond or outside them. Neither is ‘ wood’ so 
defined, and, if wood is regarded as relative, then is 
it so as a property, belonging to someone or other, and 
not in its character of wood. It is evident, then, in 
such cases that substance can hardly be relative. 
Opinions, however, may differ in the case of some 
secondary substances. ‘Thus we define ‘ head’ and 
‘hand’ in the light of the wholes they belong to, 
and so these might seem to be relative. Indeed, it 
would prove very hard, not to say an impossible task, 
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thus to show that zo substance is relative, if we 
correctly defined what was meant by a relative term. 
On the other hand, if we were wrong, if those things 
are true relatives only, whose very existence con- 
sists in their being in some way or other related to 
some other object, then something, I think, might be 
said. The former definition applies to all relatives 
beyond any doubt; but the fact that a thing is 
explained by a reference to something outside it is 
not the same thing as to say that it is of necessity 
relative.? 

From what we have said this is plain : if a relative 
is definitely known, that to which it is relative also 
will then be as definitely known. What is more, we 
may call this self-evident. Provided, that is, that 
you know a particular thing to be relative, relatives 
being those objects whose very existence consists in 
their being in some way or other related to some other 
thing, then you know what that other thing is to 
which that thing itself is related. For if you did not 
know at all that to which it is somehow related, you 
could not so much as know whether it was or it 
was not a relative. Take some particular instances ; 
then will the point be quite clear. For suppose that 
you definitely know a particular thing to be‘ double’ ; 
then at once will you definitely know also that thing 
of which it is double. You cannot know that it is 
double without knowing that it is double of something 
specific and definite. Again, if you definitely know 
a particular thing is more beautiful, at once must 
you definitely know that than which it is reckoned 
more beautiful. Thus you will not vaguely know that 
particular thing has more beauty than something 
possessing less beauty. For that would be mere 
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supposition and not really knowledge at all; you 
would no longer certainly know that a thing was pos- 
sessed of more beauty than something possessed of 
less beauty. For, indeed, it might happen that 
nothing existed possessing less beauty. From all 
this, I think, it is plain that a definite knowledge of 
relatives means a like knowledge of those things 
whereto they stand in a relation. 

Yet a head or a hand is a substance, and men can 
have definite knowledge what such things essentially 
are, though without of necessity knowing to what 
they are also related. For whose is this head or this 
hand, that they cannot determinately know. But, 
if so, we are forced to conclude that these things 
and their like are not relatives, and, this being so, it 
would be true to affirm that no substance is relative. 
I think it is no easy matter to dogmatize over such 
problems without more exhaustive inquiry. To bring 
up the points in detail is, however, not itself wholly 
useless. 

VIII. To quality let us turn next. By ‘ quality ’ I 
mean that in virtue of which men are called such 
and such. The word ‘quality’ has many senses. 
Let habits and dispositions here constitute one kind 
of quality. The former are unlike the latter in 
being more lasting and stable. Comprised among 
what we call ‘ habits’ are virtues and all kinds of 
knowledge. For knowledge is considered as lasting 
and hard to displace from the mind, though a man 
may, in fact, have acquired it in only a moderate 
measure, unless some great change should come over 
him, thanks to disease or the like. And the same 
will hold good of the virtues—for instance, of tem- 
perance, justice. For these are allowed on all hands 
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to be hard to dislodge or' displace. Dispositions, 
however, are qualities easy to move or to change, 
such as heat, cold, disease, health and soon. A man 
is disposed in some manner according to all such con- 
ditions but rapidly undergoes change. Being warm, 
he may soon become cold; being well, he may soon 
become sick. So it is with all other dispositions, 
unless one should chance to become second nature 
through long lapse of time, proving either inveterate 
or else, at the least, very hard to displace, when we 
might, I think, call it a habit. 

Those qualities, then, it is clear, men incline to 
denominate ‘ habits,’ which are by their nature more 
lasting and are the more hard to displace. Those 
who cannot at all master knowledge and are of a 
changeable temper are scarcely described nowadays 
as possessing the ‘ habit’ of knowing, although we 
may say that their minds, when regarded from that 
point of view, are disposed in a way towards know- 
ledge—I mean, in a better or worse. Thus is habit 
unlike disposition ; the former is lasting and stable, 
the latter soon undergoes change. Habits are also 
dispositions ;_ dispositions are not always habits. 
While those who have habits are disposed in some 
manner or other in consequence, those who are some 
way disposed have by no means in each case a habit. 

By the next kind of quality I mean that which 
leads us to speak of good boxers, good runners, the 
healthy or sickly. Indeed, it will cover all terms 
that denote any natural capacity, any innate in- 
capacity. Not from their being disposed or con- 
ditioned in this or that manner, but rather from having 
a power, which is natural, innate or inborn, or, it may 
be, the lack of such power to achieve this or that 
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thing with ease or avoid a defeat of some kind, do we 
say men possess such a quality. We call men good 
boxers or runners not in virtue of some disposition 
but owing to a natural capacity to do this or that 
thing with ease. When we speak of the healthy, we 
mean that such people have powers of resistance, 
ready, innate, constitutional, against all the com- 
moner ills; when we speak of the sickly, we mean 
those who seem to possess no such powers. It is 
thus, too, with hardness and softness. We predicate 
hardness of that which resists ready disintegration 
and softness of that which does not. 

To continue, the third class contains passive 
qualities and also affections. Examples are sweet- 
ness and bitterness, sourness and all things akin to 
them ; such, too, are coldness and warmth; such 
are whiteness and blackness and so on. It is evident 
all these are qualities, seeing that the things that 
possess them are in consequence called such and 
such. Just as honey itself contains sweetness and, 
therefore, is said to be sweet, so the body itself con- 
tains whiteness and, therefore, is said to be white. 
So it is in all similar cases. 

The qualities that we call passive are not, indeed, 
given that name to denote that the things which 
possess them are thereby in some way affected or 
undergo change in themselves. Thus we call honey 
sweet, as we said; but we do not imply that the 
honey itself is in some way affected. And so with 
all similar cases. Again, if we take heat and cold, 
though we call all such qualities passive, we do not 
imply that the things which admit or possess them 
are passive. We mean that the qualities mentioned 
can, one and all, cause a sensation. The sense, for 
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example, of taste is affected by sweetness or sourness, 
by coldness or warmth that of touch. So it is with 
all qualities like them. 

All colours, as whiteness or blackness, are qualities 
also and passive, but not in the same sense, however, 
as those we have hitherto mentioned. We give them 
that name from the fact that they spring from affec- 
tions or passions. There are numerous changes of 
colour that clearly arise from affections. When men 
are ashamed, then they blush ; when alarmed, they 
turn pale and so on. So much is this really the case 
that, I think, when a man is by nature disposed 
towards shame or alarm as arising from a certain con- 
comitance of bodily elements in him, we may not 
unfairly conclude that he takes on the corrrespond- 
ing colour. For that state of the bodily elements 
which for the moment accompanied the feeling of 
shame or alarm might very well also result from 
his physical organization, and thus a like colour 
might also arise in the process of nature. All 
states of this kind may be, therefore, included 
among passive qualities, seeing their source can be 
found in some constant and lasting affection. For 
whether their source can be found in the bodily 
organization or in long disease or sunburn, when 
they cannot be lightly removed and may even 
endure throughout life, yet a pale and a dusky com- 
plexion are always called qualities by us, because we 
are called such and such from our having that pallor 
or duskiness. 

Conditions, however, arising from causes soon 
rendered inoperative, if not entirely removed, will 
be known as affections, not qualities, seeing that no 
one is called such and such on account of those con- 
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ditions. He who blushes from shame is not, therefore, 
regarded as naturally ruddy, nor he who becomes 
pale from fear as one having a pallid complexion. 
We say ‘So-and-so was affected.’ Such states are 
affections, not qualities. 

Likewise, there are in the soul passive qualities 
and also affections. When a man has a temper from 
birth and its source is in certain affections not easy 
to change or remove, then we give it the name of a 
quality. Madness and irascibility and so on are cases 
in point. For it is on account of such things that we 
call a man mad or irascible. Likewise, distractions 
of mind, which, although not innate in themselves, 
yet arise from a certain concomitance of some other 
elements in him and seem to be either enduring or 
at least very hard to remove, are denominated 
qualities also. For people are called such and such 
on account of conditions like these. On the contrary, 
those which arise from some source that is readily 
healed we shall call by the name of affections, such 
as being somewhat angry, when vexed. For a 
man is not known as bad-tempered from being, 
when vexed, somewhat angry. We say ‘Such a 
man is affected.’ Such states are affections, not 
qualities. 

Of quality the fourth kind consists of the forms 
and the figures of things ; add to these also crooked- 
ness, straightness and all other qualities like them. 
For things are defined by these also as being of such 
and such nature. And things have a definite nature 
by being ‘triangular,’ ‘ quadrangular,’ by being 
‘straight,’ ‘ crooked’ and so on. In virtue, indeed, 
of its figure or shape is each thing qualified. Rare 
and dense, rough and smooth, while appearing at 
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first sight to indicate quality, are foreign, in fact, 
from that class. They will rather be found to denote 
a particular position of the parts. Thus we call a 
thing dense, when the parts that compose it are 
closely compacted, but rare, when those parts have 
interstices ; rough, when some parts are projecting, 
but smooth, when the surface is smooth, upon which, 
so to speak, lie those parts. 

These are the four kinds of quality. Others there 
possibly may be, but these are those strictly so called. 

Qualities, then, are those mentioned. ‘The things 
that derive their names from them or depend in some 
other way on them are said to be things qualified 
in some definite manner or other. In most—indeed, 
nearly all—cases the names of the qualified things 
are derived from the names of the qualities. From 
‘ whiteness,’ from ‘ grammar,’ from ‘ justice,’ we have 
‘white,’ ‘ grammatical,’ ‘just.’ So with all other 
similar cases. 

Sometimes, however, the qualities having no names 
of their own, no derivative names can exist. Thus 
the name of the runner or boxer, so called from an 
innate capacity, cannot be derived from a quality. 
That is to say, such capacities have no particular 
names, as the sciences have, with a reference to 
which we call one man a boxer, another a wrestler 
and soon. By ascience we mean a disposition ; each 
science, too, has its own name, such as boxing, for 
instance, or wrestling. And those who are that way 
disposed get their name from the name of the science. 
Sometimes, moreover, the quality possesses a well- 
defined name, but the thing that partakes of its 
nature does not also take its name from it. For 
instance, a good man is good from possessing the 
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quality, virtue. We do not, however, derive the 
term, ‘ good,’ from the other term, ‘virtue.’ Yet 
this is seldom the case. 

Thus those things have a definite quality which 
have derived their name from it or in some other way 
depend on it. 

Qualities admit contrariety—not in all cases, how- 
ever. Justice and injustice are contraries, blackness 
and whiteness and so on. The things that are called 
such and such on account of their having these 
qualities also fall into this class. For the just and the 
unjust are contraries, the black and the white thing 
and so on. But this is not so in all cases. Red, 
yellow and similar colours are qualities that have no 
contraries. 

If one of two contraries is a quality, the other is also 
a quality. This will be clear to whoever examines the 
rest of the categories. Injustice is contrary to justice, 
and justice itself is a quality : so, then, is also in- 
justice. For no other category fits it, not quantity, 
neither relation, nor place, nor, in short, any other. 
This holds in the case of all contraries that we 
denominate qualities. 

Qualities admit of degrees. For one thing is more 
white than another; another, again, is less white. 
And one thing is more just than another. And a 
thing may get more of a quality; for things 
that are white may get whiter. This rule, while 
it holds in most cases, is subject to certain 
exceptions. For if justice could be more or less 
justice, certain problems might thereon arise, as 
is also the case with all qualities which we may call 
dispositions. And some go so far as to say that these 
cannot admit of degrees. Health and justice them- 
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selves, they contend, are not subject to such varia- 
tions, but people in varying degrees are possessed of 
health, justice and so on. The same with gram- 
matical knowledge and all dispositions soever. And 
certainly none can deny that the things that are 
marked by such qualities have them in more or less 
measure. This man will know more about grammar, 
be healthier or juster than that. 

Terms that express a thing’s figure—‘ triangular,’ 
‘yectangular ’ and so on—can hardly admit of degrees. 
For the objects to which the definition applies of 
triangle or circle are equally triangular or circular. 
Others, to which the definition of neither of these 
things applies, cannot differ themselves in degree. 
For the square is no more of a circle than is—let us 
say—the rectangle. To neither of these the definition 
we give of a circle applies. So, unless, in a word, 
the definition of the thing or the term thus in question 
is appropriate to both of the objects, they cannot at 
allbe compared. Not all qualities, then, have degrees. 

The aforementioned characteristics are no way 
peculiar to quality. What is peculiar is this, that we 
predicate ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ with a reference to 
quality only. For one thing is like to another in 
respect of some quality only. So this is distinctive of 
quality. 

It must not cause us trouble, however, if someone 
objects to our statements that, quality being our 
theme, we include in that category also a good 
many relative terms. For both habits and dis- 
positions we admitted to be relative terms. Now, 
at least in most cases, it happens that the genera, 
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doubtless, are relative; not so the individuals. 
Knowledge, the genus, we define by a reference to 
something beyond it, for knowledge is knowledge 
of something. Particular branches, however, of know- 
ledge are not thus explained. For example, we 
do not define by a reference to something external 
a knowledge of grammar or music. For these, if in 
some sense relations, can only be taken for such in 
respect of their genus or knowledge. That is to say, 
we call grammar the knowledge, not grammar, of 
something, and music we call, in like manner, the 
knowledge, zoé music, of something. 

Thus particular branches of knowledge are not to be 
classed among relatives. People are called such and 
such from possessing these branches of knowledge. 
These are the things they possess, being, therefore, 
called ‘ knowing’ or ‘ expert,’ and never the genus 
or knowledge. And, therefore, those branches of 
knowledge, in virtue of which we are sometimes de- 
scribed as of such and such nature, themselves must 
come under the category of quality, not of relation. 
Moreover, if anything happened to be both relation 
and quality, then it were nowise absurd to include 
it in both of these categories. 

IX. Action and affection (or passion) have con- 
traries and also degrees. That is, heating is contrary 
to cooling, as also being cooled to being heated or, 
again, being pleased to being pained. Thus it is 
they admit contrariety. Moreover, they allow of 
degrees ; for you can heat or be heated more or less. 
Hence it follows that both action and affection may 
admit of variations of degree. 

Of these categories so much is stated. Posture 
or position we spoke of, when dealing before with 
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relation. We said that such terms get their names 
from the attitudes corresponding to them. The 
rest, that is, time, place and state, are so clear 
that I need say no more than I said at the very 
beginning—that a state is intended by terms such 
as being ‘shod,’ ‘armed’ and the like, whereas 
place is intended by phrases like ‘in the Lyceum’ 
and so forth.¢ 

X. We have now said enough on the subject of the 
categories that we proposed, and with opposites next 
we must deal and the various senses of the word. 
For we call things opposed in four ways—first of 
all, as correlatives are, either term of each pair to 
the other ; in the next place, as contraries are; in 
the third place, as privatives to positives; lastly, as 
affirmatives to negatives. Speaking in outline, I 
mean that correlatives that are opposed are expres- 
sions like ‘ double’ and ‘half,’ while of contraries 
that are opposed we may take ‘ good’ and ‘bad’ for 
examples. Of privative and positive terms we may 
here mention ‘blindness’ and ‘sight,’ ‘ he is sitting’ 
and ‘he is not sitting ’ in the case of affirmatives and 
negatives. 

Opposites, when relatives also, our custom it is 
to explain by referring the one to the other and 
using the genitive case or some other grammatical 
construction. Thus ‘double,’ a relative term, is 
explained as the double of something. And know- 
ledge, a relative term, is opposed to the thing that is 
known and explained by a reference to it. The 
thing that is known is explained by a reference to 
its opposite, to knowledge: for the thing that is 
known will be known by a something—more pre- 
cisely, by knowledge. All opposites, then, are 
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explained by referring the one to the other and 
using the genitive case or some other grammati- 
cal construction, when these are correlatives also. 
Opposites are no way dependent, when contraries, 
the one upon the other but are contrary one to 
the other. The good is not called, for example, 
the good of the bad but its contrary. Similarly, 
white is not known as the white of the black but 
its contrary. Thus these two kinds of opposition 
are entirely distinct from one another. But con- 
traries such that the subjects in which they are 
naturally found or of which they can be predicated 
must needs contain the one or the other—these never 
can have intermediates. When there is no such 
necessity, then the reverse is the case, and they 
always will have an intermediate. For example, 
both health and disease may be said to be naturally 
present in the bodies of all living things, and in 
consequence one or the other must be present 
in animal bodies. We predicate both odd and even 
in similar manner of number ; in consequence, one 
or the other must always be present in number. 
Now, health and disease, odd and even, have no inter- 
mediate between them. But where there is no such 
necessity, then the reverse is the case. For example, 
both blackness and whiteness are naturally present 
in body, but neither need be in a body. For not 
every body existing must either be black or be white. 
Then we predicate goodness and badness of man, as 
of many things else. Neither goodness nor badness, 
however, although they are predicated of them, is 
present of necessity inthem. Not all things are good 
orare bad. Now, such contraries have intermediates. 
Between black and white, for example, are sallow and 
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grey and so forth, while between good and bad we 
have that which is neither the one nor the other. 
And some intermediate qualities have their own re- 
cognized names. We may take as examples again 
grey and sallow and similar colours, intermediate 
between white and black. In some of the cases, 
however, to name them were no easy matter. We 
then must define the intermediate as that which is 
neither extreme—‘ neither good nor yet bad,’ for 
example, ‘ neither just nor unjust,’ and so forth. 

What are called ‘ privatives ’ and ‘ positives ’ refer 
to identical subjects, as blindness and sight to the 
eye. It is ever the case with such pairs that we 
predicate one or the other, wherever the particular 
‘ positive ’ is naturally found or produced. Thus we 
say that what may have a faculty then is deprived of 
that faculty, when it is totally absent and yet should 
be naturally present and present also at that time. 
Not what is without teeth or sight do we, therefore, 
call toothless or blind. But we rather use those 
terms of that which has not but should have teeth 
or sight and should have teeth or sight at that time. 
For, indeed, certain creatures there are which from 
birth have no teeth or no sight but are not known as 
toothless or blind. 

To possess and to be without faculties cannot be 
considered the same with the corresponding ‘ posi- 
tives’ and ‘ privatives.’ ‘Sight’ is, for instance, a 
‘ positive,’ ‘ blindness,’ its opposite, a ‘ privative.’ 
‘Sight ’ and ‘ to have sight,’ however, must not be 
considered identical. So ‘ to be blind’ is not ‘ blind- 
ness.’ For ‘ blindness,’ we said, is a ‘ privative,’ but 
‘to be blind’ signifies a condition of want or privation. 
‘To be blind’ is itself not a‘ privative.’ This may, 
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moreover, be noted, that, if ‘to be blind’ could be 
rightly considered the same thing with ‘ blindness,’ 
then should we predicate both, without doubt, of 
identical things. This, however, is never the case. A 
man may be said to be blind ; yet a man is not said 
to be blindness. 

As ‘ positives ’ and ‘ privatives’ are opposites, so 
are possessing a faculty and being in a state of priva- 
tion. We have the same sort of antithesis. For to be 
blind and have sight are opposed just as blindness 
and sight. 

What is affirmed in a statement is not of itself 
affirmation nor what is denied a denial. ‘ Affirmation’ 
means ‘ affirmative statement,’ ‘ denial’ means ‘a 
negative statement.’ But what is affirmed or denied 
in a statement is matter of fact, not a statement, 
proposition, assertion. It, nevertheless, is the case 
that the things we affirm and deny are called oppo- 
sites in the same sense. For we have the same sort 
of antithesis. Just as the affirmative statement and 
the negative themselves are opposed—take the two 
propositions, for instance, ‘he sits’ and ‘he is not 
sitting ’—so, too, are the facts thus expressed or his 
sitting, that is, and not sitting. 

‘ Positives ’ and ‘ privatives ’ clearly are not in the 
same sense opposed as are relatives one to the other. 
We do not explain them, I mean, by referring the 
one to the other. We do not call sight sight of blind- 
ness, nor use any other form of statement that serves 
to bring out a relation. And blindness, in similar 
manner, we do not call blindness of sight, but we 
call it privation of sight. Again, relative terms 
are reciprocal. Therefore, were blindness a relative, 
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blindness and sight would reciprocate. This is, 
however, not so. For we do not call sight sight of 
blindness. 

That ‘ positives’ and ‘ privatives,’ moreover, are 
not in the same sense opposed as are contraries one 
to the other seems perfectly clear from the following. 
When contraries have no intermediate, we saw that 
the one or the other must ever be present in the 
subject in which they are naturally found or of 
which they will serve as the predicates. Where 
this necessity obtained, then the terms could have 
no intermediates. Health and disease, odd and 
even, were mentioned above as examples. But 
where contraries have an intermediate, no such 
necessity obtains. It was not every subject that 
may be receptive of black and of white that must, 
therefore, be black or be white. And the same, 
too, with coldness and heat. That is, something 
or other intermediate between black and white 
may be present, between hot and cold and the like. 
(Moreover, we have already seen that those con- 
traries had an intermediate, where it was not a 
necessity that one of the two should be inherent in 
everything capable of receiving them.) An excep- 
tion must, however, be made where one contrary 
naturally inheres. To be hot is the nature of fire, 
and the nature of snow to be white. In such cases, 
then, one of the contraries needs must be definitely 
present, ot one or the other, in things. It is out of 
the question that fire should be cold or that snow 
should be black. Hence it follows that one of the 
contraries need not be present in all things that may 
be receptive of such. It is present of necessity only 
in the subjects in which it inheres. And, moreover, 
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in cases like this it is definitely one or the other, not 
either the one or the other, which is of necessity 
present. 

Neither of the foregoing statements holds good of 
our ‘ positives ’ and ‘ privatives.’ Subjects receptive 
of such are not bound to have one or the other. For 
what is not yet at the stage when it naturally ought 
to have sight is not called either seeing or sightless. 
And ‘ positives’ and ‘ privatives,’ therefore, are not 
to be classed with those contraries where there is no 
intermediate. Neither, again, should we class them 
with contraries having intermediates. For one or the 
other at times must form part of each possible subject. 
When a thing should by nature have sight, we shall 
say that it sees or is blind, indeterminately and not 
of necessity but whichever it happens to be. It has 
not of necessity sight ; it is not of necessity blind ; 
it must be in one state or the other. But have we not 
already seen that of contraries having intermediates 
neither the one nor the other need be found in each 
possible subject but definitely one of the pair must 
be present in some of those subjects? That ‘ posi- 
tives’ and ‘ privatives,’ therefore, are not opposed 
one to the other in either of the same ways as con- 
traries will be evident from the foregoing. 

Of contraries this, too, holds good, that, the subject 
remaining identical, either may change to the other, 
unless, indeed, one of those contraries constitutes 
part of that subject, as heat constitutes part of fire. 
What is healthy may well become sick, what is white 
may in time become black, what is cold may in turn 
become hot. And the good becomes bad, the bad 
good. For the bad man, when once introduced to 
new modes both of living and thinking, may improve, 
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* See what was said in c. 4 upon uncombined words, 
truth and falsity. 
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be it ever so little. And should such a man once 
improve, even though it be only a little, he might, 
it is clear, make great progress or even, indeed, change 
completely. For ever more easily moved and inclined 
is a man towards virtue, although in the very first 
instance he made very little improvement. We 
naturally, therefore, conclude he will make ever 
greater advance. And, if so, as the process continues, 
it will at length change him entirely, provided that 
time is allowed. 

As for ‘ positives ’ and ‘ privatives,’ however, there 
cannot be change in both ways. From possession 
you may pass to privation but not from the latter 
to the former. A man who has once become blind 
never finds that his sight is restored, as a man who 
has once become bald never after recovers his hair 
and a man who has once lost his teeth never after 
can grow a new set. 

Affirmations and negations are opposed, it is patent, 
in none of those ways upon which we have already 
touched. It is here, and here only, indeed, that one 
opposite needs must be true, while the other must 
always be false. In the case of other opposites— 
contraries, correlatives, positives and privatives—this 
will in no wise hold good. Thus of health and 
disease, which are contraries, neither is true, neither 
false. Take correlatives, ‘double’ and ‘half.’ 
Again, neither is true, neither false. So also with 
‘ positives ’ and ‘ privatives,’ such as are blindness 
and sight. To sum up, unless words are combined, 
‘true’ and ‘false’ can have no application. And 
all the afore-mentioned opposites are but mere un- 
combined words.* 

However, when words that are contraries consti- 
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tute parts of those statements opposed as affirmative 
and negative, these would especially seem to lay 
claim to this characteristic. The statement that 
‘ Socrates is ill’ is the contrary of ‘ Socrates is well.’ 
Yet we cannot maintain even here that one state- 
ment must always be true and the other must always 
be false. For, if Socrates really exists, one is true 
and the other is false. But if Socrates does not 
exist, both the one and the other are false. To say 
‘he is ill’ will be false, and to say ‘he is well’ will 
be false, if no Socrates so much as exists. 

As for ‘ positives ’ and ‘ privatives,’ however, if the 
subject is not in existence, then neither proposition 
istrue. Ifthe subject exists, even then one. will not 
be true always, one false. That ‘ Socrates has sight,’ 
for example, is the opposite of ‘ Socrates is blind ’ in 
the sense in which ‘ opposite ’ was used as applied to 
privation and possession. Now, if Socrates really 
exists, it is not of necessity the case that one state- 
ment is true and one false. For he may not as yet 
have arrived at the stage when a man acquires sight, 
so that both of the statements are false, as they are, 
if he does not exist. 

To return to affirmation and negation. Of these 
we may say in all cases that one must be false and 
one true, be the subject existent or not. For, if 
Socrates really exists, ‘ he is ill’ or ‘ not ill’ must be 
true; ‘he is ill’ or ‘ not ill’ must be false. And the 
same, if he does not exist. For, provided he does not 
exist, it is false to pronounce ‘he is ill’; ‘ he is not 
ill,’ however, is true. Thus that one of the two must 
be true and the other be false in all cases will hold of 
those opposites only which are in the same sense 
opposed as affirmative and negative statements. 
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XI. The contrary of good must be evil, and this 
can be proved by induction. The contrary of health 
is disease, that of courage is cowardice and so on. 
Of an evil, however, the contrary is either a good or 
an evil. For instance, defect is an evil; its con- 
trary, excess, is an evil. But the mean, which is 
contrary to either in an equal degree, is a good. 
You, however, find few such exceptions, and, gener- 
ally speaking, it is true that the contrary of evil is 

ood. 

7 It does not of necessity follow that, if one of the 
contraries exists, then the other must also exist. 
For suppose that all things became healthy. There 
then would be health, not disease. Or suppose that 
all things became white. There would then be white 
only, not black. Inasmuch, too, as Socrates ill is 
the contrary of Socrates well and both contraries 
cannot exist at one time in the same individual, if 
one of the contraries existed, the other could not 
then exist. For, provided he was well was the fact, 
he was ill could not also be fact. 

This point will be evident also: the subjects of 
contrary qualities must have the same species or 
genus. For health and disease have for subject the 
body of some living creature, and whiteness and black- 
ness a body which need not be specified further. 
And justice, likewise, and injustice arise in the souls 
of mankind. 

In addition, two contrary qualities always belong 
to one genus or else to the contrary genera, when 
they are not themselves genera. White, for example, 
and black will belong to the same genus, colour. 
Justice, again, and injustice fall under two contrary 
genera, those we call virtue and vice. Good and evil 
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*4 ypanuarich, a much wider term in the Greek than is 
‘grammar’ in English. Here it may very well signify 
reading or writing or both. 
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belong to no genera, being themselves actual genera, 
having subordinate species. 

XII. There are four different senses in which we 
may call one thing ‘ prior’ to another. Whenever 
we use the term ‘ prior’ in its proper and primary 
sense, it is time that we have in our minds. Itis thus 
that we call a thing ‘ older,’ ‘more ancient’ than 
some other thing, signifying that its time has been 
longer. 

Secondly, ‘ prior’ may be used, when the order 
of being is fixed and incapable of being reversed. 
‘One’ is prior, among numbers, to ‘two.’ For pro- 
vided, that is, ‘ two’ exists, then it follows that ‘ one’ 
must exist. The existence of ‘one,’ on the contrary, 
does not imply that of ‘two.’ And the order of 
being, in consequence, cannot be changed and re- 
versed. Thus of two things we call that one ‘ prior’ 
which precedes in irreversible sequence. 

Thirdly, we use the term ‘ prior’ in regard to any 
order whatever. And this is the case in the sciences, 
as it is also with speeches. In sciences using de- 
monstration we have what is prior in its order and 
what is, per contra, posterior. Take geometrical 
science : the elements—points, lines and so on—are 
prior to propositions or problems. And, likewise, in 
what we call ‘ grammar ’ ¢ the letters are prior to the 
syllables. So in the case of a speech will the proem 
be prior to the narrative. 

Besides the three senses aforesaid whatsoever is 
better, more honourable, is said to be naturally prior. 
Thus the common folk, speaking of those whom they 
hold in esteem or affection, describe them as coming 
first with them or having prior place in their hearts. 
But this use seems the strangest of all. 
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These, I think, are the four distinct senses in which 
we may use the term ‘prior.’ Yet another might 
seem to exist beyond those we have already men- 
tioned. For where in the case of two things the 
existence of either implies or necessitates that of the 
other, that thing which is somehow the cause may, 
in consequence, fairly be considered as naturally 
prior to the other. Such cases can clearly be found. 
‘The existence of a man, for example, necessitates the 
truth of the statement wherein we assert his existence. 
The converse is also the case. For if he exists, then 
the statement asserting that fact will be true. If 
the statement, conversely, is true, then the man 
referred to must exist. The true statement, however, 
is nowise the cause of the man’s thus existing ; and 
yet his existence would seem in some manner or 
other the cause of the truth of the true proposition. 
For the latter is called ‘ true’ or ‘ false,’ as the man 
thus exists or does not. So it seems that we use the 
term ‘ prior ’ in as many as five different senses. 

XIII. ‘ Simultaneous ’ we use in its primary and 
most correct meaning of things that have come into 
being together. For neither in that case is prior, nor 
is either posterior to the other. We mean ‘ simul- 
taneous in time.’ ‘ Simultaneous ’ in nature we apply 
to those things where the being of either necessitates 
that of the other but neither is cause of the other. 
For instance, take ‘ double’ and ‘ half,’ for these two 
have reciprocal dependence. Ifa double exists, then 
ahalf; if a half exists, also a double. And neither 
of these is the cause of the other’s existence or being. 

Species marked off and opposed under one genus 
each to the others are called ‘simultaneous’ in 
nature. I mean those marked off or divided by 
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identical modes of division. That is to say, the 
‘ winged ’ species is called ‘ simultaneous ’ in nature 
with both the ‘ aquatic’ and ‘terrestrial.’ All are 
marked off and opposed under one genus each to the 
others. For into these species is ‘ animal,’ the genus,-—- 
marked off by division. And none will be prior or 
posterior; all are in nature ‘simultaneous.’ Each 
of these species is further marked off into certain sub- 
species, which also are called ‘simultaneous’ in 
nature for just the same reasons. The genus is prior 
to the species. That is to say that the order of being 
cannot be reversed. If the species ‘ aquatic’ exists, 
then does also the genus or ‘animal’; but granted 
the genus exists, there is not of necessity the species. 
Thus we call ‘simultaneous’ in nature those 
things where the being of either necessitates that of 
the other but neither is cause of the other, and also 
those species marked off and opposed under one 
genus only. We use ‘ simultaneous,’ too, in its first 
and unqualified sense of those things that have come 
into being at one and the same time together. 
XIV. There are six kinds of what we call motion— 
generation, that is, and destruction, increase, diminu- 
tion, alteration and, finally, changes of place. With 
a single exception it is plain that all these are distinct 
from each other. Destruction is not generation, and 
increase is not diminution, nor yet does it mean 
change of place. And so also it is with the rest. In 
the case of alteration, however, it may be objected 
by some that a subject, when altered, is altered by 
one of the other five motions. And yet this is not 
really so. For by all or, at least, most affections 
alterations are brought about in us that have nought 
in common whatever with those other motions we 
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mentioned. For that which is thereby affected need 
not be increased or diminished or undergo any such 
process. It follows that alteration is different from 
all other species of motion. For, were it the same 
with some other, the object, when altered, would 
straightway be also increased or diminished or undergo 
some other motion. But that is not so of necessity. 
Moreover, whatever was increased or was subject to 
some other motion would be of necessity altered. 
And yet there are things that increase and are not 
thereby altered as well. For example, if a gnomon 
is added, a square is increased in its size but does not 
undergo alteration, remaining a square as before.* 
So itis with all similar forms. Alteration and increase, 
it follows, are two distinct species of motion. 

Rest is, broadly, the contrary of motion. But 
particular species of motion have each their par- 
ticular contraries. Thus change in place may 
be said to have rest in a place for its contrary, 
increase will have diminution, generation destruction 
orcorruption. But as for the first of those mentioned, 
a change to the contrary place would appear in the 
strictest sense contrary—that is, ascent to descent 
and descent to ascent and the like. But as for the 


* The accompanying figure illustrates what is meant 
about the square and the Gnomon. 
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motion remaining of those we have mentioned above, 
it were no easy matter to say what its contrary 
actually is. And, in fact, it appears to have none or, 
here too, it is ‘ rest in its quality ’ or ‘ change to the 
contrary quality,’ just as we said change of place had 
for contrary rest in a place or a change to a contrary 
place. Alteration means change of a quality. There- 
fore, to qualitative motion we oppose either rest in 
its quality or change to a contrary quality. Thus 
black and white will be contraries; therefore, 
becoming the one will be contrary to becoming the 
other. There is change of a quality here, which 
implies alteration, in consequence, into a contrary 
quality. 

XV. ‘ To have’ has a good many meanings. We 
use it of habits, dispositions and also of all other 
qualities. Thus we are said to ‘have’ virtue, to 
‘have’ this or that piece of knowledge. And then 
it is used of a quantity, such as the height a man has. 
So it is that we say that a man ‘has’ a stature of 
three or four cubits. Again, it is used of apparel ; 
aman ‘has’ a cloak or a tunic. Moreover, we use 
it of things that we ‘ have ’ on some part of the body, 
a ring on the finger, for instance. We employ it of 
parts of the body ; a man ‘has’ a hand or a foot. 
It is used in the case of a vessel: a jar will be said 
to ‘have’ wine and a corn-measure said to ‘have?’ 
wheat. And in cases like these we are thinking 
of what is contained in the vessel. Once more, we 
use ‘have’ of a property, men ‘ having’ houses or 
fields. 

People say that a man ‘has’ a wife and a wife, 
in like manner, a husband. This meaning is very 


* In English, of course, we say ‘ hold.’ 
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far-fetched. When we say that a man has a wife, 
then we mean that he lives with her merely. 

There may be more senses of ‘have.’ But the 
customary meanings, I think, are set forth in the 
foregoing summary. 
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Ch. 1. The relation of language to thought. 


Ch. 


Ch. 


Ch. 
Ch. 


Ch. 
Ch. 


Ch. 
Ch. 
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Isolated notions express neither truth nor 
falsehood. 

Combination of notions or ideas in proposi- 
tions or judgements essential before truth 
or error is possible. 


. Definition of a noun. 


Nouns simple or composite. 
Indefinite nouns. 
Cases of nouns. 


. Definition of a verb. 


Indefinite verbs. 
Tenses of verbs. 


. Definition of a sentence. 


Not every sentence a proposition. 


. Of simple and complex or composite pro- 


positions, 


. Of contradictory propositions. 
. Of universal, indefinite and particular affirma- 


tive and negative propositions. 
Of contrary as opposed to contradictory pro- 
positions, 


. Definition of single propositions. 
. Of propositions referring to the future, as 


opposed to propositions referring to the pre- 
sent time or to the past. 


Ch. 10. 


wh. 11. 


Ch. 12. 


Ch. 13. 


Ch. 14. 


ON INTERPRETATION 


Affirmative and negative propositions ar- 
ranged with a diagram in pairs. 

The correct position of the negative (ov). 

Of the truth and error of certain propositions. 
Of propositions with indefinite nouns or in- 
definite nouns and verbs. 

To transpose the subject and predicate makes 
no difference to the meaning of propositions. 
Some propositions that seem to be simple are 
really compound. 

So are some dialectical questions. 

The nature of dialectical questions. 

Two simple propositions, which have the 
same subject, may be true; but we cannot 
of necessity combine the two predicates into 
one predicate. 

Several predicates holding of one subject, 
when taken by themselves and individually, 
cannot be combined together to make up 
one simple proposition, unless all are essential 
to the subject and none is implied in another. 
Of propositions affirming or denying the 
possible, impossible, contingent and neces- 
sary, and of their proper contradictories. 
The relations that subsist between such 
propositions. 

The relation of the actual to the possible. 
Three classes of entities. 

Of the proper contrary of an affirmation, 
whether universal or particular. 
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° It is hard to say which - the passage, provided this 
means the De wtnima. Dr. W. 1D. Koss has observed that 
‘The De Interpretations was ‘ee by Andronicus, oo 
the ground, apparently, of a reference to the De Anima to 
which nothing in that work corresponds. There arc, how- 
ever, many such references in undoubtedly genuine works 
of Aristotle, and more than one way of explaining them. 
There is strong external evidence for its authenticity ; 
Theophrastus and Eudemus both wrote books which seem 
to presuppose it, and Ammonius tells us that Andronicus 
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I. Let us, first of all, define noun and verb, then 
explain what is meant by denial, affirmation, proposi- 
tion and sentence. 

Words spoken are symbols or signs of affections 
or impressions of the soul; written words are the 
signs of words spoken. As writing, so also is speech 
not the same for all races of men. But the mental 
affections themselves, of which these words are 
primarily signs, are the same for the whole of man- 
kind, as are also the objects of which those affections 
are representations or likenesses, images, copies. 
With these points, however, I dealt in my treatise 
concerning the soul*; they belong to a different 
inquiry from that which we now have in hand. 

As at times there are thoughts in our minds un- 
accompanied by truth or by falsity, while there are 
others at times that have necessarily one or the other, 
so also it is in our speech, for combination and 
division are essential before you can have truth and 
was the only critic who cast doubt on it. Finally, its style 
and grammar seem to be genuinely Aristotelian. All that 
can really be said against it is that much of it is somewhat 
elementary ; but Aristotle doubtless gave elementary as well 
as advanced lectures’ (Aristotle, p. 10). The Provost of 
Oriel remarks that H. Maier ‘ suggests that the reference 
in 16 a 8 should be transferred to 16 a 13 and relates to De 
An. iii. 6.” 
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1s voypatt, olov 70 arfipw7os 7) TO Aevxov, Gray jy 
mpootebi) mH ovre yap pre Bd0s ovre dAnbés Tw. 
onpetov 8 €ari robe: Kat yap o TpayéAagos 
onpaiver per Tt, oumw be aAnBes 7) peddos, éay 
Hy 76 elvae 7 py elvan tpoorebF,  atAG@s 7) Kata 
Laas 

20 “Ovopa perv obv dori dur onparruct Karta 
seni dvev xpovov, is pnder Be pos éoti o- 
pavtiKov KEXUPUT [LEVEY « yap Kaderzos 0 
immos ovoev avTo Kall’ €avto onpaive, wamep ev 
T@ doy TO xados immos. od Bye ove" Gomep 
év tots dmois Gvopacw, ouTws exer Kal ev Tous 

25 OupTEeTAEyjLevots’ ev éxeivors peev yap To pépos 
ovdapas onavriKov, ev be TovTots BovAcras pev, 
add’ ovdevos Kexwpiojevorv, olov ev tm éaxtpo- 
ae TO Kens over onpatver xa0’ éavrd. 

6 € KaTa av Oy) x7", Ort duce Trav Svop drew 
aie éorw, GAN’ Grav yérnjrat avptBodov, éret 
SnAoiatl ye te Kai of dypdpparor dda, olor 
Onpiwy, dv oddev €oru Gvopa. 

ee We) 3° obk drfpwros obx Svopia. ob By ovde 
Keira ovojia O Te Set Kadciv adro- ovre yap Adyos 
ovre arépacts €or. aA’ €oTw ov opa aopioror, 
ore Opoiws ef’ drovoty trdpyet Kal dros Kai pen 
vos. 





® AawNGs ard ypbvov; some wonld render these words ‘in 
the resent or some other tense.” I retain the Greek word 
rendered ‘ goat-stag,’ which stands for a fabulous animal, 
half of it goat and half stag, since the word can nowadays be 
found in a number of good English dictionaries. 
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falsity. A noun or a verb by itself much resembles a 
concept or thought which is neither combined nor 
disjoined. Such is ‘man,’ for example, or ‘ white,’ 
if pronounced without any addition. As yet it is not 
true nor false. And a proof of this lies in the fact 
that ‘ tragelaphos,’ while it means something, has no 
truth nor falsity in it, unless in addition you predicate 
being or not-being of it, whether generally (that is 
to say, without definite time-connotation) or in a 
particular tense.* 

II. A noun is a sound having meaning established 
by convention alone but no reference whatever to 
time, while no part of it has any meaning, considered 
apart from the whole. Take the proper name ‘ Good- 
steed,’ for instance. The ‘steed’ has no meaning 
apart, as it has in the phrase ‘a good steed.’ It is 
necessary to notice, however, that simple nouns 
differ from composite. While in the case of the 
former the parts have no meaning at all, in the latter 
they have a certain meaning but not as apart from 
the whole. Let us take ‘ pirate-vessel,’ for instance. 
The ‘ vessel ’ has no sense whatever, except as a part 
of the whole. 

We have already said that a noun signifies this or 
that by convention. No sound is by nature a noun: 
it becomes one, becoming a symbol. Inarticulate 
noises mean something—for instance, those made by 
brute beasts. But no noises of that kind are nouns. 

‘ Not-man ’.and the like are not nouns, and J know 
of no recognized names we can give such expressions 
as these, which are neither denials nor sentences. 
Call them (for want of a better) by the name of 
indefinite nouns, since we use them of all kinds of 
things, non-existent as well as existing. 
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16> To 5€ Didwros 7 DiAwrt Kat doa trovabra, obx 
dvépata GAA Tracts dvopaTos. Adyos bE dorw 
abrod Ta ev GANa Kata Ta avra: or 5€ peta Tob 
€or 7 Hv 7 €ata ovK adnfever 7 Pevderar, TO 
S€ dvopa det- olov DiAwros €otw H ob éorw: 
sovder ydp mw oure aAnfever ovre pevderar. 

Ill. ‘Pipa 8€ ear 76 mpoconpaivoy ypovov, of 
pépos ovder onpaiver ywpis, Kai €otw ael raw 
kal’ érépov Xeyoudrwv anpuciov. Adyw 8 Gre 
Tpocanpaive. xporov, olov tyiea per Gropa, 70 
b€ dytatves pia: mpoconpaive: yap TO viv bn 

10 dpyewv. Kat det trav Kal’ érépov Acyouévaw 
onpetov €atw, ofov trav Kal? tzoxcydvou A év 
brroKepevar. 

To 8€ ody byatver Kai 76 od Kapver ob pHpa 
A€yw: mpoconpatves pév yap ypovov Kai aei ward 
Twos Umdpxet, TH 5€ Stagopa Svopa ob Keira: a’ 

15 €OTW AdpLoTOV PHua, GTL dpoiws ed’ stovotw Un- 
apxet, Kal dvros Kal 411) OvTos. 

‘Opoiws 5€ Kai 7d byiaver 4 76 Uyavel od phpa, 
GMa mraas pijpatos: Siadepa b€ Tob prparos, 
Ort 76 pév Tov TapovTa mpoconpaiver ypdvov, Ta 
b€ 76 wépi€. 

2 Adra pev obv xa? cavra Acyopeva Ta prpata 
Ovopard €o7t Kal onpaiver rt (lornoe yap 6 Aéyww 
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‘Of Philo,’ ‘to Philo,’ and so on are cases of 
nouns and not nouns. Otherwise we define all these 
cases as the noun in itself is defined ; but when ‘ is,’ 
‘was’ or ‘ will be’ is added, they do not then form 
propositions, which either are true or are false, as 
the noun itself always does then. For ‘ of Philo is’ 
cannot by itself constitute a true or false proposition, 
Nor yet can ‘ of Philo is not.’ : 

III. A verb is a sound which not only conveys a 
particular meaning but has a time-reference also. 
No part by itself has a meaning. It indicates always 
that something is said or asserted of something. Let 
me explain what I mean by ‘ it has a time-reference 
also.’ Now, ‘ health’ is a noun, for example, ‘is 
healthy ’is a verb, nota noun. For the latter conveys 
its own meaning but also conveys that the state 
signified (namely, health) now exists. Then, a verb 
was an indication of something asserted of something ; 
I mean, of a something predicated of a subject or 
found present in it. 

‘Is not-ill,’ ‘is not-well’ and so on I should not, 
for my own part, call verbs. Though they certainly 
have the time-reference and function at all times as 
predicates, I know of no recognized name. Let us 
call them (for want of a better) by the name of 
indefinite verbs, since we use them of all kinds of 
things, non-existent as well as existent. 

‘ He was healthy ’ or ‘ he will be healthy ’ I like- 
wise should not call a verb. I should call it the tense 
of a verb. Verb and tenses in this respect differ : 
the verb indicates present time but the tenses all 
times save the present. 

Verbs by themselves, then, are nouns, and they 
stand for or signify something, for the speaker stops 
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éorw 7 PN, ovmu onpatver: oddé yap 76 elvar 7 
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s pags, €ay im mpoatey. a’ obi Tob aitipurou 
ovMaBi) pila. ovde yap cv tp pus ro os onpay « 
tikov, adda dwit €ore viv prover. dy 5€ rois 
Semdois onpaiver prev, GAN ob Kad’ ard, wes 
mpoeipyTat. 
7a “Eore 5€ Aoyos amas prev onartixds, ody ts 
Spyarov bé, GAN’ ws mpoeipyta, Kata ovwOnwny. 
azodpavrtxos d€ od as, aN’ év @ 70 GAnBevew 7 
pevdeoBar Urdpxet. ovx év drag dbé imdpxet, 
Bolov 7 €dx) Adyos perv, add’ ovre GAN OHS oure 
pevdys. ot pev oor dAXor agetafwoav- PrTOpURiis 
yap 7 mourext)s olketorépa 7) axeyus: 0 8€ amo- 
ais THs viv Gewpias. 
“Eove d€ els mpurtos Adyos azopav7iKos xard- 
10 sisi. elza anogaats: of 8° dMot martes avvddopu 
els. 
1 B. adds cara cuvenany. 





* Here the existential sense of the verb ‘ to be * is ignored 
and the copulative only considered. 

* Aristotle, of course, has in mind also questions, com- 
mands and the like, 
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his process of thinking and the mind of the hearer 
acquiesces. However, they do not as yet express 
positive or negative judgements. For even the in- 
finitives ‘to be,’ ‘not to be,’ and the participle 
‘ being ’ are indicative only of fact, if and when some- 
thing further is added. They indicate nothing them- 
selves but imply a copulation or synthesis, which we 
can hardly conceive of apart from the things thus 
combined.¢ 

IV. A sentence is significant speech, of which this 
or that part may have meaning—as something, that 
is, that is uttered but not as expressing a judgement 
of a positive or negative character. Let me explain 
this more fully. Take ‘ mortal.’ This, doubtless, has 
meaning but neither affirms nor denies ; some addi- 
tion or other is needed before it can affirm or deny. 
But the syllables of ‘mortal’ are meaningless. So it is 
also with ‘ mouse,’ of which ‘ -ouse ’ has no meaning 
whatever and is but a meaningless sound. But we 
saw that in composite nouns the particular parts 
have a meaning, although not apart from the 
whole. 

But while every sentence has meaning, though not 
as an instrument of nature but, as we observed, by 
convention, not all can be called propositions. We 
call propositions those only that have truth or falsity 
in them. A prayer is, for instance, a sentence but 
neither has truth nor has falsity. Let us pass over 
all such, as their study more properly belongs to the 
province of rhetoric or poetry. We have in our 
present inquiry propositions alone for our theme. 

V. A simple affirmation is the first kind, a simple 
negation the second of those propositions called 
simple. The rest are but one by conjunction. 
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2 ©=VI. Karadacis 8€ €arw drogarais Twos Kara 
twos. amodaais b€ €atw azddarats twos and 
Twos. 

’"Emet 5€ €oTt Kai To Utapyov azodaiverOat ws 
py Umdpxov Kai ro 417) Urapyov ws trdpyov Kai 
To Umdpxov ws bzdpyov Kal TO py) Umdpxov ws 





* Complex or composite Propositions: are those that com- 
prise more than one, as, for instance, * A is B, C and D,’ 
A is B, and C is D,’ and so forth. 
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Of all propositions a verb or a tense of a verb must 
form part. The definition, for instance, of ‘ man,’ 
unless ‘ is,’ ‘ was ’ or ‘ will be ’ is added or something 
or other of that kind, does not constitute a proposition. 
But someone may ask how the phrase, ‘ footed animal, 
having two feet,’ can be held to be one and not many. 
That the words are pronounced in succession does 
not constitute them a unity. However, that question 
belongs to a different inquiry from the present. 

Now, those propositions are single which indicate 
one single fact or are one, as we said, by conjunction. 
And those propositions are many which indicate not 
one but many or else have their parts unconjoined. 

Nouns and verbs let us call mere expressions. For 
we cannot use mere nouns or verbs, when expressing 
or enunciating something, for the purpose of making 
a statement, and that is so whether we happen to 
express a spontaneous opinion or someone pro- 
pounded a question to which we are giving an 
answer. 

And so, to return, we repeat that one kind of pro- 
positions is simple, comprising all those that affirm or 
deny some one thing of another, while the other is 
composite, thatis, compounded of simple propositions.* 
And a simple proposition, more fully, is a statement 
possessing a meaning, affirming or denying the pres- 
ence of some other thing in a subject in time past or 
present or future. 

VI. We mean by affirmation a statement affirming 
one thing of another ; we mean by negation a state- 
ment denying one thing of another. 

As men can affirm and deny both the presence of 
that which is present and the presence of that which 
is absent and this they can do with a reference to 
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a . w > , ¢ ’ id rs 
BTL 7) py, Ecorrat evartiat ai dzodavaes. Adyw 
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~ Ld ‘’ fit = % - a 

mas arOpwmos XevKos, addeis avOpwaos Aevxes. 

o A? a) ~ ‘ ‘ AY ‘ d 

Grav b€ emi tav KalloAov pév, pu Kabddov dé, 

e x ’ vA 2 ’ ‘ ’ ’ 
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4 » , ’ ’ a A] / 

éorw elvar evavtia mote. A€yw 5€ 7d pr KaBoArov 

> , a4 ~ , e ea ‘ 
10 GmrodaivecOat emi tv KaboAou, olov €ats AevKds 
avOpwros, odk €att AevKos arOpwros: Kxabdrov 
yap ovros Tod drOpwros oby ws KabdAou Kéxpyras 
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times that lie outside the present, whatever a man 
may affirm, it is possible as well to deny, and what- 
ever a man may deny, it is possible as well to affirm. 
Thus, it follows, each affirmative statement will have 
its own opposite negative, just as each negative 
statement will have its affirmative opposite. Every 
such pair of propositions we, therefore, shall call con- 
tradictories, always assuming the predicates and sub- 
jects are really the same and the terms used without 
ambiguity. These and some other provisos are 
needed in view of the puzzles propounded by im- 
portunate sophists. 

VII. Of things there are some universal and some 
individual or singular, according, I mean, as their 
nature is such that they can or they cannot be pre- 
dicates of numerous subjects, as ‘ man,’ for example, 
and ‘ Callias.’ 

Propositions, affirmative and negative, must some- 
times have universal subjects, at others individual or 
singular. Suppose we state two propositions, one 
affirmative, one of them negative, both universal in 
form, having one universal for subject ; then these 
propositions are contrary. By ‘both universal in 
form, having one universal for subject,’ I mean to say 
such propositions as ‘ every man is white,’ on the one 
hand, and ‘no man is white,’ on the other. When, 
however, the two propositions, while having a uni- 
versal subject, are not universal in character, we can- 
not describe them as contraries, though on occasions, 
it may be, the meaning intendcd is contrary. Take 
as examples of these ‘man is white,’ ‘man is not 
white ’andsoon. The subject or‘ man’ is universal, 
and yet the propositions themselves are not stated 
as though universal. For neither contains the word 
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* * Distributed,’ in the language of the text books, 
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‘every.’ The subject is not a universal in virtue of 
having an ‘ every’; but ‘ every,’ applied to the sub- 
ject, confers on the whole proposition its absolute 
universality. And yet, if both subject and predicate 
are used in their fullest extension,’ the resulting 
proposition will be false. For, indeed, no affirmation 
at all could, in those circumstances, be true. ‘ Every 
man is every animal] ’ will serve as a good illustration 
of this. 

When their subject is one and the same but of two 
propositions the affirmative clearly indicates in its 
terms that the subject is taken universally, the nega- 
tive, however, that the subject is not universally 
taken, I call them contradictorily opposed. Ex- 
amples are ‘ every man is white,’ ‘ not every man is 
white ’ and the like, or, again, we have ‘some men 
are white,’ to which ‘ no man is white ’ is opposed in 
the manner of which I am speaking. Propositions 
are contrarily opposed when affirmative and negative 
alike are possessed of a universal character—the 
subject, that is, in both cases being marked as uni- 
versally taken. Thus ‘every man is white’ or ‘is 
just’ is the contrary, not the contradictory, of ‘ no 
man is white ’ or ‘ is just.’ 

In the case of such contraries we see that not both 
can be true at one time. Notwithstanding, their 
contradictories sometimes are both of them true, 
though their subject be one and the same. On the 
one hand, ‘ not every man is white,’ on the other 
hand, ‘ some men are white ’ will be both of them true 
propositions. But of those contradictory opposites 
having universals for subjects and being universal in 
character, one must be true, the other false. This 
also holds good of propositions with singular terms 
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° i.e. either distributed or undistributed. 
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for their subjects, as ‘Socrates is white’ and ‘ not 
white.” When, however, the two propositions are 
not universal in character, albeit about universals, 
not always do we find it the case that of these one is 
true, the other false. For, indeed, we can state very 
truly that man is and man is not white, and that man 
is and man is not beautiful. If ugly, a man is not 
beautiful; neither as yet is he beautiful, if he but 
tends to become so. This view on a summary notice 
may well seem repugnant to reason, since ‘ man is 
not white ’ would appear the equivalent of ‘no man 
is white.’ But they do not, in fact, mean the same, 
nor, again, are they both of necessity true at the same 
time or false. It is evident that the denial corre- 
sponding to a single affirmation itself must be single 
aswell. The denial, that is, must deny just the thing 
the affirmation affirms of the selfsame, identical sub- 
ject. We further require that the subjects be both 
universal or singular and also that both should be 
used or not used in their fullest extension.* ‘So- 
crates is white’ and ‘ not white’ constitute in this 
manner a pair. But if anything else is denied or the 
subject itself should be changed, though the predi- 
cate yet may remain, the denial will not correspond 
but be one that is simply distinct. To ‘every man 
is white,’ for example, “not every man is white’ 
corresponds, as ‘ no man is white,’ ‘ man is not white’ 
to ‘ some men are white,’ ‘ man is white.’ 

Now to sum up the foregoing statements, we showed 
that a single negation is opposed to a single affirma- 
tion in the manner we called contradictory and also 
explained which these were. From the class of con- 
tradictory propositions we further distinguished the 
contrary, explaining which these also were. We, 
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* Both may be true or both false. 
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moreover, have proved of two opposites that it is 
not the case always that one must be true and one 
false, and we set forth the reasons for this and ex- 
plained the conditions in which one is false, if the 
other i> true. 

VIII. A statement is single or one, when it either 
affirms or denies some one thing and no more of 
another, be the subject universal or not and the 
statement universal or not. We may take for 
examples the following, provided that ‘white’ has 
one meaning : 


Every man is white. Not every man is white. 
Man is white. Man is not white. 
No man is white. Some men are white. 


If, however, one word has two meanings, which do 
not combine to make one, the affirmation itself is 
not one. If, for instance, you gave the name ‘ gar- 
ment’ alike to a horse and a man, then it follows 
that ‘ garment is white ’ would be not one but two 
affirmations, as also would ‘ garment is not white’ 
be not one denial but two. For the statement that 
‘garment is white’ really means ‘horse and man 
both are white.’ And this statement, in turn, is the 
same as to say ‘ horse is white,’ ‘ man is white.’ And 
if these have more meanings than one and do not, 
in effect, make one statement, it follows that ‘ gar- 
ment is white ’ must itself have more meanings than 
one or, if not, it means nothing at all. For no par- 
ticular man is a horse. And accordingly not even 
here is one necessarily true and one false of two 
statements opposed contradictorily.* 

IX. In regard to things present or past, proposi- 
tions, whether positive or negative, are true of 
necessity or false. And of those contradictorily 
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* This chapter deals largely with contingency. However, 
it is hard to determine whether Aristotle held that conti 
could anywhere be found in the universe. See W. D. 
Aristotle, pp. 31, 75-78 and elsewhere. 
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opposed one, again, must be true and one false, when 
they have a universal for subject and are in themselves 
universal or else, as we noticed above, have a singular 
term for their subject. This need not, however, be 
so in the case of two such propositions as have 
universals for subjects but are not themselves uni- 
versal. That question also we discussed. 

When, however, we come to propositions whose 
subjects are singular terms, while their predicates 
refer to the future and not to the present or past, 
then we find that the case is quite changed.* Pro- 
positions, whether positive or negative, being them- 
selves true or false, every predicate that we affirm 
must belong to its subject or not. Hence it is that, 
if someone declares that a certain event will take 
place, while another declares it will not, one will 
clearly be speaking the truth, while the other as 
clearly will not. Both predicates cannot belong to 
one subject with regard to the future. For, if it is 
true to pronounce some particular thing to be white, 
it must be of necessity white. The reverse of this 
also holds good. As, again, it is white or not white, 
it was true to affirm or deny it. And, if it is not, in 
fact, white, then to say that it is will be false ; if to 
say that it is will be false, then it follows the thing is 
not white. We are driven, therefore, to concluding 
that all affirmations and denials must either be true 
or be false. 

Now, if all this is so, there is nothing that happens 
by chance or fortuitously; nothing will ever so 
happen. Contingency there can be none ; all events 
come about of necessity. Either the man who 
maintains that a certain event will take place or the 
man who maintains the reverse will be speaking the 
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truth on that point. Things could just as well happen 
as not, if the one or the other assertion is not of 
necessity true. For as that term is used in regard 
to both present and future events, the contingent is 
es which could just as well happen in this way as 
that. 

If, moreover, a thing is now white, then it would 
have been true in past time to affirm that that thing 
would be white, and thus at all times was it true of 
whatever has now taken place to affirm that ‘it is’ 
or ‘ will be.’ But if it at all times was true to affirm 
that ‘ it is’ or ‘ will be,’ how impossible that it should 
not be or not be about to be so! When a thing can- 
not not come to be, how impossible that it should 
not! If, again, its not coming to be is impossible, as 
we assume, come to be then it certainly must. And 
in consequence future events, as we said, come about 
of necessity. Nothing is casual, contingent. For if a 
thing happened by chance, it would not come about 
of necessity. 

We cannot contend, notwithstanding, that neither 
proposition is true. For example, we cannot con- 
tend that a certain event neither will nor will not 
come to pass in the future. For, first, although one 
affirmation or denial should prove to be false, yet 
the other would still not be true. Were it, secondly, 
true to affirm that the same thing is both white and 
large, it would have both these marks of necessity. 
If it will have them to-morrow, it will of necessity 
have them. But if some event neither will nor will 
not come to pass on the morrow, contingency there 
will be none. Let us take, for example, a sea-fight. 
It is requisite on our hypothesis that it should neither 
take place nor yet fail to take place on the morrow. 
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These and other strange consequences follow, 
provided we assume in the case of a pair of contra- 
dictory opposites having universals for subjects and 
being themselves universal or having an individual 
subject, that one must be true, the other false, that 
contingency there can be none and that all things 
that are or take place come about in the world by 
necessity. No need would there be for mankind to 
deliberate or to take pains, could we make the 
assumption that if we adopt a particular line, then a 
certain result will ensue and that, if we do not, it will 
not. There is nothing to prevent any man from pre- 
dicting some future event (say) some ten thousand 
years beforehand, while another predicts the reverse : 
the event that was truly predicted must needs come 
to pass at long last. And, indeed, it is quite im- 
material whether contradictory predictions were 
actually made beforehand. For that someone 
affirmed or denied does not alter the course of events. 
And events are not caused or prevented by someone’s 
affirming or denying that at some future time they 
would happen. Nor yet, let us add, does it matter 
how old the predictions may be. And,in consequence, 
if through the ages the nature of things has been 
such that a certain prediction was true, that predic- 
tion must needs be fulfilled ; and the nature of all 
things was such that events came about of necessity. 
For any event anyone in the past has once truly 
predicted must needs in due course come about, and 
of that which has once come about it was true at all 
times to affirm that it would in due time come about. 

All this is, however, impossible. We know from 
our personal experience that future events may de- 
pend on the counsels and actions of men, and that, 
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speaking more broadly, those things that are not 
uninterruptedly actual exhibit a potentiality, that is, 
a ‘may or may not be.’ If such things may be or 
may not be, events may take place or may not. 
There are many plain cases of this. Thus this coat 
may be cut in two halves; yet it may not be cut in 
two halves. It may wear out before that can happen: 
then it may not be cut into two. For, unless that 
were really the case, then its wearing out first were 
not possible. The same with all other events which 
in any such sense are potential. Thus it is clear 
that not everything is or takes place of necessity. 
Cases there are of contingency ; no truer is then the 
affirmative, no falser, than the negative statement. 
Some cases, moreover, we find that, at least, for the 
most part and commonly, tend in a certain direction, 
and yet they may issue at times in the other or rarer 
direction. 

What is must needs be when it is; what is not 
cannot be whenitis not. However, not all that exists 
any more than all that which does not comes about or 
exists by necessity. That what is must be when ‘it 
is’ does not mean the same thing as to say that all 
things come about by necessity. And so, too, with 
that which is not. And with two contradictory 
statements the same thing is found to hold good. 
That is, all things must be or not be, or must come or 
not come into being, at this or that time in the future. 
But we cannot determinately say which alternative 
must come to pass. For example, a sea-fight must 
either take place on the morrow or not. No necessity 
is there, however, that it should come to pass or 
should not. What is necessary is that it either 
should happen to-morrow or not. And so, as the 
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truth of propositions consists in corresponding with 
facts, it is clear in the case of events where contin- 
gency or potentiality in opposite directions is found 
that the two contradictory statements about them 
will have the same character. 

With what is not always existent or not at all times 
non-existent we find this exactly the case. For one 
half of the said contradiction must be true and the 
other half false. But we cannot say which half is 
which. Though it may be that one is more probable, it 
cannot be true yet or false. There is evidently, then, 
no necessity that one should be true, the other false, 
in the case of affirmations and denials. For the case 
of those things which as yet are potential, not actually 
existent, is different from that of things actual. It 
is as we stated above. 

X. An affirmative proposition is one that states 
something of something. The subject is either a 
noun or a something not possessed of a name, and 
of subject and predicate either must signify only one 
thing. We explained what we meant by a noun and 
by what has no name of its own. For we said that 
‘not-man,’ for example, was not, strictly speaking, a 
noun, and we called such ‘ indefinite nouns,’ since 
they do in a manner at least signify or denote single 
things. In like manner, the phrase ‘ is not healthy’ 
is not, strictly speaking, a verb, and we called such 
‘indefinite verbs.’ Thus affirmative and negative 
judgements consist of a noun and a verb, whether 
strictly so called or indefinite. Unless there is also a 
verb, there is no affirmation nor denial. For ex- 
pressions like ‘is,’ ‘ will be,’ ‘ was,’ ‘comes to be’ 
and so forth are all verbs upon our definition of the 
word, for beside their particular meaning they have 
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* Called tertii adiacentis, ‘ propositions of the third 
adjacent,’ by later logicians. 
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a time-reference also. And, therefore, ‘ man is,’ 
‘man is not,’ form the first affirmation and denial. 
‘ Not-man is,’ ‘ not-man is not’ follow. Again, we 
have these propositions, ‘ every man is’ and ‘ every 
not-man is ’—‘ every man is not,’ ‘ every not-man is 
not.’ Just the same reasoning applies in regard to 
times future and past. 

Where there are two other terms and the term ‘ is ’ 
is used as a third, there are possible two distinct types 
of affirmative and negative statements. We take 
‘man is just’ for example. The word ‘is’ is here a 
third term, be it called verb or noun, in the sentence. 
And, therefore, from these terms or factors we form 
in all four propositions. Two correspond in their 
sequence, in respect of affirmation and denial, with 
those propositions or judgements which refer to a 
state of privation. The others, however, do not. 
Supposing, I mean, the verb ‘ is ’ to be added to‘ just ’ 
or‘ not just,’ we shallhavetwo affirmative judgements; 
supposing that ‘is not’ is added, we then have two 
negative judgements. Together these make up the 
four. This the subjoined examples make clear :-— 


Affirmations Negations 
Man is just. Man is not just. 
Man is not-just. Man is not not-just. 


Now ‘is’ and ‘is not’ in these cases are added to 
‘just’ or ‘not-just.’ In this way are these state- 
ments arranged, as we said in the Prior Analytics. 
Supposing the subject distributed, we find that the 
rule is the same :— 


Affirmations Negations 
Every man is just. Not every man is just. 
Every man is not-just. Noteverymanis not-just. 
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21 give the text here as it stands. But there should be 
some tables arranging all these eight propositions in the 
order we find in the Prior -fnalytics, 51 b 36. Hence the 
reference here to that text. But, if tables there were in 
the Greek at one time, they are no longer there. And 
‘the statements diagonally joined ' are no longer diagonally 
joined. And in each case the four propositions are differ- 
ently arranged in the Greek from the order in the Prior 
Analytics, as the reader will see from the following, that 
stand for the three missing schernes :— 


1 
Man is just. Man is not just. 


Man is not not-just. Man is not-just. 
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There is no possibility here, in the same way as in the 
first case, that the statements diagonally joined in the 
scheme should be both of them true. None the less, 
they may sometimes be so. 

Thus two pairs of opposed propositions have duly 
been set out above, and two others will follow, pro- 
vided a third term is added to ‘ not-man,’ regarded 
as some sort of subject :— 


Affirmations Negations 
Not-man is just. Not-man is not just. 
Not-man is not-just. Not-man is not not-just. 


More pairs of opposed propositions cannot be dis- 
covered than these. But the last of these groups 
should be viewed as distinct from the two that pre- 
cede it from its having ‘ not-man ’ for a subject.¢ 
Where ‘is’ does not suit as a verb and we use 
‘walks,’ ‘has health’ and the like, then the same 
sort of scheme is produced as we get, when the verb 
‘is’isused. We have, for example, the following :-— 


Every man is healthy. Every man is not healthy. 
Every not-man is healthy. Every not-man is not 
healthy. 
Every man is just. Not every man is just. 
Not every man is not-just. Every man is not-just. 
Not-man is just. Not-man is not just. 
Not-man is not not-just. Not-man is not-just. 


The diagonal lines in each scheme are intended, therefore, 
to connect the affirmations and denials respectively. 
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We must always beware in such cases of speaking of 
‘not every man.’ For the ‘ not’ must be added to 
‘man,’ since the subject is not a universal in virtue 
of having an ‘every,’ but the adjective ‘every’ 
indicates that the subject, as such, is distributed. 
This will be seen from the following : 


Man is healthy. Man is not healthy. 
Not-man is healthy. Not-man is not healthy. 


These differ from the former propositions on account 
of their being indefinite and not universal in form. 
Thus the adjectives ‘ every ’ and‘ no’ signify nothing 
more than the fact, be the statement affirmative or 
negative, that the subject itself is distributed. The 
rest of the statement will, therefore, remain in all 
cases unchanged. 

‘Every animal is just ’ has for contrary the state- 
ment ‘ no animal is just ’ ; it is clear, then, these two 
propositions can never hold good of one subject nor 
ever together be true. But their two contradictories 
will sometimes turn out to be both of them true. 
That is, ‘ not every animal is just ’ and “ some animals 
are just’ are both true. Then from ‘ every man is 
not-just’ there follows the statement that ‘no man 
is just’; ‘not every man is not-just,’ its opposite, 
follows from ‘some men are just.’ For there must, 
indeed, be some just men. 

When the subject is individual, provided a question 
is asked and the negative answer is true, then a cer- 
tain affirmative statement must also manifestly be 
true. Take the question ‘Is Socrates wise?’ Let 
the negative answer be true. ‘ Socrates then is un- 
wise ’ can at once be correctly inferred. In the case 
of universals, however, not a similar but a negative 
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* Meaning, of the positive answer to the question as 
opposed to the negative. 

> That is,‘ man‘ is regarded in both as constituting the 

rammatical subject, the inversion being purely * rhetorical.’ 

he order of words would, however, depend in a definite 
contert on the primary interest of the speaker. It depends 
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inference would rather appear to be true. If the 
negative answer is true to the question ‘ Is every man 
wise ?’ to infer that ‘every man is unwise’ would, 
in those circumstances, be false, and ‘ not every man 
is wise’ is correct. The latter is the contradictory 
and the former the contrary statement.¢ 

Indefinite predicates and nouns, such, for instance, 
as ‘ not-man,’ ‘ not-just,’ might appear to be actual 
negations without any noun, any verb, as those terms 
are more properly used. This, however, is not really 
so. Of necessity every negation must either be true 
or be false, and whoever says ‘ not-man,’ for instance, 
provided that nothing is added, is speaking not more 
but less truly or falsely than he who says ‘ man.’ 
‘ Every not-man is just ’ is a statement, which is not 
in its meaning equivalent to any proposition we 
mentioned, nor yet is its contradictory or ‘ not every 
not-man is just.’ ‘ Every not-man is not just,’ how- 
ever, amounts to the same thing as saying that 
‘nothing that is not man is just.’ 

You can transpose the subject and predicate. No 
change in the meaning, however, of the sentence 
is thereby involved. Thus we say ‘man is white,’ 
‘white is man.’® For, if these did not mean the 
same thing, we should have more negations than one 
corresponding to the same affirmation. But we showed 
there was one and one only. Of ‘ man is white,’ 
that is to say, the negation is ‘man is not white,’ 
and of ‘ white is man,’ if we suppose that it differs 
in some way in sense, ‘ white is not man’ or ‘ white 
on his interest whether he will say in a definite context, 
‘ So-and-so is Prime Minister of England,’ or will put it the 
other way round. But to go into such points would raise 


the whole question of Aristotle’s logic, its character and 
actual relation to concrete and live human thinking. 
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is not not-man.’ For the former negates ‘ man is 
white,’ and the latter negates ‘ white is not-man.’ 
There will, therefore, be two contradictories of one 
and the same affirmation. To transpose the subject 
and predicate, therefore, makes no alteration in the 
sense of affirmations and denials. 

XI. A proposition is not one but several that 
predicates one thing of many or many of one and the 
same in a positive or negative manner, unless what 
the many denote, in reality, is only one thing. I am 
not using ‘ one’ of such things as do not, although 
having one name, coalesce into one total unity. Man 
is animal, biped, domesticated : these coalesce into 
one, whereas ‘ white,’ ‘ man’ and ‘ walking ’ do not. 
Should we predicate these of one subject or affirm 
a single predicate of them, the resulting proposition 
would be single in no sense except the linguistic. 

If, then, the dialectical question consists in 
requesting an answer—the granting, that is, of 
a premiss or of one out of two contradictories (such 
as each premiss itself is)—the answer to any such 
question as contains the aforementioned predicates 
cannot be one proposition. Though the answer 
sought for may be true, yet the question is not one 
but several. But this I explained in my Topics. At 
the same time the question ‘ what is it?’ is not a 
dialectical question. And this will be clear from the 
fact that the question ought so to be framed as to 
give the respondent the chance to enunciate which- 
ever he pleases of two contradictory answers. The 
question must be made more specific, inquiring, for 
example, whether man has or has not some definite 
quality. 

In certain combinations of predicates we find that 
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the separate predicates fuse themselves into one 
predicate ; in others, again, they do not. How, we 
ask, does this difference arise ? We can either use 
two propositions and state, first, that man is an 
animal, secondly, that man is a biped, or, combining 
the two into one, state that man is a two-footed 
animal. So we may use ‘ man’ and ‘ white.’ This is 
not so with ‘ cobbler ’ and ‘ good.” Though a man is 
a cobbler and good, yet we cannot combine them 
together and pronounce him also ‘a good cobbler.’ 
For if we can say that, whenever both predicates, 
separately taken, are truly affirmed of one subject, 
both also, when taken together, are truly affirmed of 
that subject, then many absurdities follow. A man 
is a man and is white. He will, therefore, be also a 
white man. And, if he is white, then it follows the 
composite also is white, which will give us ‘a white, 
white man,’ and so we go on to infinity. Take 
‘rousical,’ ‘ walking’ and ‘ white’: these may all be 
combined many times. And of Socrates, too, we may 
say ‘ he is Socrates,’ ‘ he is a man,’ and is, therefore, 
the man Socrates. We may call him a man and a 
biped and, therefore, a two-footed man. 

To maintain, then, that predicates can always be 
combined without any exception leads clearly to 
many absurdities. Let us, then, state the real case. 

Predicates, if accidental to the subject or one to 
the other, do not coalesce into one. We may say 
“man is musical and white.’ Being musical and 
whiteness, however, do not coalesce into one, being 
both accidental to the subject. Nor, even if every- 
thing white could be truly said to be musical, would 
‘musical’ and ‘ white’ form a unity ; for only, in- 
deed, incidentally is that which is musical white. 
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* Otherwise, in the sense of existence. For the word ‘is’ 
expresses ' exists ' in addition to being the copula, 
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And so being musical and whiteness will not coalesce 
into one. Ifa man is both good and a cobbler, we 
cannot combine the two terms and thus call him also 
“a good cobbler.’ But we can combine ‘ animal’ 
and ‘ biped ’ and call man a two-footed animal; for 
these terms are not accidental. 

Again, predicates cannot form one, of which 
one is implied in the other. So we cannot com- 
bine ‘white’ repeatedly with that which already 
contains it or call a man animal-man, for example, 
or two-footed man. That is, ‘animal’ and ‘biped’ 
are notions already implicit in ‘man.’ But we cer- 
tainly can use a predicate simply of one single case, 
saying this or that man is a man, a particular white 
man a white man. Not always is this so, however. 
When we find in the adjunct some opposite such as 
implies contradictories, we then should speak falsely, 
not truly, in making the simple predication, as in 
calling a dead man a man. Where there is, on the 
contrary, no opposite, the simple predication will be 
true. Or we might rather put the case thus. For, 
supposing that there is an opposite, we cannot make 
the simple predication ; where, however, there is no 
such opposite, we still cannot always do so. For 
example, take ‘ Homer is something "—' a poet’ will 
do for our purpose. But can we say also ‘he is’? 
Or will that be incorrectly inferred? ‘Is’ was used 
incidentally here. For our statement was ‘he is a 
poet,’ and ‘ is’ was not predicated of him in the sub- 
stantive sense of the word.* 

Therefore, in those predications having no contra- 
diction inherent, if nouns are replaced by definitions 
and the predicates are not accidental, belonging to 
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* ‘A log is a white man’ is false: the contradictory, then, 
must be true, or ‘a log is a not-white man,’ provided that 
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the things in themselves, the individual may well 
be the subject also of the simple propositions. As, 
however, for that which is not, it is not true to say it 
‘is ’ somewhat, because it is matter of opinion. The 
opinion about it is not that it is ; it is that it is not. 

XII. Having made the foregoing distinctions, we 
must prove the relations subsisting between affirma- 
tions and denials affirming or denying the possible, 
contingent, impossible, necessary—a question not 
wanting in difficulty. Grant that those composite 
expressions containing the verbs ‘is’ and ‘is not’ 
are mutually contradictory. Take, for example, 
‘man is’; ‘man is not’ is the true contradictory— 
not, be it noted, ‘not-man is.’ Or take ‘man is 
white’; then we have ‘ man is not white,’ and zot 
‘man is not-white.’ For, were this not so, inasmuch 
as the affirmative or negative statement is true of all 
subjects whatever, it would prove to be true to affirm 
that ‘ a log is a not-white man.’ ¢ 

All this may be readily granted, but what of those 
numerous statements that do not contain ‘is’ or ‘ is 
not,’ some other verb taking its place? If the views 
just expressed are correct, then the latter performs 
the same function. ‘Man walks’ has for contradic- 
tory, in consequence, ‘ man does not walk.’ And to 
say that ‘ not-man walks’ is wrong. For the two pro- 
positions, ‘ man walks,’ ‘man is walking,’ mean just the 
same thing. Now, if all this is always the case, it 
applies to ‘it may be’ as well. Not ‘it cannot be’ 
but ‘it may not-be’ is, therefore, its true contradictory. 

However, it certainly seems that the same thing 
may be and not be. Thus, for instance, whatever 


the statement ‘man is white’ could have ‘man is not- 
white ’ for contradictory. 
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* Grote has called these ‘ intermittent realities * (Aristotle, 
p. 128). 
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may walk or be cut may not walk or be cut. And 
the reason for this is that such things as are in this 
manner potential do not at all times energize.* Both 
the positive and negative statements will, therefore, 
be true in such cases. For that which may walk or 
be seen may, per contra, not walk nor be seen. 

None the less, contradictory statements can never 
be true of one subject. And so we conclude that * it 
may be’ has not, after all, ‘ it may not be’ by way of 
its proper negation. For it follows from our previous 
statements that we can at one time of one subject 
affirm and deny the same predicate or it is not, in 
reality, the adding the verb ‘is’ or ‘is not’ that 
rnakes an affirmation or denial. The former posi- 
tion is impossible ; the latter must thus be adopted. 

‘It cannot be,’ not ‘it may not be,’ is, therefore, 
the proper negation. With ‘it is contingent it 
should be ’ we deal in a similar manner, its true con- 
tradictory being ‘it is not contingent it should be.” 
So, too, with the like propositions, ‘ it is necessary,’ 
‘it is impossible.’ As in the earlier instances ‘is’ 
and ‘is not’ have been added to the underlying 
things, so to speak—otherwise, the two terms, 
‘white ’ and ‘man ’—so in these ‘ it should be,’ ‘ it 
should not be,’ are viewed as the things underlying, 
to which thereupon have been added ‘is possible ’ and 
‘is contingent,’ additions denoting that something is 
possible or is not possible, just as the ‘is’ or the ‘is 
not ’ denoted in the earlier cases that something was 
true or was not. 

The contradictory, then, of ‘it may be’ is ‘it 
cannot be,’ not ‘ it may zot be,’ of which the contra- 
dictory, in turn, is ‘it cannot not be,’ not ‘ it cannot 
be.’ So on these grounds it appears that ‘it may be’ 
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implies ‘ it may not be,’ as also the latter the former. 
These statements not being contradictory, the same 
thing may be and may not be. ‘ It may be,’ however, 
‘it cannot be,’ being contradictory statements, can 
never be both of them true of one subject at any one 
time. And the same may be said of the statements 
‘it cannot not be,’ ‘ it may not be.’ 

Propositions concerning necessity are subject to 
similar rules—' it is necessary that it should be,’ ‘ it 
is necessary that it should not be.’ ‘ Not necessary 
that it should be’ will provide the negation of the 
former, not ‘ necessary that it should not be.” We 
have, again, taking the latter, ‘not necessary that 
it should not be.’ So also with ‘it is impossible that it 
should be’ or ‘should not be.’ ‘ Not impossible that 
it should be ’ constitutes the denial of the former, not 
‘impossible that it should not be’; ‘ not impossible 
that it should not be’ the proper denial of the latter. 

Speaking generally, then, as we said, we must take 
as the things underlying all such propositions as 
these ‘ that it should be’ and ‘ that it should not be’ 
and add one or other of these, would we make 
affirmations or denials of those other terms that we 
mentioned, of ‘ possible,’ ‘ contingent ’ and so on. 

The following pairs must be reckoned as five con- 
tradictory pairs :— 


It may be. It cannot be. 

It is contingent. It is not contingent. 
It is impossible. It is not impossible. 
It is necessary. It is not necessary. 
It is true. It is not true. 


XII. From these affirmations and negations set 
out in the foregoing manner certain consequences 
logically follow. 
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* This is the wrong negation. From statements that 
follow we see that the table should be corrected and ‘ it is 
not necessary that it should be" and ‘it is not necessary 
that it should not be * should be transposed. 
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Propositions Implications 
( It is contingent. 
. It may be. It is not impossible. 


It is not necessary. 
It may be. 


. It is contingent. 
It is not necessary that it 


3. It may not be (it is 
contingent that it 
should not be). 


should not be. 
It is not impossible that 
it should not be. 
It is necessary that it 
should not be. 
f It is impossible that it 


. It cannot be (it is 
not contingent). 
should be. 

It is necessary that it 


. It cannot not be (itis Should be: 


not contingent that 
it should not be). 


It is impossible that it 
should not be. 


Consider these points more at length in the light 


of the table subjoined :-— 
1 
It may be. 
It is contingent. 
Itis not impossible that 
it should be. 
It is not necessary that 
it should be. 
3 
It may not be. 
It is contingent that it 
should not be. 
It is not impossible that 
it should not be. 
It is not necessary that 
it should not be. 


2 
It cannot be. 
It is not contingent. 
It is impossible that it 
should be. 
It is necessary that it 
should not be. 
4 
It cannot not be. 
It is not contingent 
that it should not be. 
It is impossible that it 
should not be. 
It is necessary that it 
should be. 
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Now, ‘impossible that it should be,’ ‘ not impos- 
sible that it should be ’ are implied in ‘ may be,’ ‘is 
contingent,’ and ‘ cannot be,’ ‘is not contingent ’— 
contradictorily but with inversion. For ‘may be’ 
implies ‘not impossible’ (denial, that is, of ‘ im- 
possible’); ‘impossible,’ the positive, follows upon the 
denial of ‘may be’ or, that is to say, upon ‘ cannot be.’ 

Now let us see how things stand with propositions 
predicating necessity. Clearly the case here is 
different, and contrary statements will follow upon 
contradictory statements, which latter belong, in 
addition, to sequences which are distinct. For ‘ not 
necessary that it should be’ cannot form the denial 
or negation of ‘necessary that it should not be.’ 
For both of these predicates well may hold good or be 
true of one subject, as what of necessity is not need 
not of necessity be. Now, what is the reason why all 
propositions predicating necessity do not in the same 
manner follow as the others with which we are deal- 
ing? The answer will be found in the fact that 
when used with a contrary subject, to predicate im- 
possibility amounts to affirming necessity. Suppos- 
ing, I mean, it impossible for something or other to 
be, it is necessary, not that it should be, but that 
it, per contra, should not be. Supposing, again, it 
impossible that something or other should not be, 
it must of necessity be. So, if those propositions 
affirming the impossible or the reverse will be found 
without change of their subject to follow from those 
predicating possibility or non-possibility, those predi- 
cating necessity will follow with the contrary subject. 
‘It is necessary,’ ‘ it is impossible ’ are not of identical 
meaning and yet are connected inversely—a point 
upon which we have touched. 
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Or is it the fact that one cannot arrange in the fore- 
going manner contradictories predicating necessity ? 
For that which must be also may be. For if not, the 
negative follows, since one or the other must follow. 
And so, if a thing is not possible, then must it needs be 
impossible. Hence we pronounce it impossible for 
that which must needs be tobe. But that statement, 
of course, is absurd. Upon ‘may be,’ however, ‘not 
impossible ’ follows in logical sequence, ‘ not neces- 
sary’ upon ‘ not impossible,’ and things that must 
needs be need not be—which statement, again, is 
absurd. ‘It is necessary,’ again, ‘that it should be’ 
cannot be inferred from ‘it may be,’ nor yet can the 
negative statement, ‘ it is necessary that it should not 
be.’ I mean that ‘it may be’ implies a bilateral 
potentiality. Should one of the two propositions just 
mentioned, however, be true, there will then not 
be both the alternatives. The thing that may be 
yet may not be. But if we suppose for the moment 
it either must be or must not be, we rule one alter- 
native out, and ‘ no need is there that it should not 
be’ (which equally holds of what must be) must 
follow, therefore, from ‘it may be.’ We note, too, 
that this proposition negates that which follows on 
‘it cannot be,’ since ‘it is impossible’ follows in 
logical sequence ‘ it cannot be,’ just as there follows, 
in turn, ‘it is necessary that it should not be,’ and 
this proposition the one that we mentioned itself 
contradicts. So we see that in this case as well con- 
tradictories follow contradictories after the manner 
we mentioned, and, being arranged in that manner, 
they lead to no logical absurdities. 

One may at this point raise the question, whether 
upon ‘it is necessary’ ‘it may be’ will logically 
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follow. If not, must the contradictory, ‘it cannot 
be,’ logically follow or, supposing you say that this 
statement is not the correct contradictory, ‘it may 
not be’ logically follows. But both propositions are 
false as applied to what is of necessity. It seems the 
accepted opinion that things that may be or be cut 
may, per contra, not be or be cut. And we should 
in that case be concluding that that which must be 
may not be, which, it goes without saying, is false. 
It is clear that not everything capable of being or 
walking possesses the opposite potentiality. Cases 
there are to the contrary. First, there are those 
things which have a non-rational potentiality. 
Among such, for instance, is fire, which is capable 
of giving out heat—a non-rational potentiality. 
Rational potentialities issue in more than one way 
or in contrary results or directions. Not so all ir- 
rational ones. That is, fire, to repeat what we said, 
cannot both give and not give out heat, nor can any- 
thing else always actual have any such potentiality. 
Some irrational potentialities, however, allow of such 
issues. So much, then, by way of explaining that, 
even where ‘ potentiality’ is quite unambiguously 
used, not every potentiality admits of such opposite 
issues. 

But sometimes the term is ambiguous. ‘ Possible’ 
itself is ambiguous. It is used, on the one hand, of 
facts and of things that are actualized ; itis‘ possible ’ 
for someone to walk, inasmuch as he actually walks, 
and in general we call a thing ‘ possible,’ since it is 
now realized. On the other hand, ‘possible’ is 
used of a thing that might be realized ; it is ‘ possible’ 
for someone to walk, since in certain conditions he 
would. It is only to that which can move that this 
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* God and the intelligences moving the celestial or 
heavenly bodies. The argument implies that the necessary 
is also eternal. ‘The main proof,’ says Dr. Ross, ‘ of the 
priority of actuality is the following :—What is external is 
ee in nature to what is perishable ; and nothing is eternal 

y virtue of potentiality. For that which has the potentiality 
of being has also the potentiality of not-being, while the 
eternal is that which from its very nature cannot fail to be. 
In a sense, therefore, all the primordial entities in the uni- 
verse are free from potentiality. God is in the fullest sense 
actual, since He is always what He is at any time, and has 
no element of unrealized potentiality ° ( Aristotle, p. 177). 
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kind of capacity belongs, while the former may also 
belong to such things as have no power of motion. 
Both of that which is walking and actual and of that 
which is capable of walking but does not now actually 
walk, it holds good that it is not impossible that it 
should walk (or should be). Now, this latter potenti- 
ality we cannot affirm of the necessary in its un- 
qualified sense ; but the other we can so affirm. In 
conclusion, then, as the universal must follow upon 
the particular, so will the possible follow on that 
which exists of necessity, although not in all of its 
senses. Of being, not-being, indeed, may necessity, 
I think, and its absence be properly called the first 
principles, so that all else must be viewed as but 
following or consequent on them. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the necessary 
is also the actual. And the actual is prior to the 
potential, inasmuch as the eternal is prior. There 
are, first of all, those actualities entirely without possi- 
bility, such as the primary substances. Then there 
is that class of things which are actual and also 
potential: actuality is prior to possibility with these 
in the order of nature, although it is not prior in 
time.’ There are finally those things also that 
remain but the barest possibilities and never become 
actualities.¢ 

XIV. Here arises a doubt as to whether an affirma- 
tive statement is contrary to a negative statement or 
contrary to a second affirmation. Has the proposi- 
tion ‘ every man is just’ for its contrary ‘no man is 


aa and perishable substances in the sublunary 
world, 

¢ Such as the largest number, the least magnitude and so 
on, These are never realized, though conceivable. 
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* Grote observes upon this that some of Aristotle's ob- 
servations ‘ respecting the place and functions of the negative 
particle (ov), must be understood with reference to the 
variable order of words in a Greek or Latin sentence; for 
instance, the distinction between Kallias non est iustus and 
Kallias est non iustus does not suggest itself to one speaking 
English or French’ (-4ristotle, p. 137). But powsibily this 
particular chapter is not by Aristotle himself. 
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just’? Or is ‘ every man is unjust’ the contrary ? 
“Callias is just,’ ‘is not just,’ ‘is unjust’ illustrate 
what I mean. Which of these propositions are 
contraries ? Supposing that the verbal proposition 
corresponds with the intellectual judgement, and, 
further, that that judgement is contrary to a judge- 
ment asserting the contrary, as judging that every 
man is just is to judging every man is unjust, then 
the same thing assuredly holds of our verbal proposi- 
tions as well. On the other hand, if we suppose that 
the judgement asserting the contrary is not, in the 
mind of the speaker, the contrary one to another, no 
longer will one affirmation be contrary unto another. 
The negation will be the true contrary. Which of 
the true judgements, then, is the contrary one to the 
false? Is it that which denies the false judgement? 
Or that which pronounces the contrary? Take, 
for example, three judgements concerning a thing 
that is good—a true judgement or that ‘it is good,’ 
a false judgement or ‘it is not good,’ and a third, 
quite distinct, ‘it is bad.’ Of the last two which 
constitutes really the contrary one to the true? Or 
supposing them one and the same, then which verbal 
expression is the contrary ? 

To fancy that contrary judgements are those that 
have contrary subjects is to take an erroneous view. 
For the judgement that a good thing is good and the 
judgement that a bad thing is bad may be possibly 
one and the same; one or more, they are both of 
them true. Yet the subjects are contrary here. 
But what constitutes judgements as contrary is having 
two contrary senses, not having two contrary subjects. 

Suppose that we have two opinions regarding a 
thing that is good, one opining that that thing is 
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* In order to make this point clear, Aristotle, it seems, 
should have added ‘ whereas there can be but one contrary.’ 
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good and the other one that it is not, and suppose 
there exist other qualities such as are neither in- 
herent nor could be inherent in good, no opinion, 
notwithstanding, must be taken for the contrary one 
to the true that opines that some quality inheres, 
though it does not inhere, in the good or opines that 
it does not inhere, though it does so inhere, in the 
good, inasmuch as no limit of range is imposed on 
these types of opinion. We shall rather call con- 
trary to the true ones those judgements, in which 
there is error. And these have to do with generation. 
Generation means passing or transition from one of 
two extremes to the other: hence error is such a 
transition. 

What is good, then, is good and not bad. The 
one quality belongs to it essentially, the other by 
accident only. For by accident is it not bad. But 
supposing that judgement the truest that deals with 
a thing’s actual essence, that false one is really most 
false, that in like manner deals with its essence. A 
false judgement, dealing with essence, is ‘ that which 
is good is not good.’ ‘It is bad,’ though a false 
judgement also, concerns what is accidental only. So 
the judgement denying its goodness is falser than that 
predicating some other and contrary quality. And 
then most completely deceived is the man who on 
this or that point entertains an opinion or judgement 
which is contrary to that which is true. For con- 
traries belong to those things that within the same 
class differ most. Supposing, then, that one of two 
judgements is contrary to that which is true but that 
that which is contradictory is even more contrary 
still, then the latter must be the real contrary. To 
judge that a good thing is bad is, moreover, a com- 
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posite judgement. For the man who thus judges, I 
think, must as certainly judge it not good. 

Then again, the contradictory judgement is the 
contrary always or never. And if this holds good in 
all others, so must it in this case as well, and the view 
that we took was correct. In the case of things 
having no contraries we hold that that judgement is 
false which denies what the true one asserts. Thus a 
man is, for instance, deceived who supposes a man 
not aman. Ifthe contraries here are the negatives, 
so, we conclude, are they always. 

Then, that what is not good is not good is a 
similar or parallel judgement to one that a good thing 
is good, and that that which is good is not good is a 
parallel judgement to judging that that which is not 
good is good. What is contrary, then, to the true 
one that what is not good is not good? Not, at any 
rate, that it is bad ; that might well at the same time 
be true, and true judgements can never be contrary. 
Some things that are not good are bad, so that both 
may together be true. Nor is judging it not bad the 
contrary, seeing that, too, may be true, since both 
attributes might be compresent. And so in the case 
of the judgement that what is not good is not good we 
are driven at last to conclude that the contrary is 
that it is good. For that judgement, of course, is a 
false one. Again, in a similar manner of the judge- 
ment that a good thing is good the true contrary is 
that it is not. 

To make the affirmation universal will evidently 
not alter matters. The universal negative judgement 
will then be the obvious contrary. Suppose, for 
example, a man judges everything good to be good : 
then the contrary of this is his judging that nothing 
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of that kind is good. For the judging what is good 
to be good, if the subject be taken universally, 
amounts toa judgement pronouncing whatever is good 
to be good, and the latter in turn to a judgement pro- 
nouncing good everything good. And the same is 
the case with the not good. 

If this is the case with our judgements and verbal 
affirmations and denials are symbols of those mental 
judgements, it is clear the universal denial, when the 
subject is one and the same, is the positive state- 
ment’s true contrary. For instance, propositions 
affirming every good, every man to be good have for 
contraries propositions affirming no man, nothing 
good to be good. Contradictories, however, have 
for subjects ‘ not every man,’ ‘ not every good.’ It 
is manifest, too, that true judgements and true pro- 
positions can never be contrary one to another. 
While two propositions that are true can together be 
truly asserted, two contrary propositions must pre- 
dicate contrary qualities, and these in the selfsame 
subject can never together inhere. 
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Tue invention of the syllogism, or rather the syste- 
matic treatment of the laws of inference, was perhaps 
Aristotle's greatest and most original achievement. 
It stands to reason that his approach to logical studies 
must have been through the Dialectic of the Aca- 
demy ; but although we can see something of the 
practical application of Plato's theories in such dia- 
logues as the Vheactetus, Parmenides, Sophist and 
Politicus, there is little ground for supposing that they 
were ever fully developed on the formal side. In- 
deed our evidence points the other way. When 
Aristotle is consciously building upon Plato's founda- 
tions, or upon those of any other philosophical school, 
he is accustomed to point out and account for the 
mistakes of his predecessors ; but in the Analytics the 
only overt reference to Plato (46 a 31) concerns the 
practice of definition by dichotomy (as exemplified in 
the last two dialogues mentioned above), and his 
description of it as“ a kind of weak syllogism ™ seems 
to imply that it was Plato's nearest approach in this 
direction. It is moreover intrinsically probable that 
the systematic treatment of the inferential process 
should be attributed to Aristotle’s own remarkable 
powers of analysis. 
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The theory of syllogism, as we find it expressed in 
the Prior Analytics, is clearly the result of long study 
and experiment. Attempts have been made in 
recent years by two German scholars, F. Solmsen 
(Die Entwicklung der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik, 
conveniently summarized by Professor J. L. Stocks 
in C.Q., 1933, pp. 115-124) and P. Gohlke (Die 
Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik) to trace the de- 
velopment of the theory. Solmsen arranges the main 
logical works in the following order: (1) Topics I- 
VIL; (2) Posterior Analytics 1; (3) Topics VIII and 
IX (De Sophisticis Elenchis) ; (4) Posterior Analytics 
II; (5) Prior Analytics. Dr Gohlke on the other 
hand holds that the received order of the two Ana- 
lytics is correct, and that Topics VIII and IX pre- 
suppose the Analytics. I do not find his arguments 
entirely convincing. Certainty about such a point 
is perhaps unattainable, but I am strongly inclined 
towards the view that the Prior Analytics contains at 
least some of Aristotle’s maturest logical thought. 

Of course the problem is complicated by the fact 
that the logical works as we possess them are almost 
certainly compilations from notes or rough drafts for 
Aristotle’s discourses. The material is not always 
well arranged (e.g. chs. xv-xxii of dn. Pr. II would 
come more naturally in the Yopics, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the present arrangement has 
any chronological significance. It is moreover highly 
probable that corrections and afterthoughts have 
been inserted in the text without complete assimila- 
tion ; and that many of the minor inconsistencies are 
due to this procedure. Dr Gohlke’s attempt to 
identify these later passages, and so to distinguish the 
different strata of thought, is attractively worked 
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out; but his results must as yet be regarded as con- 
jectural. 


Il. Tue Tueory or Sytvocis is tae Paton 
ANALYTICS 


Summary of the contents 


The first book of the Prior Analytics falls into two 
halves. The first 26 chapters are devoted to the 
formal statement of the theory ; the enunciation and 
demonstration of the laws of syllogistic reasoning, 
and the analysis of the various forms which the *H 
logism can take. ‘The last 20 chapters contain in- 
structions for the construction of syllogisms, cither 
in general or for special purposes, and a number of 
practical directions and warnings to students. 

Aristotle begins naturally by defining his subject 
and explaining his terminology. It is worth noting in 
this connexion that the use of the words épos (bound 
or limit), dxpor (extreme) and pecoy (middle) to de- 
scribe the terms, and of é:¢a7npa (interval) as an alter- 
native to rpcracis or premiss, suggests that Aristotle 
was accustomed to employ some form of blackboard 
diagram, as it were, for the purpose of illustration. 
A premiss was probably represented by a line join- 
ing the letters chosen to stand for the terms. How 
quality and quantity were indicated can only be con- 
jectured. These distinctions are stated in ch. ii. 
The quantitative analysis of judgements was almost 
certainly Aristotle's discovery ; there is no trace of it 
in Plato, and it is certainly not explicit in the Cate. 
gories ; it is first formulated in ch. vii of the De Inter- 
pretatione. The point is, of course, vital to the theory 
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of syllogism (cf. An. Pr. I. xxiv and xxxiii). The rest 
of the chapter gives the rules for conversion of asser- 
torie premisses. Ch. iii. deals with the conversion 
of apodeictic and problematic premisses, which are 
now mentioned for the first time. It is extremely 
probable that this “ chapter ”’ did not form part of the 
original course on the syllogism, but was ‘‘ added ” 
after Aristotle had outlined his theory of modality. 

Chs. iv-vi describe the valid moods in the three 
figures. It should be observed that Aristotle did not 
recognize the fourth or ‘‘ Galenian”’ figure (at any 
rate as 4 separate type); in which he was probably 
right. Ch. vii sums up the findings of the three 
previous chapters, and shows how all syllogisms can 
be reduced to the universal syllogisms of the first 
figure. 

Chs. viii-xxii are devoted to the analysis of modal 
syllogisms. This part of Aristotle’s theory is full of 
difficulties, and is discussed in a separate section 
(pp. 189-193). 

In ch. xxiii Aristotle returns to his main theory, 
and distinguishing logical proofs as either ostensive 
or hypothetical, proceeds to examine the mechanism 
of syllogism. He first explains the function of the 
middle term, and shows that the three figures exhaust 
the possible ways of relating the middle to the ex- 
treme terms. Hence all ostensive syllogisms are 
effected by these three figures. But hypothetical 
syllogisms also depend upon ostensive proof; and 
therefore all syllogisms are effected by the three 
figures and are ultimately reducible to the universal 
syllogisms of the first figure. 

Ch. xxiv points out that in every syllogism (1) one 
premiss at least must be affirmative, and (2) one 
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premiss at least must be universal: t.e. the middle 
term must be distributed. 

Ch. xxv lays down the materials necessary for 
drawing a syllogistic inference, viz. two premisses 
containing three terms. This doctrine is of course 
implicit from the beginning, but it is first clearly 
stated here. Ch. xxvi sums up the facilities for con- 
structive and destructive see 

The second section of Book I begins with an ex- 
planation, in chs. xxvii-xxx, of the method of finding 
premisses by selecting consequents and antecedents 
of the major and minor terms ; and how the method 
is to be applied in the case of different propositions. 
Ch. xxxi criticizes the Platonic method of definition 
by dichotomy. Ch. xxxii shows how to reduce argu- 
ments to syllogistic form in the several figures. 

In chs. xxxiii-,liii we find a series of warnings 
against errors in selecting or enunciating terms and 
premisses. Ch. xliv shows how far hypothetical 
proofs admit of reduction, and ch. xlv treats of the 
resolution of one figure into another. Finally ch. 
xlvi explains the true form of contradictory state- 
ments. 

Book II discusses various aspects and properties of 
the syllogism and similar methods of reasoning. The 
first chapter explains that more than one conclusion 
can be drawn from the same premisses, and the next 
three show how true conclusions can be drawn from 
false premisses. Chs. v-vii describe circular or reci- 
procal proof, chs. viii-x deal with the conversion of 
syllogisms, and chs. xi-xiii with reduction ad tmpossibile 
in the three figures. Ch. xiv compares the procedure 
of ostensive proof with that of reduction ad tmpos- 
sibile, and ch. xv considers the question of drawing 
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conclusions from contrary and contradictory pre- 
misses. Chs. xvi and xvii are devoted to the fallacies 
of petitio principit and false cause, while in ch. xviii 
Aristotle points out that falsity in an argument de- 
pends upon the first false statement which it contains, 
Chs. xix and xx treat of the syllogism in argument 
and refutation. Ch. xxi shows the possibility of being 
mistaken in a particular judgement even when one has 
knowledge of the universal truths upon which that 
judgement, when properly conceived, depends. Ch. 
xxii deals with the convertibility of terms, and with 
the comparison of desirable and undesirable objects. 
The last five chapters treat of argument by induction, 
by example, by reduction, by objection, and by proba- 
bilities or “ signs.” 


Aristotle’s view of the syllogism 


The formulation of a logical system which in spite 
of modifications—some of which are questionable 
improvements—remains the basis of all subsequent 
logic, was so great a feat that criticism seems almost 
ungenerous, especially when we consider that here 
as elsewhere we are compelled to judge Aristotle, as 
it were, at second hand. If he himself had edited 
the logical works for publication, he would doubtless 
have removed many of the imperfections and incon- 
sistencies which can be observed in our text. There 
are, however, certain defects which call for notice. 

A purely formal logic which is detached from 
reality is a worthless instrument indeed ; and since 
Avistotle’s logic is avowedly the instrument of the 
mind in search of truth, we do not look in it for any 
such detachment. But there is reason to suppose 
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that he expected more correspondence between the 
conclusion of a syllogism and objective reality than is 
compatible with the conception of the syllogism as a 
process of thought. At any rate in 34b 14 ff. he ap- 
parently denics the validity of a syllogism because 
the conclusion which follows from a pair of premisses 
stating a narrowly restricted relation proves less than 
could be inferred from complete knowledge of the 
facts. The premisses are : 

Everything which moves may (at a given time) be 
an animal. 

All men may move. 

The conclusion, says Aristotle, is apodcictic, not 
problematic, because man is necessarily an animal ; 
and since an apodcictic conclusion cannot be drawn 
from problematic premisses, Aristotle decides that 
the syllogisin is invalid. ‘The same arbitrary objec- 
tion occurs in lines 32-37. These are certainly ex- 
treme examples ; they come in a passage which is 
so hastily expressed that it appears to be an after- 
thought designed to meet certain practical difficul- 
ties ; and I have observed no exact parallel to them. 
But the general practice of rebutting the validity of a 
syllogism by selecting concrete examples (however 
natural and unobjectionable it may be in itself) 
suggests a tendency to look for objective truth in the 
conclusion. ‘The careful discussion of the possibility 
of drawing a true conclusion from false premisses 
(An. Pr. IL. ii-iv) may perhaps point in the same 
direction. 

Elsewhere, too, Aristotle seems to emphasize the 
apodeictie function of the syllogism by regarding the 
conclusion as something distinct from the premisses 
rather than as potentially latent in them. The very 
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definition of syllogism in 24 b 18 stresses the former 
aspect; and throughout the early chapters of An. Pr. 
I, when he is establishing the valid moods of the three 
figures, he proceeds by taking different pairs of pre- 
misses and then considering what conclusion if any 
can be drawn from them. Of course this is quite 
legitimate, but it is one-sided ; and it comes almost 
as a surprise when in ch. xiii ad jin. he reverses the 
process and analyses the conclusion into its premisses. 
Moreover, he is led to change his normal practice 
here by a special motive : the desire to show that a 
problematic conclusion can be drawn either from two 
problematic premisses or from one problematic and 
one assertoric premiss. Here again the section in 
question has the air of an afterthought ; at least it is 
curious that the point was not raised before. Itis a 
similar failure to regard the syllogism as a coherent 
whole that leads to the errors which I have noted on 
$4b2and 7. Itis only fair, however, to add that in 
An. Pr. II. xxi, especially 67 a 33-b 11, the true rela- 
tion of conclusion to premisses is made quite explicit. 


The Modal Analysis and its defects 


The whole section (dn. Pr. I. viii-xxii) on modal 
syllogisms shows signs of superficial treatment. It 
seems clear to me that Aristotle either found this 
part of his theory unsatisfactory and left it incom- 
plete (we know from Alexander and various scholia 
that Theophrastus and Eudemus lost no time in 
modifying it) ; or that he merely sketched it in out- 
line and gave the task of working it out in detail to 
his pupils. The latter hypothesis is attractive, since 
it would account better for the lack of proper syn- 
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thesis, but in default of linguistic or stylistic evidence 
it can only be entertained as a remote possibility. 

In the first place Aristotle never makes clear what 
he means by the apodeictic, assertoric and proble- 
matic relations, It is practically certain that he con- 
siders the distinction to be grounded upon something 
objective, yet he uses the same terms “ animal " and 
“‘man "in 25a 25, 26a 8, b7, and 28 a 32 to illustrate 
an assertoric, and in 30 a 24, b 8S, 31 b 41, 32 b 6 ete. 
to illustrate an apodcictic relation. One might sup- 
pose the analysis of premisses as apodeictic, assertoric 
and problematic to refer to the predication of the 
definitory genus or differentia, of the property, and of 
the accident ; but the only evidence for this corre- 
spondence seems to be in 43 b 6 ff. The association 
of the accident with problematic predication might 
perhaps also be inferred from a comparison of nem 
102 b 6 with 4n. Pr. 32b10. But it is a serious defect 
that so important a point should receive no explicit 
treatment, and the omission in itself justifies us in 
supposing that the modal system was never brought 
to perfection. 

The whole question of the problematic relation is 
very difficult, and we can hardly acquit Aristotle of 
entertaining inconsistent views about it. Three con- 
ceptions of the “ possible " appear in the Analytics. 
(1) That which is not impossible. This of course ex- 
cludes neither the actual nor the necessary (25 a 38). 
(2) That which is neither impossible nor necessary, 
i.e. that which is neither necessarily so nor parca” 2 
not so. This still does not exclude the assertoric re- 
lation (cf. $4 a 36-38), though it is doubtless generall 
intended to do so. It is the “ definition " to whieh 
Aristotle frequently refers (83 b 23, $0 ete.); and 
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which underlies the main development of the modal 
analysis. But we also find (24 b 14, 32 b 4) the pos- 
sible described as (3) that which, as contrasted with the 
purely contingent, obtains generally but not neces- 
sarily, z.e. the probable. It has been supposed that 
this is merely a particular case of (2); that indeed it 
is the normal case of that type, since the purely con- 
tingent is outside the proper range of logical science. 
Aristotle’s language (32 b 13-22) certainly suggests 
this at first sight. But on this view the “ proble- 
matic conversion ” which holds good of (2) is hard to 
justify. If “all A may be B”’ is possible qua prob- 
able, “ no A may be B ” is possible only qua improb- 
able; the two judgements differ fundamentally in 
implication, and the substitution of one for the other 
cannot but affect the inference to be drawn. Indeed 
in the “ earlier” passage (which is probably a later 
addition) Aristotle states definitely that a universal 
negative premiss of type (3) is not convertible, al- 
though a similar premiss of type (2) follows the 
general rule. Dr Gohlke thinks (pp. 73 ff.) that 
Aristotle was driven to restrict the sense of the prob- 
lematic premiss so as to preclude conversion of the 
universal negative by the awkward results which 
would otherwise have followed in the second figure. 
This seems extremely probable. At least it seems 
obvious that the non-convertibility of such premisses 
ought to have been demonstrated in ch. iii, if the 
doctrine formed part of the original system. 

An even greater mystery surrounds Aristotle’s 
attitude towards the convertibility of the particular 
negative problematic premiss. The question is dis- 
cussed at length by both Maier and Becker, but it 
can only be briefly considered here. The main point 
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is this: why is it that Aristotle, after expressly ad- 
mitting its convertibility (25 b 13; Maier appears to 
overlook this statement—at least 1 cannot find that 
he refers to it), apparently never avails himself of it? 
Becker (pp. 60-63) shows that while in certain of 
Maier's examples there is a definite reason for not 
employing this form of conversion, in others no such 
reason can be quoted, so that the failure to employ it 
appears to be a genuine oversight. Gohlke dismisses 
the difficulty by supposing 25 b 13 to be a late addi- 
tion. I cannot quite follow his theory of the de- 
velopment of Aristotle's idea of possibility. 

In point of fact the problematic premiss of type 
(2) will not fit consistently into AristoUe’s system. 
One of its most awkward features is that it has no 
single contradictory, and so resists the process of 
proof per impossibile ; and so in ch. xv we find that it 
gives place to type (1). It is morcover almost valuc- 
less for purposes of argument. Why then did 
Aristotle adopt it as the normal type? Presumably 
because he felt that to call anything “ possible ™ 
which was in reality necessary was an intolerable 
looseness of terminology. At the same time a desire 
for symmetrical tripartition induced him to frame a 
system in which apodcictic and problematic should 
show a perfectly antithetical correspondence about 
the assertoric mean. ‘The attempt was bound to 
fail, because objectively there is no mean between 
the necessary and the not-necessary ; the two con- 
ceptions together are exhaustive. 

It follows that any satisfactory threefold system 
must depend upon a subjective distinction of modal- 
ity. A judgement is apodeictic if it rests on de- 
monstrable grounds, assertoric if the fact is appre- 
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hended but the grounds are unknown, and proble- 
matic if the fact is regarded as capable of realization. 
But even so the dividing line between the first two 
is hard to draw; and the universal problematic 
judgement is more naturally expressed as a particular 
assertoric. When we say “ all men may be white,” 
we presumably mean “some men are white, some 
are not-white; but we know no reason why the not- 
white men should necessarily exist.” 

Thus the modal analysis, which depends for its 
value upon genuine distinctions, becomes practically 
useless. It was continued, with modifications, by 
Aristotle’s immediate successors, but being little 
more than a formal exercise it fell more and more 
into neglect. 


JII. Manuscripts AND OTHER SouRCES 


The chief manuscripts for this part of the Organon 
are the following : 


A Urbinas 35 saec. ix-x ineunt. 
B Marcianus 201 an, 955 
C Coislinianus 333 saec, xi 
d Laurentianus 72.5 Pie as 
n Ambrosianus L. 93 saec. x-xi 
f Marcianus App. IV. 5 an. 1320 
u Basileensis FI’. 11.21 saec. xi-xii 
m Ambrosianus Q. 87 saec. Xv 
a Angelicus C. 3.13 ? 
e Vaticanus 1024 “ satis uetustus ” 
i Laurentianus 72.15 saec. xiv 


Of these the first two are by far the best. Bekker 
preferred A ; Waitz showed that B is generally more 
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accurate, and this view is now generally accepted. 
C is considerably inferior to cither, but it sometimes 
preserves the true reading. Of the others only d and 
n have much independent value ;_ the rest are some- 
times of use to decide a doubtful point. Light is also 
thrown onthe text by the commentaries of Alexander, 
Philoponus, Themistius and Pacius, and the Latin 
versions of Boethius and the uetus interpres Latinus. 

The present translation aims at preserving some- 
thing of the effect of the original without too great a 
sacrifice of English idiom. I have tried to escape the 
anachronisin of interpreting Aristotle's meaning too 
much in the terms of contemporary logic, of which 
indeed I do not profess to have an exhaustive know- 
ledge ; Thave therefore avoided technicalities except 
uch as are sanctioned by tradition, and have at- 
tempted to examine the arguments, where comment 
seemed necessary, in the light of what I conceive to 
be common sense. 

Apart from the ancient commentators, the most 
helpful authorities which I have used are Waitz’s 
admirable edition of the Organon and Maier’s treatise 
(see Bibliography). I have often consulted the 
Oxford Translation ; and the new French version by 
M. Tricot appeared just in time for me to refer to it on 
certain points. I am especially obliged to Dr. A 
Becker for sending me his most instructive mono- 
eeen on the modal syllogisms ; to my friend and 
ormer colleague Dr. B. M. Laing for discussing 
various points with me ; and to Professor T. M. Knox 
of St. Andrews University for much excellent advice 
and criticism. 

I much regret that sheer lack of time has prevented 
me from doing greater justice to a subject which has 
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received little systematic treatment in this country 
for many years. It became apparent, however, that 
the appearance of this volume, already long overdue, 
would be indefinitely delayed if I attempted to 
examine all the points which interested me, and I felt 
that I could not tax the patience of the editors by 
keeping it back any longer. I hope that even in its 
present form it calls attention to some points which 
have not been noticed before. 
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pp. 115-124; A. Becker, Die aristotelische Theorie der 
Miglichkeitsschlusse, Berlin 1922; P. Gohlke, Die 
Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik, Berlin 1936. 
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For the benefit of those who are forgetful or who 
are not familiar with the mnemonic mood-names for 
the various syllogisms, I give a list of them with a 
brief explanation : 

Fig. 1 (direct) Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. 
(indirect) Baralipton, Celantes, Dabitis, Fape- 
smo, Frisesomorum. 

Fig. 2 Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco. 

Fig. 3 Darapti, Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bo- 
eardo, Ferison. 

Fig. 4 Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, 
Fresison. 

The first three vowels of each word show the quality 
and quantity of the premisses and conclusion, A 
standing for the universal and I for the particular 
affirmative, E for the universal and O for the particu- 
lar negative. The consonants indicate the rules for 
reduction. The initial letters correspond in every 
case to those of the mood-names of the direct syllo- 
gisms of the first figure. The letters which immedi- 
ately follow the significant vowels give the necessary 
procedure. 

m (muta) means that the premisses must be trans- 
posed. 

s (simpliciter) means that the premiss denoted by 
the preceding vowel must be converted simply. 

p (per accidens) means that the premiss must be 
converted by limitation. 

ce (conversio) means that for the premiss the con- 
tradictory of the conclusion must be substituted. 
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4210 T. [[parov eimeiv mepi ti Kai Tivos dotiv 7 oxdyas, 
Ort mept anddekw Kai emoarnuns amodeuctiys: 
elra Svopioat ri cate mpdracts Kai ti Spos Kai rh 
ovAoyiopids, Kai Toios TéAeLos Kai motos areAns, 

A x -~ Ud ‘ ? e. hel a ’ 
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KaTnyopetabar. 
, A ? * ’ a e 

IIporacts pev otv ate Aoyos watagarixos 7 
armogarixos Twos Kata Twos: obtos &€ 7 KabdAov 
hal J ‘ bal > , G cy ’ s s 
7] ev péper @ adiwpiatos. A€yw dé KabdAov pev TO 
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20 Tue 7) ju) TavTi dTapxetv, adiopiatov b€ To Urapxew 
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Aextixijs, Gtt 7) péev amodextixy Ayes Oarépov 
popiou ris avtiddcews eotw (od yap épwrd aa 
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I. Our first duty is to state the scope of our inquiry, Boox I. 
and to what science it pertains : that it is concerned 5," “"* 
with demonstration, and pertains to a demonstra- 8¥tLocrss. 
tive science. Next we must define the meaning 5:oh? of the 
of ‘ premiss ’ and ‘ term’ and ‘syllogism,’ and dis- , 
tinguish between a perfect and an imperfect syllo- 

gism; and after this we must explain in what sense 

one term is said to be or not to be ‘ wholly contained ’ 

in another ; and what we mean by ‘ predicated of 

all’ or ‘ of none.’ 

A premiss is an affirmative or negative statement Preliminary 

of something about some subject. This statement (inition 
may be universal or particular or indefinite. By premiss, and 
universal I mean a statement which applies to all, or Baie 
to none, of the subject ; by particular, a statement 
which applies to some of the subject, or does not 
apply to some, or does not apply to all ; by indefinite, 
a statement which applies or does not apply without 
reference to universality or particularity, e.g., ‘ con- 
traries are studied by the same science ’ or ‘ pleasure 
is not good.’ 

The premiss of demonstration differs from the nemonstra- 
premiss of dialectic in that the former is the assump- [19 diatec- 
tion of one member of a pair of contradictory state- syllogistic 
ments (since the demonstrator does not ask a question P7°™*$**- 
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25 AapPdver 6 avoderxviwr), 7 de Starextian epwtyas 
avripdacus catw. ovdév b€ dioices mpos TO ye- 
véobat Tov éxatépov avAdoyiopov" Kal yap 6 amo- 
Secxvdwy Kal 6 épwrayv avAdvyilerar AaBuw tH 
Kara Tivos Urapyew 7 pit) Orapyew. wate €orar 
avMoytatiKy perv mpotaas anos xatagaas 7 
80 drédaais Twos KaTa Tos TOV Elpnyévor TpdTOV, 
dmrodetKrixr Sé €av dArArs F wai dia raw €€ apyys 
2410 drobdcewy EtAnpperm, Siarexting b€ rurPavoper 
Mev epwrnats avripacews, avMoyiCopdrp Sé Arpfus 
rob dawopyevou Kat erdofov, xabanep €v Tois 
Tomkois eipnrat. 
Ti pév obv €ori mporaas, xai ti d:addpes ava- 
AoytoTikh) Kal dmodeKtixn Kal Siarextuc}, &e’ 
us dxptBelas prev é€v trois exopdvors pyOjoerat, mpds 
5€ TV mapovoav ypeiav ikanms npiv Suvpicbw 
Ta vov. 
“Opov 5€ Karu eis dv dtadverat  mpotraas, olov 
TO TE KaTHYOpoUpeEvor Kai Ta Kab’ ob KaTryopeirat, 
H mpootBepnevou 7 diaipoupervov tod elvar Kai py 
elvae. 
LvAdoyiapios 4€ eure Adyos ev ch reBdvrwy twa 
20 €repdv Te TwY Kemper €€ ardyxns ovpPalver To 
tabra elvat. Adyw b€ rH radra elvar ro bia rabra 





é @ is that heh is either self-evident or accepted as true 
or the immediate inquiry. Cf. .1n. Post. 1. ix.; Topics, 
100 a 27. : 4 a 
> A dialectical premiss may be cither the alternative 
chosen by an actual opponent in answer to a question of the 
form ‘Is X Y or not Y?' or the assumption of one alter- 
native by a person reasoning independently. 
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but makes an assumption), whereas the latter is an 
answer to the question which of two contradictory 
statements is to be accepted. This difference, how- 
ever, will not affect the fact that in either case a 
syllogism results ; for both the demonstrator and the 
interrogator draw a syllogistic conclusion by first 
assuming that some predicate applies or does not 
apply to some subject. Thus a syllogistic premiss 
will be simply the affirmation or negation of some 
predicate of some subject, in the way already 
described ; the premiss will be demonstrative if it is 
true and based upon fundamental postulates ¢ ; while 
the dialectical premiss will be, for the interrogator, 
an answer to the question which of two contradictory 
statements is to be accepted, and for the logical 
reasoner,’ an assumption of what is apparently true 
and generally accepted,—as has been stated in the 
Topics.¢ 

What is meant by a premiss, and what difference 
there is between syllogistic, demonstrative and dia- 
lectical premisses, will be explained with exactness 
later?; but for our immediate requirements the 
present definition may be taken as sufficient. 

By a term I mean that into which the premiss Term 
can be analysed, viz., the predicate and the subject, detnea: 
with the addition or removal of the verb to be or not 
to be. 

A syllogism is a form of words in which, when Syllogism 
certain assumptions are made, something other than ee 
what has been assumed necessarily follows from the 
fact that the assumptions are such. By ‘ from the 
fact that they are such’ I mean that it is because 


© 104a 8; of. also 100a 29. 
4 Demonstrative in An. Post. I. vi.-ix.; dialectical in Topics. 
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oS Bdarepov od A€cxOnoetar- Kai TO Kata pndevos 
woatrus. 
oe al ‘ cy a , . . . ie la 
2a II. "Emei € waca mporaais éotw 7 Tob bmdpyew 
a ~ * . , € td a - Ri a 
7 Tob €€ avayxns Urdpyew 7 Tod évddyeoOa 
€ cl * a € e 4 ¢ a 
Umdpyew, tovrwy S€ ai pev waradarixai ai b€ 
> 4 ‘es e ’ td - 
dnofarixat Kal” éxdotyy mpocpnow, mddw bé tw 
~ ‘ he a € .Y e s 
SKatagatik@y Kai amodatixa@y al yeév wabdAov ai 
dé ev péper ai S€ adidpiorot, TH pev dv tH Ur- 
dpxew xabdrou orepytixny avdyxn Tois Gpous dyti- 
Li * a ’ ¢ A ® a eg? 
otpégew, olov ef pndeuia dorm) dyabdv, odd 
> 4 SG x wv e La A) ‘ 4 » 
ayaov oder Era 5017)- THY 5€ Karryopucyy ayri- 
otpégew pév dvayKaiov, od phy KxabdAov aX’ 
> ca ? ~ e a ’ ‘ a , 4 
ev pépet, ofov ef aaa 150m) ayabdv, ai dyabdv 
10 7e elvac ASorvnv: ray 5é ev péper THY pew KaTa- 
dariciy dvriatpépew avdyxn Kata pépos (ef yap 
4d t4 > 06 ‘4 - 06 Ca rg a 
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of them that the conclusion follows ; and by this I 
mean that there is no need of any further term to 
render the conclusion necessary. 

J call a syllogism perfect if it requires nothing, Perfect an 
apart from what is comprised in it, to make the eens 
necessary conclusion apparent; imperfect if it re- 
quires one or more propositions which, although 
they necessarily follow from the terms which have 
been laid down, are not comprised in the premisses. 

For one term to be wholly contained in another is ‘To be 
the same as for the latter to be predicated of all of pee 
the former. We say that one term is predicated of and ‘to be 

5 predicated. 
all of another when no examples of the subject can of all,’ 
be found of which the other term cannot be asserted. 

In the same way we say that one term is predicated 
of none of another. 

II. Now every premiss is of the form that some Premisses 
attribute applies, or necessarily applies, or may pos- paket 
sibly apply, to some subject.* These three types spoieinrt 
are divided into affirmative and negative in accord- atic; 
ance with each mode of attribution; and again of ©) atirma 
affirmative and negative premisses some are universal, negative; 
others particular and others indefinite. In universal © ..at par 
statement the negative premiss is necessarily convert- ticular or 
ible in its terms: e.g., if no pleasure is good, neither Rules for 
will anything good be pleasure; but the affirma- 'R¢ conver 
tive, though necessarily convertible, is so not as a (a) asser- 
universal but as a particular statement : e.g., if every °°" 
pleasure is good, some good must also be pleasure. 

In particular statements the affirmative premiss must 
be convertible as particular, for if some pleasure is 


good, some good will also be pleasure; but the 


* This modal analysis is rejected by many modern logic- 
ians. Cf. Introd. pp. 189-193. 
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be oTEpyTiKny ouK dvayxaiov: ov yap ei dv- 


Opwrmos py vrdpxe tui Casw, xai Cov oby brdpye 
Twi avOpury. 
I parov perv obv €oTw OTEPTTUT, xabdou » 
15 AB mporaats. cloty pndert rar" Bro A Urdpyet, 
odd rav A ovderi Urapfer 76 B. a vip Tu, ofov 
vom T, ovk adn bes €aTat 70 H Set Tay B ro A 
Umdpxew" TO yap DP rév B zt corey. a be ravi 
to A re B, Kai 70 B rut 7 A undpye. et we 
undevi, ovbe To A oder 7a B Urdpfe* add 
20 UmeKetTo mavrt Umdpyew. Gpoiws be Kai « xaTa 
pépos €or oT TMporaas. « yap to A twi raw 
B, cai 76 B sui trav A avdyxn brapyev of 
yap pydevi, odd€ ro A ovderi raw B2 at b€ ye 
To A Tui Tay B HI Urdpye, ov dvdyan xai 70 
B Tue To A Hy) UT Taper, olov el 70 pev B éori 
2 Caov td b€ A aripwros: dvOpwros pév yap ob 
mavTi Cebu, C@ov b€ wari arOpusru indpxes. t. 
Ill. Tor avrov be Tpom TOV eee Kai éni ray dvay- 
Kalwy mpotdcewv: 1 per yap KabdAou orepytixh 
xaBorov dvriatpédper, tay be Katagarixay éxaré 
89 Kara Hépos. et pe yap dvdyxn ro A 7a B pnderi 
imdpxew, dvadynn cai 70 Bra A \ pndert trapyew: 
et yap Twi evd€exeTat, Kai 76 A te B Tui évdéxorTo 
dy. et d€ ef avayKns To A mavti 7 Tove 7 B 
umdpxet, kal To B Tet to A avdyny vila! 4 
et yap Hy dvayKn, ovo’ av To A Twi ray B é€ 
8 dvayKns Umapxot. zo 8° ev te pee OTe pyTixav ovK 
dvriotpéder dia THY adrny aiziay &° Fv Kai mpd- 
tepov edapev. 
1 +5 C}, Bekker. 
2 rv B trdpfea codd. dett. 
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negative is not necessarily convertible ; for it does 
not follow that if ‘man’ does not apply to some 
animal, neither will ‘ animal’ apply to some man. 

First, then, let us take a negative universal premiss * 
having the terms A and B. Then if A applies to no 
B,® neither will B apply to any A ; for if it applies to 
some, e.g. C, it will not be true that A applies to 
no B, because Cisa B. Ifon the other hand A applies 
to all B, B also applies to some A; for if it applies 
to none, neither will A apply to any B; but ex 
hypothest it applies to all B. Similarly too if the 
premiss is particular. For if A applies to some B, 
B must also apply to some A; since if it applies to 
none, neither will A apply to any B. But if A does 
not apply to some B, it does not necessarily follow 
that B does not apply tosome A ; e.g., if Bis ‘ animal ’ 
and A ‘man’; for ‘man’ does not apply to every 
animal, but ‘ animal’ applies to every man. 

III. The same principle will also obtain in the case® 
of apodeictic premisses. The universal negative con- *?4its 
verts universally, whereas each of the affirmatives 
converts as a particular premiss. For if A necessarily 
applies to no B, B also necessarily applies to no A ; 
for if it may apply to some, A might also apply to 
some B, But if A necessarily applies to all or some 
of B, B must also apply to some A ; for if this is not 
necessarily so, neither will A necessarily apply to 
some B. The particular negative statement is not 
convertible, for the same reason which we have 
already stated.¢ 

@ Sc. of the assertoric type. 

> It must be noted that in the Aristotelian formula the 
predicate regularly comes before the subject. The modern 
equivalent is ‘ No B is A.’ 

© Ch. ii. ad fin. 
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TEpov" Spotws be Kai em THs év pepe 6 a 
doa S€ TH ws ei TOAD Kat TH mepunévas Ad TAL 
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25a 


1 dndpyew AB (4) supra lineam pracfixo) Phil., Waits: 
py) dmdpyew rece. 





* This is obviously a loose application of the term, and 
one which Aristotle does not always admit; ¢f. 32a 18-21 
and De Interp.22a16. For a discussion of his treatment of 
problematic syllogism see Introd. pp. 190-192. 
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With regard to possible premisses, since the term () problem- 
‘ possible” is used in several senses (for we call premisses. 
possible both that which is necessary @ and that which 
is not necessary and that which is capable of being), 
in all affirmative statements conversion will take place 
under the same conditions as before. For if A may 
apply to all or some of B, B might also apply to some 
A>; for if it could apply to none, neither could A 
apply to any B. This has been proved above.’ But 
in negative statements the case is not the same. In 
all examples which are said to be possible in the 
sense that the statement is necessarily true, or is not 
necessarily true, the conditions are similar to those 
already stated; e.g., if it were said to be possible 
that a man should not be a horse, or that ‘ white’ 
should apply to no coat. For in the former example 
the predicate necessarily does not apply to the sub- 
ject, and in the latter it does not necessarily apply ; 
and the premiss converts like other negatives. For 
if it is possible for ‘ horse’ to apply to no man, it is 
also possible for ‘man’ to apply to no horse; and 
if it is possible for ‘white’ to apply to no coat, 
it is also possible for ‘coat’ to apply to nothing 
white. For if it must apply to something that is 
white, ‘white’ will also necessarily apply to some 
coat; this has been proved above. Similar con- 
ditions govern the conversion of particular negative 
premisses. 

But in such premisses as are said to be possible in 
the sense that they are generally or naturally true 
(for we define the possible in this way), the conditions 
for the conversion of negatives will not be the same 
as before. The universal negative premiss does not 


> 25a 18 ff. ° 25a 32. 
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* Chs. xiii. ff. * Ch. xlvi, 


* Inthe Posterior Analytics. 
4 24b 28. 
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convert, whereas the particular negative does. This 
will become clear when we discuss the possible.? 

For the present we may regard this much as clear, 
in addition to what we have already said: that the 
statement ‘ it is possible for A to apply to no B’ or 
“not to apply to some B’ is affirmative in form ; for 
the expression ‘is possible ’ corresponds to ‘ is,’ and 
the word ‘is,’ to whatever terms it is attached in 
predication, has always and without exception the 
effect of affirmation : e.g., ‘is not good’ or ‘is not 
white ’ or in general ‘is not X.’ This also will be 
proved later.’ In respect of conversion these pre- 
misses will be governed by the same conditions as 
other affirmatives. 

IV. Having drawn these distinctions we can now Be ae 
state by what means, and when, and how every Malogiaah 
svllogism is effected. Afterwards we must deal with 
demonstration.° The reason why we must deal with 
the syllogism before we deal with demonstration is 
that the syllogism is more universal ; for demonstra- 
tion is a kind of syllogism, but not every syllogism 
is a demonstration. 

When three terms are so related to one another The First 
that the last is wholly contained in the middle and "8" 
the middle is wholly contained in or excluded from the 
first, the extremes must admit of perfect syllogism. 

By ‘ middle term’ I mean that which both is con- Middle 
tained in another and contains another in itself, and *™ 
which is the middle by its position also; and by 
‘extremes’ (a) that which 1s contained in another, rxtreme 
and (6) that in which another is contained. For if A Gy stn 
is predicated of all B, and B of all C, A must neces- premises 
sarily be predicated of all C. We have already farbara, i 
explained ¢ what we mean by saying that one term 
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so avdyKn avdAoyiopor elvar réAevov, Grav Sé€ mpos 
tO €Natrov 7 Kai dws mws Exwow of Spor, 
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is predicated of all of another. Similarly too if A Celarent. 
is predicated of none of B, and B of all of C, it follows 
that A will apply to no C. 

If, however, the first term applies to all the middle, Az- 
and the middle to none of the last, the extremes 
cannot admit of syllogism ; for no conclusion follows 
necessarily from the fact that they are such, since it 
is possible for the first term to apply either to all or 
to none of the last, and so neither a particular nor a 
universal conclusion necessarily follows ; and if no 
necessary conclusion follows from the premisses there 
can be no syllogism. The positive relation of the 
extremes may be illustrated by the terms animal— 
man—horse ; the negative relation by animal—man 
——stone. 

Again, when the first applies to none of the middle, Ex- 
and the middle to none of the last, here too there can 
benosyllogism. The positive relation of the extremes 
may be illustrated by the terms science—line—medi- 
cine ; the negative relation by science—line—unit. 

Thus if the terms are in a universal relation it is 
clear, so far as this figure is concerned, when there 
will be a syllogism and when there will not. It is 
clear also that if there is a syllogism the terms must 
be related as we have said ; and that if they are so 
related, there will be a syllogism. 

If, however, one of the (extreme) terms is in a (2) One 
universal and the other in a particular relation to Universal 
the remaining term, when the universal statement, particular 
whether affirmative or negative, refers to the major P"°™* 
term, and the particular statement is affirmative and 
refers to the minor term, there must be a perfect 
syllogism ; but when the universal statement refers 
to the minor term, or the terms are related in any 
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' rob f, Waitz: ofre. 








* Aristotle's wording is a little unfortunate. He does not, 
of course, mean that the relation of the major to the middle 
or of the middle to the minor term is always that of genus to 
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other way, this is impossible. (By the major term Major and 
I mean that in which the middle is contained, and by firms. 
the minor that which falls under the middle term.*) 

For let A apply to all B, and B to some C. Then if pari. 
‘to be predicated of all’ means what we stated at 

the beginning,’ A must apply to some C. And if Ferio. 
A applies to no B, but B applies to some C, A must 
necessarily not apply to some C (we have also defined 
what we mean by‘ to be predicated of none’). Thus 

we shall have a perfect syllogism. Similarly too sup- 
posing the proposition BC to be indefinite, provided 

that it is affirmative ; for we shall have the same 
syllogism whether BC is indefinite or particular. 

If, however, the universal statement, whether ra- 
affirmative or negative, refers to the minor term, Oe: 
there will be no syllogism, whether the indefinite (or 
particular) statement is affirmative or negative ; e.g., 
if A applies or does not apply to some B, and B applies 
to all C. The positive relation of the extremes may 
be illustrated by the terms good—state—intelligence; 
the negative relation by good—state—ignorance. 

Again, if B applies to no C, and A applies to some, IE- 
or does not apply to some or all of B; in this case °° 
too there will be no syllogism. We may take as 
terms white—horse—swan, white—horse—crow. The 
same terms will also serve if the proposition AB is 
indefinite. 

Furthermore, when the statement relating to the 
major term is universal, whether affirmative or nega- 
tive, and that relating to the minor is negative and 
particular, there will be no syllogism, whether the 


species, but merely that the predicate is naturally a more 
comprehensive notion than the subject. 
> 24b 28. ¢ 24b 30. 
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minor premiss is indefinite or particular ; e.g., if A A0- 
applies to all B, and B does not apply to some or all 

of C; for where the middle term does not apply to 
some of the minor, the major term may be associated 
with all or with none of the minor. Let us assume 
the terms animal—man—white ; next as examples of 
white things of which ‘man’ is not predicated let 

us take ‘swan’ and ‘snow.’ Then ‘animal’ is predi- 
cated of all the former, but of none of the latter. 
Thus there will be no syllogism. Again, let A apply xo- 
to no B, and let C not apply to some B ; let the terms 

be inanimate—man—white ; next take as examples 

of white things of which ‘man’ is not predicated 
‘swan’ and ‘snow.’ ‘Inanimate’ is predicated of 
all the latter, but of none of the former. 

Further, since the statement ‘ B does not apply to 
some C’ is indefinite, and the statement is true 
whether B applies to no C or does not apply to all C ; 
and since when such terms are chosen that B applies 
to no C, we get no syllogism (this has been stated 
above *): it is obvious that with the terms in this 
relation there will be no syllogism ; otherwise there 
would have been one withthe terms which we selected. 
There will be a similar proof if the universal statement 
is taken as negative. 

Also, if both the attributive relations are particular, (3) Other 
and both affirmative or both negative, or one affirma- corn Pines 
tive and the other negative ; or if one is indefinite and premises: 
the other definite ; or if both are indefinite : in no 0- 
case will there be a syllogism. Terms applicable to [0- 
all these cases are animal—white—horse or animal— ° 
white—stone. 

It is evident, then, from what we have said, that 


2 26a2, 
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mOS76 N A}, Philoponus (?), Waitz: re N r@ = miu, 
Treadelenburges ToZ 7a N BCE. 
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if a syllogism in this figure has a particular conclusion, 
its terms must be related as we have described ; for 
if they are related otherwise there can in no case be 
a syllogism. It is clear also that all syllogisms in this 
figure are perfect (since they are all completed by 
means of the original assumptions) ; and that all kinds 
of propositions can be proved by this figure ; for it 
proves both universal and particular conclusions, 
whether affirmative or negative. I call this kind of 
figure the First. 

V. When the same term applies to all of one sub- Second 
ject and to none of the other, or to all or none of both, "2" 
I call this kind of figure the Second ; and in it by the Position of 
middle term I mean that which is predicated of both '® *™* 
subjects ; by the extreme terms, the subjects of 
which the middle is predicated ; by the major term, 
that which comes next to the middle ; and by the 
minor that which is more distant from it. The middle 
is placed outside the extreme terms, and is first by 
position. 

Now there can in no case be a perfect syllogism 
in this figure ; but there can be a valid syllogism, 
whether the terms are universal or not. If they are (1) Both 
universal, there will be a syllogism when the middle Prise 
applies to all of one subject and to none of the other, 
whichever of the two subjects is negatived ; but in 
no other case. £.g., let M be predicated of no N, Cesare, 
but of allO. Then since the negative premiss is con- 
vertible, N will apply to no M. But ex hypothesi M 
applies to all O. Therefore N applies to no O (this 
has been proved above ®), Again, if M applies to all camestres. 
N but to no O, N will apply tono O. For if M applies 


9 i.e. imperfect; 24 b 22 ff. 
> In Celarent, 25 b 40. 
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* Sc. which proves the conclusion. Both Cesare and 
Camestres are proved by Celarent. 

> By assuming in each case the contradictory of the con- 
clusion, viz. . that N applies to some O, and Ca yy tore 
with the major premiss. The resulting syllogisms (in 
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to no O, O will apply to no M. But ex hypothesi M 
applies to all N. Therefore O will apply to no N ; 
for again we have the first figure. And since the 
negative statement is convertible, N will also apply 
to no O. Thus it will be the same syllogism as 
before.? It is also possible to prove these results by 
reduction ad impossibile.® 

Thus it is evident that with the terms in this rela- 
tion we get a syllogism, but not a perfect one; 
because the necessary conclusion is completed not 
only by means of the original premisses but by others 
as well. 

If, however, M is predicated of all N and all O, aa- 
there can be no syllogism. The positive relation of 
the extremes is illustrated by the terms substance— 
animal—man ; the negative relation by substance— 
animal—number (substance is the middle term). Nor 
can there be a syllogism if M is predicated of no N 
and of no O. The positive relation of the extremes EE- 
is illustrated by the terms line—animal—man ; the 
negative relation by line—animal—stone. 

Thus it is evident that if there is a syllogism where 
the terms are universally related, the terms must be 
related as we stated at the beginning °; for if they 
are otherwise related no conclusion follows by logical 
necessity. 

If on the other hand the middle term is universally (2) One 
related to one of the others, when it is in a universal pavers) 
relation, either positive or negative, to the major paracular 
term, and in a particular relation in the opposite sense : ; 
to that of the universal relation (by ‘ in the opposite 


and Darii) give conclusions which are incompatible with the 
respective minor premisses. 
© Qa 3. 
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27a, 

w dvrixepevwrs, et pev To KabodAou orepyTixay, TO ev 
pepes katagartxorv: ef b€ KaTnyopixoy To KabdAov, 
TO €v péepet arepytixoy), ardyxy ylyveabat ava- 
Aoytopoy oTepytixey Kata pepos. et yap TO M rH 
pev N pydert tH be = tui vrapyea, avayxn to N 
Tui 7 & py vadpyav. mei yap aytiotpéper 70 
atepntixov, ovderi Ta M umapfe to N- ra b€ ye 

8 M Urexerto Tut Te = Urdpyev: wore to N tui rae 
= ovdy vrdpke yiyvetat yap avAdoyopes 8a Tob 
Tpustou | oxT}paros. madw et to pev N mayri Ta M 
tH b€ S tut Hy tr rdpXee, dvdyay TO N rw rh S 

7) Umdpyew: et yap marti tndpye xaryyopeirat de 
a» Kai To M mavros tov N, dvdyxy to M mavri 74 3 
Umdpxeu" Urexerto be Tei 7) Umdpxeu. nai a 70 
M 7a pev N zerri Umdpyet tw b€ 5 B) mavrt, 
€otat cuMoyiopos Ott ov marti TH =S to N+ ano- 
dekts 5° 1) adr. dav 5€ Tod ev E sravrds rob 
83¢ N py mavros Karnyopyra, ob« éarat ovAoyt- 
opos. opot C@or—ot'aia~ xopaf, Caov—Acuxdv— 
wopaf. odd’ orax tod pev ES pndeves rou € N 
Twos. Spot Tou br rdp yeu Sqow— -ovdia—povds, Tod 
#27) brdpxeww f@or—otoia— €7oTIHN. 
"Orav per ovr dvrixetperov 3 to xaOéov Tw KaTa 

10 Epos, cipyrat mot’ €oTat Kat mor’ ovK €arat 
ovMoyropos: Grav b¢€ Spowoayyjpoves ow al mpo- 
tdoets, olov audotepac orepytixat 7 xarapatixai, 
ovdapcs éatat ovMoytopes. €oTwoav yap mparov 
orepytiKat, Kai td KaBoAov KeicOw zpos 76 peilov 





¢ Viz. in Ferio, 26 a 25. 
* In point of fact it is the same syllogism. There is no 
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sense ’ I mean that if the universal relation is negative 
the particular relation is positive, and vice versa) to 
the minor term, the result must be a syllogism which 
is negative and particular. £.g., if M applies to no 
N but to some O, it must follow that N does not apply 
tosome O. For since the negative statement is con- 
vertible, N will apply to no M. But ex hypothest M 
applies to some O, and so N will not apply to some O ; 
for we get a syllogism by means of the first figure.” 
Again, if M applies to all N, but does not apply to 
some O, it must follow that N does not apply to some 
O. For if it applies to all, and M is predicated of all 
N, M must apply to all O. But ex hypothesi it does 
not apply to some. And if M applies to all N but 
not to all O, there will be a syllogism to the effect 
that N does not apply to all O. The proof is the same 
as before.2 If, however, M is predicated of all O 
but not of all ¢ N, there will be no syllogism. Terms 
to illustrate this case are animal—substance—crow, 
animal—white—crow. Nor will there be a syllogism 
when M is predicated of no O but of some N. The 
positive relation of the extremes may be illustrated 
by the terms animal—substance—unit ; the negative 
relation by animal—substance—science. 

Thus we have stated under what conditions there 
will or will not be a syllogism when the universal is 
a in sense to the particular statement. When 
the premisses are similar in form, #.e. both negative 
or both affirmative, there will in no case be a syllogism. 
Let us first take them both as negative, and let the 
universal relation belong to the major term ; viz., let 


real distinction between ‘ M does not apply to some O’ and 
‘M does not apply to all O.’ 
© de. not of some N ; cf. previous note. 
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a7b 2 ‘J - | and s 
axpov, olov To M 7m pev N pendent rp b€ E ri 


15 phy Urapyérw: evddxerar 57) Kai mavri Kai pydevi 
ta E 7d .N tadpyev. spor too pév pr Ordpyew 
peAav—yuir—Caov toi b€ marti Umdpyew ovd« 
w a ’ a \ _ = i] ’ e ’ a 5e 
€a7t AaPetv, 6 TO M ra = tut pev vrapye rit b€ 
py. ef yap mavti ra = 7a N ro 5€ M pndevi rp 
N, 76 M ovdat rd = trdpfer: aN’ Urdxerto revi 
« ‘’ Ld \¥ ? * » - Aa. - e 

20 UTdpxew. ovTW per obv ovK éyywpet AaBeiv Spous, 
A A =~ Ud ’ * ‘J ‘ iJ , 
€x S€ Tob adioptarou bexréov énet yap adAnOeveras 

\ 1 oes 5 oN ~_ =- s > 
ro Tut py Urapyew To M ra = nal a prder 
e ‘ a a € ‘ 8 Ao 
Umdpyet, pndevi 5€ Urdpyovros ov Ww avAdo- 
yropuds, favepoy att odd viv éorat. 

IldAw €orwoav Karyyopixat, Kai 7d KabdAou 

2 KetcOw opoiws, olov ro M ra per N mavri rH 
8€ & rivi drapyérw. evdéyerar by 16 NH & nal 

a 4 4 « , 4 - s e 
mavTt Kai pndevi Urdpyew. spot rob pndevi bre 
’ , , Uy - A) A 
dpyew AcvKdrv—xvKvos—AtBos: rob b€ mavri ovK 
€orat AaPeiy 1a THY abr aitlay yeep mporepov, 
GW’ éx Tob adiopiorou deixréov. 

Ei 8€ 76 KafdAov mpos 76 éAarrov dxpov éari 

soxat ro M rH pev = pydevri rd S€ N rest py 
4 7, cd ~~ -_ 
brdpxet, evdexerar To N 7@ = wai wavti wai py- 
1 e ’ o -~ - 
Sevi Urdpyewv. dpor tod Urdpyew Aevxov—{wov 
ua ~ 
—xopaf, Tob py Undpyew Aevxdv—ABos—xopa€. 

2 ~ 
et 5€ Karnyopixai ai mpotdces, Spot rod 441) 
e z ~ ~ 
Urdpxew AcevKdv—Cawov—yuiv, To0 Urapyew AeuKov 
—lGov—Kvxvos. 
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M apply to no N, and not apply to some O. Then it 
is possible both for N to apply to all O and for it to 
apply tono O. The negative relation of the extremes 
may be illustrated by the terms black—snow— 
animal; but we cannot find terms to illustrate the 
positive universal relation, since M applies to some 
O although it also does not apply to some. For if N 
applies to all O, and M to no N, M will apply to no O ; 
but ex hypothest it applies to some. Thus it is not 
possible to find terms under these conditions, and our 
proof must be drawn from the indefinite nature of the 
particular premiss. For since it is true to say that 
M does not apply to some O if it in fact applies to 
none, and we saw that when it applies to none there 
is no syllogism, evidently there will be no syllogism 
in the present case either. 

Again, let us take the premisses as affirmative, and 
let the universal relation be the same as before ; 2.e. 
let M apply to all N and to some O. Then it is pos- 
sible both for N to apply to all O and for it to apply 
tonoO. Examples of terms where it applies to none 
are white—swan—stone ; but it will be impossible to 
find examples where it applies to all O, for the same 
reason as before ; and our proof must be drawn from 
the indefinite nature of the particular premiss. 

If the universal relation belongs to the minor term, 
i.e. if M applies to no O and does not apply to some 
N, it is possible both for N to apply to all O and for it 
to apply to no O. Examples of terms where it does 
apply are white—animal—crow ; where it does not 
apply, white—stone—crow. If the premisses are 
affirmative, examples of terms where the relation of 
the extremes is negative are white—animal—snow ; 
where it is positive, white—animal—swan. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


Pavepov obv, Orav Gpovoayypoves aw al mpo- 
tdoets Kai H peev Kabodov 7 5 év pépet, Gre odSapads 
yiyverac ovMoytopos- aAN’ otd" ef Ta éxarépyp 
Umdpyes 7) p17) dmapxet, 77m pev rH b€ py, 7 
pnderéper" mavti, 7) adtopiotws. spot 5é€ Kosvoi 
mavrwy AevKov—laor—arfpwros, Aeuxov—C@or— 
aufvxov. 

Marepor obv ex THY cpnévwr Gri day Te ovTWS 
éxwour of Spo. 7, pos GNArjAovs chs €AYOn, yiyveras 
ovMoyta}ios ef dvdyxns, dv 7 F avMoy:opéss, 
ay dyn Tavs Spous ovrws exe, dijAov 5é Kai Sts 
madvres areAcis claw of €v TovTW TH aXTHBaTe OvVA- 
Aoytapod (wdvtes yap émredAotitaa mpocAauParo- 
peévwy TWav, & 7) evuTrdpye: Tois Spas €€ avayans 
9} terrae os brofléces, olov Grav 6a Tob abv- 
vatou Secxvvupev), Kal Ort ob ylyveras KaTadaTiKos 
ovMoytopos ba tovrov tot aytjpatos, GXAd mares 
BAA Kat ot KafoAov Kai of xara pépos. 

. Eav &€ ra adta 76 pdv rarri 76 b€ pendent 
Umdpyn, 7) dpdw arti 7 pendai, To pév oxnpa 
TO TowovTov KaAw zpiTov, eaor 5° ev abtw@ Adyw 
xa?” od apdw Ta KaTnyopoujera, axpa be Ta KaT- 
nyopovpeva, yetlov 5° dxpoy 76 Toppusrepov Tot 
pécov, EXatrov 8€ 76 eyyUrepov: riBerar 5é 70 
péoov tw pév tav dxpwv e€ayatov b€ 7H eon. 

Téreos pev obv ob yiyverat avAdoytopes odd? 
ev ToUTw 7H axr}aTt, Suvatos 5° €atae Kai KaOdAov 


1 und’ érdpw u, Waitz. 





* 97 a 3-5, 26-32. 
> Aristotle has in mind the formula which he uses in 1. 18, 
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Thus it is evident that when the premisses are 
similar in form and when one is universal and the 
other particular, in no case do we get a syllogism ; (3) Other 
nor again if the middle term applies or does not apply {no 
to some of each subject, or applies to some of one premisses. 
but not to some of the other, or does not apply to all oo- 
of either, or is related to them indefinitely. Examples {?- 
of terms which are applicable to all these cases are 
white—animal—man., white—animal—inanimate. 

Thus it is evident from the foregoing analysis that 

if the terms are related to one another in the manner 
described,? a syllogism necessarily follows ; and that 
if there is a syllogism, the terms must be thus related. 
It is obvious also that all syllogisms in this figure are 
imperfect (since they are all completed by assuming 
certain additional premisses which are either neces- 
sarily implicit in the terms or assumed as hypotheses, 
e.g., when we prove our result by reduction ad im- 
possibile) and that we do not get an affirmative 
syllogism by this figure ; all the syllogisms are nega- 
tive, whether universal or particular. 

VI. If one of the terms applies to all and the other Third 
to none of the same subject, or if both terms apply to Fea, o¢ 
all or none of it, I call this kind of figure the Third ; the terms. 
and in it by the middle I mean that of which both 
the predications are made; by extremes the pre- 
dicates ; by the major term that which is the middle; 
and by the minor that which is nearer to it. The 
middle is placed outside the extremes, and is last by 
position.” 

Now we do not get a perfect syllogism in this figure () Both 


either ; but there will be a valid ¢ syllogism whether ea. 


where P stands for the major, R for the minor and S for the 
middle term, ¢ i.e. imperfect. 
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28a 
Kal p27) xablddov Tay Sp orrwy Tpos 70 péoov. 
xaBodov pev obv Ovrwy, oray wai ro Il wai 76 P 


mavri to imap » Ore tut t@ P ro I tmdpfet 

20 ef dvdynns: ered yap avr totpéger To KaTTyopixdy, 
ind ple to L revi 7 es wor ez tH pev x mayTi 
70 il ra S€ P rut To =, avayxy 70 Il reat rp P 
dmdpxew: yiyverae yap ovdMoy sOpOs: dia. tou mpa- 
Tov oXypaTos. €aTt b€ Kat bai Tou dbuvdrou wai 
7? éxbeabar Tovey THY anobdekiv: e yap 

20 TavTi 7 X tndpyet, av Angin Te Taw > ofov ro 
N, ToUTW kai to II Kai to P dndpfa, wore Tui 
7m P ro I drapfet. 

Kai dv 70 pev P marti tae E T6 dé Tl pe 
imdpyn, éorat avMoyiapos Ort TO tl Twi ne P 
ovy Umaple €& avdyKns: 6 vap avros Tporros THs 
dmodetfews artiotpageions trys PZ Tpordaews. 

su Sey bein 8° av Kal &ta rob abduvar Tov, xabdrep exi 
~ cg 
Twv mpore 

"Ear 5€ TO ee P pndevi to dé TL marr _ondpxn 
7@ XU, ovK €atat ovMoyiapos. Spot Tob Umdpxew 
L@ov—innos—avOpwros, Tov py umdpyew Cw@ov 
—dyvxov—dvO putes. ovd' orav dudw Kata pn- 
devds tod XL Aé€ynrat, ovn €aras ovMoyiapds. 

® Spor Tod Umapyew Sciov—inros—dyuyov, Too py 
umdpxew avépwros—inros—ayuxov: Héov difuxov. 

avepov ody Kai €v TovTw TH oxnpatt zor’ 
éorat Kal 767’ ovK €arat auMoyiapos xabodov raw 
opwy ote. orav pev yap dpuddrepor of Spot dot 
KaTnyoptkol, €otat ovAdoyiopos OTe Twi Umdpyxet 





* In Darii, 26 a 23. 

> This does not, of course, mean that the conclusion is 
apodeictic, but that it follows necessarily from the premisses. 
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the terms are in a universal relation to the middle or 
not. If they are in a universal relation, when both P 
and R apply to all S, it will necessarily follow that P ap- 
plies to some R ; for since the affirmative statement is Darapti. 
convertible, S will apply to some R, and so since P ap- 
plies to all S and S to some R, P must apply to some R; 
for we get a syllogism by means of the first figure.* 
It is also possible to prove this by reduction ad im- 
possibile, and by exposition; for where both terms 
apply to all S, if we take one of the Ss, e.g. N, both P 
and R will apply to it, and so P will apply to some R. 

Also if R applies to all S, and P to none, there will relapton. 
be a syllogism to the effect that P necessarily ® does 
not apply to some R. The method of proof is the 
same as before, the premiss RS being converted.¢ 
The result could also be proved by reduction ad 
impossibile, as in the former examples. 

If, however, R applies to no S and P to all S, there aE- 
will be no syllogism. Examples of terms where the 
relation of the extremes is positive are animal—horse 
—man; where it is negative, animal—inanimate— 
man. Nor will there be a syllogism when both terms EE- 
are predicated of no S. Examples of terms where 
the relation of the extremes is positive are animal— 
horse—inanimate ; where it is negative, man—horse 
—inanimate. Here ‘ inanimate ’ is the middle term. 

It is evident, then, in this figure also when there 
will or will not be a syllogism if the terms are univer- 
sally related. When both the terms are affirmative,? 
there will be a syllogism to the effect that one extreme 


¢ This gives a syllogism in Ferio, 26 a 25. 

2 A loose and, strictly speaking, meaningless expression. 
Aristotle should have said ‘ when both premisses are affirma- 
tive.’ 
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28b 76 axpov To axpy, orav be orepytiKoi, ouK €oras* 
otay o O pev 3) [OTE pH TUKOS oO de Katagatixds, éay 
pev o pile yernrat OTEPHTINOS are pos be Kara- 
dariKds, €orat ovMoyta}ios ore TWh ovx omdpye 
70 Gkpov Ta axpw, ear 6° dvamadhy, OvK fora. 

6 "Kav 8° 6 per 3 Kabodov mpos T0 péoor 6 3 
ev pepe, KaTTyopiK@y pev Ovrwy dpdoiv dvdyay 
yiyreaBae avMoyropor, ay omorepoaobv xaBodou 
Tay Opwy. e yap 70 pev P marti oa by To be I 
rut, avayxn to WL rat 7a P Uzapyew eet yap 

10 dvrvarpeger To KATAPATiKor, Urdptec TO S revi 
7@ Il, wor’ ere To pew ei ravri ta & ro be > 2 
mui 7a HW, cat to P Tov to WI ondpter ware 
zo Wl rut To P. wdAu et to pe P rove Te = 70 
b€ Il warri trapxet, avayn7) zo WN rat rae P 
undp pxew: o yap avros TpoTos Tis drodeifews. 
€ort 6 amodeiéat Kai éia_ tod aduvatov Kat 7H 

15 éxOecet, xallazep émi Taw Tporé pu. 

*Eav & 6 pew 7 KaTTYOpLKos o b¢€ LOTEPTTUKOS, 
xab6Aov be 0 KAT YOPLKOS, oray pe 6 Odrrwy 7 
KATHYOPLKOS, €arat ovMoytopos" a yap ro P 
mavti 7m & to be I TUG p27) Urdpxet, aedyay TO 
II Tet 7@ P #1, imdpyew (et yap mavri, Kai to P 

0 mavti tH XL, kai 70 I azavti tH E Urapte- aA’ 
obdx Umnpxev’ decKr Tat b€ Kat dvev Tis draywy7s, 
€av Angby te tev LX w To I #7) Umapyet)* orav 5° 
6 petlov 7] KaTnyoptKos, ovx €aTat ovMoyiapds, 
olov «¢ to pev Il marti 7H XL to b€ P rt 7H U 
py Urapye. Opor tov marti trdpyew Eeupvyov— 





* By Darii in the first figure. 

> Sc. by converting the premiss RS, which again gives a 
syllogism in Darii. 
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applies to some of the other; but when they are 
negative there will be no syllogism. When one term 

is negative and the other affirmative, if the major is 
negative and the other affirmative, there will be a 
syllogism to the effect that one extreme does not 

apply to some of the other ; but with the opposite 
arrangement there will be no syllogism. 

If, however, one of the terms is in a universal and (2) One 

the other in a particular relation to the middle, where universal 


and one 
both are affirmative a syllogism must follow, which- particular 


ever of the two terms is universal. For if R applies Disamis. 
to all S and P to some S, P must apply to some R ; for 
since the affirmative premiss is convertible, S will 
apply to some P, and so since R applies to all S and 
S to some P, R will also apply to some P,* and so P 
will apply to some R. Again, if R applies to some S Datisi. 
and P to all S, P must apply to some R. The method 
of proof is the same as before. It is also possible to 
prove this result by reduction ad impossibile and by 
exposition, just as in the previous examples. 

If one term is affirmative and the other negative, 
and the former is universal, when the minor term is 
affirmative there will be a syllogism. For if R applies Bocarda 
to all S, and P does not apply to some S, it necessarily 
follows that P does not apply to some R. For if it 
applies to all R, and R to all S, P will also apply to 
all S¢; but ex hypothesi it does not. This can also 
be proved without reduction ad impossibile if we take 
some S to which P does not apply. But when the ao- 
major is affirmative, there will be no syllogism ; e.g., 
if P applies to all S and R does not apply to some S. 
Examples of terms where the relation of the extremes 
is universal and positive are animate—man—animal ; 


¢ Barbara, 
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28 b v a a 4 ’ . s a 
25 dvOpwnos—C@ov tov bé€ pndevi ovw €are AaPeiv 
Opovs, et Twi pev Urapye tH L ro P rt 8e py 
et yap mavri to I] ram X drdpye ro be P rw rH 
L, cai ro TI rei 7H P bape: indxerto 8é pndevi 
Undpxew. ad’ woep ev trois mpdtepov Antréov: 
adiopicrov yap ovros Tov Tiwi ry UTapyew Kai TO 
ao pndevi Umdpyov aAnfés eimeivy tui pr badpyew 
pndevi 5€ srdpyovros ovx Hy ‘ 
davepov obv or ov éotat ovrAdoyiopds. 
ory ’ € a ’ - s s 
Eav 8 6 orepytixds 4 KadAov taév Spwv, Gray 
prev 6 petlwy  arepynrixos 6 8€ eAdrrwy Katy- 
yopikes, €otat avAdoyiopes: et yap To TI pnden 
7H X 70 $€ P wi brdpya rH X, rd Ml rwi rH P 
a, ody Undpfet, mak yap €oTrat TO Tpa@rov oyypa 
~ wa , ’ , is Ld be ¢ 
ths PX mpotdoews arvriotpadelons: oray 6 
> ’ , . w ra 
eAdtrwy F arepntixos, ovK €aras ovdAdoyopes. 
Gpo Tod vmdpyew Cwor—drOpwro0s—dypiov, Tot 
py indpyew CHov—emoriun—dypiov: péoov év' 
Gpdotv To ayptor. 
Ovs Grav dpddrepor orepytixoi reOdow, 3 3 
e cy , © » » ‘ Cd @ ¢ yer 
2946 perv Kabddou o 8” ev péper. Spot Gray 6 éAdrraw 
9 xabddov ampos 7o péoov, CHov—emoripy— 
dyptov, (wov—dvOpwros—aypiov: Gray 8’ 6 pelwv, 
~ a 4] € ld Le 's ’ - > 
TOU pev pn Umdpyev Kopaf—yusv—Aevxov: tov § 
brdpyew ovd« gore Aafeiv, ef To P Twi pew brdpye 
s7T@ DB twi b€ yy drdpye (et yap 76 TE wavti re 


1 & om. Cin. 





* f.e. on the assumption that the relation of the extremes 
is universal and negative. 
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but we cannot find terms where the relation is 
universal and negative, since R applies to some S 
although it also does not apply to some. For if P 
applies to all S, and R to some S, then P will apply 
to some R. But ex hypothesi® it applies to none. 
The explanation must be apprehended as in the 
former examples ®; for since the statement that one 
term does not apply to another is indefinite, it is true 
to say that that which applies to none does not apply 
to some ; but we saw” that when R applies to no S 
there is no syllogism. Thus it is evident that there 
will be no syllogism in this case. 

If, however, the negative term is universal, when 
the major is negative and the minor affirmative, there 
will be a syllogism. For if P applies to no S, and R 
applies to some S, P will not apply to some R; for 
we shall have the first figure 4 again when the premiss 
RS is converted. But when the minor term is 
negative there will be no syllogism. Examples of 
terms where the relation of the extremes is positive are 
animal—man—wild; where it is negative, animal— 
science—wild. In both cases ‘ wild’ is the middle term. 

Nor will there be a syllogism when both terms are 
taken negatively, and one is universal and the other 
particular. Examples of terms when it is the minor 
term that is in a universal relation to the middle are 
animal—science—wild, animal—man—wild. When 


Ferison. 


TE- 


OE- 


it is the major that is in this relation, examples of £0- 


terms where the relation of the extremes is negative 
are crow—snow—white ; but where it is positive 
terms cannot be found, since R applies to some S 
although it also does not apply to some (for if P 


> 27 b 20, 28. ¢ 28a 30. 
4 In Ferio, 26 a 25. : 
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29a : ‘ 
P 76 8€ P rut rH EY, cal ro UL revi ra DY brdxerro 


5é pyderi), ddr’ ex tod ddvopicrou Seaxréov. 
99 bal ¢ La 1 - ’ e , a A 
O08’ adv éxdrepos Tui Tu pdow vrapyn fH BN 
€ - a * 5) LU ’ La a “ e , a e a 
tndpxn, 7 6 perv Uzdpyn 6 S€ per) Urapyn, HO pew 
tui 6 5é py marti, 7 ddiopiatws, obK €oras avA- 
Aoytapos ovdapicrs. Gpor 6€ Kowoi ndvruw [oov— 
10 drOpwros—AcvKdv, CHov— ayivyor—AcuKdy. 
, ~ , 
Mavepov ody Kai €v rovrw Ta aXNpaTs TOT 
a % , . a 4 * bud 
€orat Kai Tor’ otx état avAAoyiopds, Kat Ort 
exovTwy te Tw Spwr as €ACyOn ylyveras ova- 
Aoytopds €& avayxns, dv 7° 7 avAAoyiapos, avdynn 
+ 4 o a 3 a7 L4 
Tous dpous ovrws eye. darvepoy bé Kal ore 
, 9 a * , , ’ -~ ‘a 
15 WavTes areXets €tolv OF EV FOUTWD TW OXNpaTe avaA- 
Aoyioprot (mavres yap TeActoiitat mpooAapsBavo- 
péevwy Tua) Kai 6tt avA\oyicagGat 7d KaBdAou 
b1a Tovrou Tob cxi}paTos obK €atat OTE OTEpNTUKOV 
ovTe KatadatiKoy. 
VII. AfAov 5€ Kai ort év dzact tois oxyjpacw, 
4 ~ 
2 6Tav py yiyyntat avAoyiapes, KaTryopikay pev 
n ~ wo - 
q] orepytixay aydordépwr ovtwy ta&v Gpwy oddév 
GAws yiyverat avayxaiov, Karyyopixod S€ Kai 
arepytixod, xabddov Andbértos Tob orepytiKod 
Le! , a 
Get ytyverat avdAoyicpos tobi éAdrrovos dxpou 
4 A a a 
mpos 70 peilov, ofov ei To perv A ravi 7 BF 
‘ A a 
a Twi, To 8€ B pydevi rd T+ avriorpedopdvw yap 
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applies to all R, and R to some S, P also applies to 
some S$; but ex hypothesi it applies to none); the 
proof must be drawn from the indefinite nature of 
the particular premiss.¢ 

Furthermore, if both terms apply or do not apply 
to some of the middle, or if one applies to some and 
the other does not, or if one applies to some and the 
other does not apply to all, or if they are related to 
the middle indefinitely, there will in no case be a 
syllogism. Examples of terms common to all these 
cases are animal—man—white, animal—inanimate— 
white. 

Thus it is evident in this figure also when there will (9) Other 
or will not be a syllogism ; and that where the terms tom at” 
are related in the manner described? a syllogism peo, 
necessarily follows ; and that if there is a syllogism I0-, o1-. 
the terms must be so related. It is evident also that 
all the syllogisms in this figure are imperfect (since 
they are all completed by assuming certain additional 
premisses) ; and that it will be impossible to reach a 
universal conclusion, either negative or affirmative, by 
means of this figure. 

VII. Itis clear also that in all the figures, whenever General 
we get no (direct) syllogism, where the terms are both "7a"ks 


on the three 
affirmative or both negative, there is no necessary figures. 
conclusion at all; but where one term is affirmative poecacionc 
and the other negativ e, if the negative term is 
universal we always get a syllogism establishing a 
relation of the minor to the major extreme.°  E.g., if 
A applies to all? or some ® B, and B to no C; for if 
* Cf. 27 b 20. 
>» 28a 18, 26, 298 b 5, 15, 31. 
° The minor being the predicate and the major the subject. 
4 Fapesmo in the first, Fesapo in the fourth figure. 
¢ Frisesomorum in the first, Fresison in the fourth figure. 
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29a 
tev Mpotdcewy avdyen ' TO DP ret ro A [Mu imdpyew. 


opotuss b€ Kami tay éTépwv pdrwv det yap 
yiyverae dua THs avriat pods abate 5ijAov 
be Kai ort TO adidpiorov av7i Too xaryoptxod Tob 
ev Hépet TBE pevov Tov atrov Tomnoe av. Lov 
€év amaat Trois oyT}pacw’. 

8% Davepor de Kai Gre TavTes of i dreXeis ovMoytopoi 
teXeobrrat ba Tov mpwrov OXTpaT0s. 1, yap 
Secxtixa@s 7 dia Tob dduvdrou Tepatvorrat mavres: 
apudorépws b€ ytyvetar 70 Tpatov axjpa, Seux- 
TUKGIS ipev TeAcrouperwr, om dua THs artiatpogijs 
émepaiwvorto martes, 7 6° avtiatpodm TO mparrov 

& éroler oyna, dia 5€ tov advedrou Secxvupdvwy, 
ort TeBevros TOU bevdoods 0 ovMoyrapos ylyvera 
dia too Tpwrov OXNpaTos olovy év Ta TeAevraiw 
oxypart, et 70 A Kat 70 B mari ta T bndpye, 
Ott TO A mut to B brrapyxer et we pnderi, TO b¢ 
B marti 7d, odSevi ro Tord A+ aA" Fy ravi. 
Opoiws S€ Kat éxi ray d\\wy. 

wb “Eore 8 cal dvayayety zditas tovs cvAAoytapovs 
eis Tous év TH TpwTyw oXTpaTE xallddou avMoyt- 
opous. of pev yap ev ta curepyy darepov 6 ore 60° 
éxetvoy teXevovrrat, ahi ovx Gpotus 7 mavres, d 

Sol pev kabodou Tob arepytixot dvriatpadevros, 
Tey 8 ev HEpet éxdTepos dua nis els TO ddvvarov 
dmaywyjs' of 8’ ev ra mpetas ot Kara Hépos 
émredodvrat perv cai & attra, éore 5€ wai dua 





© In cither case we get by conversion: C applies to no B 
B applies to no A 

“+ C does not apply 

tosome A (Ferio). 

* In the second and third figures this is effected simply by 
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the premisses are converted it necessarily follows that 
C does not apply to some A.* Similarly too in the 
other figures, for we always get a syllogism by the 
process of conversion.® It is obvious also that in all 
the figures if the particular affirmative is replaced by 
the indefinite the result will be the same syllogism. 

It is evident also that all imperfect syllogisms are au 
completed by means of the first figure. For all the {vpereet. 
conclusions are reached either by demonstration or a 
by reduction ad impossibile, and in both cases we get thes 
the first figure : in the case of those which are com- "st figure. 
pleted by demonstration because, as we have seen, all 
the conclusions are reached by means of conversion, 
and the conversion produces the first figure ; and in 
the case of those which are demonstrated by reduc- 
tion ad impossibile because if a false premiss is assumed 
we get the syllogism by means of the first figure. 
F.g., in the last figure, if A and B apply to all C, we 
get a syllogism ¢ to the effect that A applies to some 
B ; for if it applies to no B, and B applies to all C, 

A applies to no C. But ex hypothesi it applies to all 
C. Similarly too in the other cases. 

It is possible also to reduce all syllogisms to the al | 
universal syllogisms in the first figure. Those in the Rindtie” 
second figure are obviously completed by their help, to the 
but not all in a similar manner: the universal syllo- sytiogisms 
gisms are completed by the conversion of the negative itis "* 
statement, and each of the particular ones by a reduc- ; 
tion ad impossibile. The particular syllogisms in the 
first figure are indeed completed by means of them- 
selves, but it is possible also to prove them by means 


transposing the premisses. AE gives Cesare and Felapton ; 
IE gives Festino and Ferison. 
© In Darapti. 
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29b 
Tob deurdpov oxypatos decxvivae eis advvaroy dm- 


dyovras, olov €t 78 A zarvti te B ro 6€ B rm 
wre I, ort wo A twita VT. a yap pnderi, TH bé 
B mavri, oddert TH TV ro B tmdpge: robro yap 
topev bia row Sevrépou aXTpaTos. Spotws be Kai 
€mi Tod atepyTiKob €arat ¥ drodugis. a yap 70 
A BN ndevt t@ Bro be B Tut 7a Tb irdpxe, to A 
tut 7am I ody Und per: et yap rari, Tm 5€ B 
prderi v Umapyet, ovdert Ta BS 70 B tmdpger Touro 
15 8° ay ro peor axna. wor’ ee ot pe ev T@ 
péow oxTpare ouMoytopoi mavres avdyovrat ets 
Tous ev Tw mpwry xalloAou ovAdoytopous, ot be 
KaTa pliepos ev TH Tpwtw els Tos ev TH péow, 
davepov ot Kai of Kata piépos avayOnoovra «is 
ToUs €v TH TpwTwW oTLAT. KaldAOY avAACYOpOUs. 
2 O08 ev 7@ TpiTw KafoAov per dvTwWY THY pwr 
evOds émredoburat 80 éxetvww trav ovMoyrapaw, 
Grav 5° ev epee Andtwar, ba ron év pepe ava- 
Aoytopay Taw ev TH Tpwty oxTiparte otra d¢ 
di7}xOnoav | ets exetvous, wate Kal of év 7@ tpire 
Oxr)marTe ot Kara Epos. Pavepor ovv ore mdyres 
2 avayOjoovra eis Tovs ev TH Tpwrw oxNpaTt 
Kaborov ovMoyiojious. 

Oi pev odv Tw ouMoytopav _Umdpxew a Hy) 
Umdpyew Seunvinres cipnra mas éxouar, wat Kal 
avrous of €x Tob abtod aynpatos Kai zpos GAArAoUs 
of ek Tey érépwy aynpatwr. 

VIII, "Evel 8 €repov eorw indpyew re wai é& 


1 aynuarww om. d. 





* Camestres. * 26 b 34. 
¢ i.e. the universal syllogisms of the first figure. 
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of the second figure if we employ reduction ad 
impossibile ; e.g., if A applies to all B, and B to some 
C, to prove that A applies to some C. For if it 
applies to no C, but to all B, B will apply to no C; 
for we know this by means of the second figure.* 
The proof will take a similar form also in the case of 
the negative relation. For if A applies to no B, and 
B applies to some C, A will not apply to some C. 
For if it applies to all C, but to no B, B will apply to 
no C3; and this is of the form which we described? 
as the middle figure. And so since the syllogisms in 
the middle figure can all be reduced to the universal 
syllogisms in the first figure, and the particular 
syllogisms in the first figure to the universal syllo- 
gisms in the second, it is evident that the particular 
syllogisms (in the first figure) can also be reduced to 
the universal syllogisms in that figure. 

As for the syllogisms in the third figure, when the 
terms are universal, they are completed directly by 
means of the syllogisms mentioned above*; but 
when the terms are particular, they are completed by 
means of the particular syllogisms in the first figure. 
But these, as we have seen, can be reduced to those 
mentioned above ; and therefore so can the particular 
syllogisms in the third figure. Thus it is evident that 
all syllogisms can be reduced to the universal syllo- 
gisms in the first figure. 

Thus we have stated, with reference to those 
syllogisms which demonstrate that a predicate simply 
applies or does not apply to a subject, how those of 
the same figure are related among themselves, and 
how those of different figures are related to one 
another. 

VIII. Since ‘ to apply ’ is not the same as ‘ neces- 
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29d 
20 dvdyans Umdpxew Kai evdexeoBar indpyew (7oAAa 
yap tmdpxe pév, od pévror €& dvayxyns’ ta 8 
ovr’ €€ ardyxns ov6" umdpxer ohuis, évdexerat 
& indpyew), SijAov Gr Kai avAdoytopds éxdorou 
ToUTWY ETEPOS EaTal, Kal OY Opoiws €xovTwH Taw 
Opwv, add’ 6 per €€ dvayxaiwy o & €€ vmapyovruw 
o fe é: y' apxo 
30 8° ee évdexoperww, 
"Eni bev ovv Taw dvayKateuy oxedov 6, Opotws exe 
Kai émi téy UTapyorru eoavtus yap TB epévesw 
Tov Opww ev te Tq) trapxew Kat TH & avayxns 
Umdpyew 7 7 UTapxew ora Te wai ovK éoTat 
808 auMoy.op0s, Any dioiger TH mpooxeiatas Trois 
Spars: ro €& av dynys Urapyey 7 By omdpyew* 76 
Te yap OTEpyTiKoy woavres arriorpéger, xai TO 
év Aw elvar Kai TO Kata Tavtos dpoiws a70- 
Sadooper. 
"Ev pév odv rots GaAs tor adrov TpoTov Sec- 
5 xOnjoerar dia Tis deTearpopiis TO up re pc 10. 
SpayKazor Monep emi tov Unapyev: ev b€ TH 
péow oxnpatt Grav 7) 70 KaboAou Pe cpemrcnte To 
8” év reper orepytixor, Kai maAw ev TH Tpitw OTav 
TO pev xabodou KaTHyopixov 70 6° év dpe orepn- 
TiKOV, OvX Spots €ora 7 drodekis, aA’ dvayKn 
10 éxDepevous @ Tui €xdTepoy HT, imdpxet, xara 
tovTov zotetv Tov ovAAoyiopor: €oTar yap avay- 


. 2 note on 25a 2. 

* Cf. 25a 5, © 24 b 26. 

4 The syllogisms in Baroco and Bocardo, when assertoric, 
are proved by reduction ad impossibile, s.¢. by assuming the 


contradictory of the conclusion which it is uired to e 
(27 a 38, 28b Be But the contradictory of an apodeitic 
judgement is problematic; and the combina & an apo- 
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sarily to apply ’ or ‘ possibly to apply ’ (because there Assertoric, 
are many predicates which apply, but not necessarily ; 2P97etic 
and others neither apply necessarily nor indeed apply prob insti 
at all, but it is possible that they should apply), it is *” °°" 
clear that the syllogism also is different in each of 

these cases, and that the terms are not related in the 

same way, but that one type of syllogism is composed 

of apodeictic, another of assertoric, and another of 
problematic premisses.% 

If the premisses are apodeictic the conditions are, Apcdeictic 
roughly speaking, the same as when they are asser- #1291, 
toric. When the terms are related in the same way, rules for 
then both in assertoric and in apodeictic propositions, syitosisms. 
whether affirmative or negative, a syllogism will or 
will not result in the same way. The only difference 
will be that the terms will have attached to them the 
words ‘ necessarily applies’ or ‘ necessarily does not 
apply.’ For the negative premiss converts in the 
same way,? and we shall give the same explanation ¢ 
of the expression ‘ to be wholly contained in ’ or ‘ to 
be predicated of all.’ 

Thus in all the other cases the conclusion will be Exceptions. 
shown to be necessary in the same way as in an 
assertoric syllogism, by means of conversion ; but in 
the middle figure, when the universal statement is 
affirmative and the particular negative, and again in 
the third figure when the universal statement is 
affirmative and the particular negative, the proof will 
not take the same form.? We must take examples of 
that portion of its subject to which each predicate 
does not apply, and draw the conclusion from this ; 
for with this combination of terms we shall get a 


deictic with a problematic premiss cannot give an apodeictic 
conclusion (ch. xvi). 
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Katws emi ToUTwy: et d€ KaTa TOU exrEeDEevTOS €aTW 
avayKaios, Kat Kat’ éxetvou Ties’ TO yap exTeBev 
omep exeivo ca €or. yiyveras b€ taHy ovAAoyropay 
éxdtepos €v TH olkelw oxnpare. 

IX. NupBatver 8€ tore xai mAs érépas mpordoews 
dvayKaias ovens dvayKator yirvreoBa tov ovMoyt- 
opov, mAgy ovr Ororépas eTUXEY, ada Tis | m7pos 
TO petCov dx pow olov et ro pew A rq B € avdyans 
eiAnrrae Umdpxov (7 py) Umdpxor), to 6€ B re 
r Umdpxov povow: ourTws yap etAnuperwy Tay 
Tpotdcewy ef Grayxys To A re r Umapter (7 ovx 
brapfet)- €s7€L yap 7 warte Tw B ef avayxns umdpyes 
(7) odx dmdpxet) ro A, ro 6€ TF te tay B cori, 
pavepov Gtt wae tH’ Te dvaynns €aras Oarepov 
ToUTWwY. 

Ee b€ to pev AB jun €otw dvayxaiov 76 6é BE 

dvaykaior, oun €oTat 70 oupT7épagpa dvayKaiov. 
et yap €or,” oupPioeva to A tut ta B Umdpyew 
€€ dvaynns bia te tou spwrov wat dua TOU 
Tpitov axrparos. TovTo de Yevdos evddyerat yap 
towtrov elvac 70 B ob éyywpet ro A pode tr- 
dpxew. €te Kal €x Thy Opwr darepor ort OvK EoTat 
70 oupTépagpa avayKaior, olov et to pev A etn 


80 KivnoLs, ro 0€ B faor, €f” @ b€ TO r arb purros: 


ee Bev yap 0 arOpwros e€ dvdyxns €or, wivetTas 
dé to Ca@ov ob €€ avayKxns, od’ 6 avpwros. 


Peo ABC: ro B? din, 
2 gore ABdu: fora: Cfi. 





* ¢g., we have in Baroco M necessarily applies to all N 
M necessarily does not ee to 
some O, 
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necessary conclusion. And if the conclusion is neces- 
sarily true of the selected examples, then it will be 
necessarily true of some of the original term, since 
that is identical with the selected example.* Each 
of these syllogisms is effected in its own figure.° 
_ IX. It sometimes happens that we get an apo-An 
esis . i apodeictic 
deictic syllogism even when only one of the premisses major 
—-not either of the two indifferently, but the major Premiss | 
premiss—is apodeictic: e.g., if A has been taken as gives an_ 
necessarily applying or not applying to B, and B as SPodvictic 


simply applying to C. Ifthe premisses are taken in evenal ine 


this way A will necessarily apply (or not apply) to C. premiss 

For since A necessarily applies (or does not apply Wet teas, 

to all B, and C is some B, obviously A must also apply @_ . 

(or not apply) to C.* Ue 
If, however, the premiss AB is not apodeictic, but 

BC is, the conclusion will not be apodeictic. If it is, 

it must follow, both by the first and by the third 

figure, that A applies to some B. But this is false ; 

for B may be such that it is possible for A to apply to 

no B. Further, it is also evident from a consideration 

of the terms that the conclusion will not be apodeictic: 

e.g., supposing A to be ‘ motion,’ B ‘ animal,’ and C 

‘man.’ Man is necessarily an animal, but the animal 

is not necessarily moved ; nor is the man. Similarly 


If we take part of O, P, such that M necessarily applies 
to no P, and substitute this for the minor premiss, we can 
infer that N necessarily applies to no P; 4.¢., necessarily 
does not apply to some O. Similarly with Bocardo. 

> Baroco by Camestres, and Bocardo Re Felapton. 

¢ The argument is fallacious, and Bekker’s defence of it 
(A.T.M. p. 39) depends upon a symbolism which obscures 
the real issue. The relation of A to C cannot be apodeictic 
unless C is necessarily ‘some B.’ Aristotle does not dis- 
tinguish clearly between assertoric and apodeictic relations; 
ef. Introd. p. 190. 
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dpotws 5€ Kai ef atepntixoy ein to AB- yap 
abr amddeckts. 
"Emi 5€ rev ev péper avAdoyiopa@y, ef pev TO 
8 xabodou €otiv avayKaior, Kai TO ovpmépacpa €orat 
dvaykaiov, et b€ 70 Kata pépos, ow dvayxaiov, 
obre arepytixijs obre KaTyyopttis ovons Tis 
xaBodov TMpoTdcews. €orw 51) 7 parrov 70 xaboAou 
dvayxatoy, kai To pev A zavti td B brrapyérw ef 
dvaykns, To 6€ Borat ta VF brapyérw jdvov 
4 avayxn 5) To A tui Te VT badpyew é€ ardyxns: 
TO yap r iro 7o B cori, tw b€ B mavri to At 
30d dmiipxev €€ avaynns. pois be Kai et ore uxos 
ein o avMoyiapos: 7 yap avr) €arat azo «ifs. 
et dé 70 Kata pépos €oriv avayxaiov, obx éoras 70 
oupmépacpa dvayraiov ovoev yap aduvarov oup- 
8 miner, xabarep ovd’ €v Tots xaboAou avMoyiopois. 
Opolws 5 Kat TwY orepntixwy. Opat xiwaus— 
Caiov—AeuKov. 

X. "Emit 8€ rob devrépov OXTHATOS, | ef bev 7 
orepyrixy, mporaais écorw dvayxaia, Kai TO Pt 
mépaspa éorat dvayxaior, ef 8° 7 KaTTyopixy), ovK 

10 dvayKaiov. €oTw yap =pwrov 7) orepytucy dvay- 
Kata, Kai TO A 7 pev B pndert erdexdoOw, Tq 
de T trapyéerw Hover. €zet ot artiorpeder TO 
oTepytixor, ovde Td B 7 A ovdevi evddxerat: 
70 0€ A marti 76 Po Umdpxet, wor’ oder T T TO 
B evdexerat" To yap I tno ro A €oriv. eoatrus 
be Kai ef mpos ta I" reBein? 70 OTEpy TiO" et yap 

18 TO A pdevt 74 r erdexeTar, ovde 76 r ovdert Ta 

A erxupet ro 6€ A marti 7h B trapye, aor’ 

7o A om. B, Waitz: habent post dvayays dfu. 

* rebeis Alexander, Philoponus, Themistius: 165 codd. 
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also if the premiss AB is negative, for the proof is the 
same. 

In particular syllogisms, if the universal premiss is 
apodeictic, the conclusion will also be apodeictic ; but 
if it is the particular premiss that is apodeictic, the 
conclusion is not apodeictic, whether the universal 
premiss is negative or affirmative. Let us first take 
the universal premiss as apodeictic, and let A neces- 
sarily apply to all B, and B simply apply to some C. 
Then it must follow that A necessarily applies to 
some C. For C falls under B,? and ex hAypothesi A 
applies necessarily to all B. Similarly too if the 
syllogism is negative ; for the proof will be the same. 
But if the particular premiss is apodeictic, the con- 
clusion will not be apodeictic ; for there is no impos- 
sibility involved (if it is not true), just as there was 
none in the universal syllogisms. Similarly too in the 
case of negative premisses.» Examples of terms are 
motion—animal—white. 

X. In the second figure, if the negative premiss 
is apodeictic, the conclusion will also be apodeictic ; 
but not if the affirmative premiss is apodeictic. First 
let the negative premiss be apodeictic, and let it be 
impossible for A to apply to any B, but let it simply 
apply to C. Then since the negative premiss is con- 
vertible, it is also impossible for B to apply to any A. 
But A applies to all C. Therefore B cannot apply to 
any C; for C falls under A. The same also holds 
good if the negative statement refers to C. For if 
A cannot apply to any C, neither can C apply to any 
A. But A applies to all B. Therefore C cannot 


2 Cf. 26 a 22 note; and for the fallacy see note on 30a 
15-23, 


> i.e. when one of the premisses is negative. 
© Cf. notes on 26 a 22, 30 a 15-23. 
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ARISTOTLE. 
80b % a ”~ 4 + ? 2 a 
ovdert trav B ro VT evddyerace yiyverat yap ro 
mpatov axnpa mah, otx dpa otdé 76 B ra T- 
dvriotpeder yap Gproiws. 

Eis 7 KaTHyOpIKy) 7 mporaats éotu’ dvayxaia, ovK 
20 €orat TO oupmépaopa dvayxaior. Urap <7wW yap 
vo A marr 7o B && avayxns, ta 8e re het 

Umapyerus povov. arriatpagertos oty rot ae 

Tixod TO mparTov yiyverat ayripa: SBeinrac e ey 

To TmpwTes Ore Hy drayKaias otons THIS mpos TO 

peilov OTE pI TURTS ovde 0 oupmépacpa €oras 

avayKator, Gor oto" emi ToUTWwY €orat e€ dvdynxns. 

2 “Ere 8 ef ro ouprépaopa €or dvayxaiov, 

ov pBaiver To V rai rao A HD tmdpyew ef avayxns: 

et yap ro Bra P pindevi ernest ef dvdyx7s, ovde 

76 I 7a B otderi trapke ef dvdyxns: 16 5é ye 

B Tevt ta A dvdyxn trdpyew, elmep cal 76 A 

Travel 7 B ed dvdyans Urmpyer, OTe TO la dvdya 

20 TU TO A Hy) UTapyeu. a order xwraver i. A 

tovottoy Angbijvac w@ marzi ro T évddyerat vr- 

dpxecv. 

ote Kav Opous éxBepevor ty dci£ar 6 ott a) TUS 
mépaopa ovK €aTW dvayxaiov azAcs, adda TouTuy 
ovTwy avayKaiov. olov €atw 7a A Ca@ov, ro S€ 

B avOpwros, to 8€ TP Aevxov, wai al mporaces 

85 dpotws etAjdOwoar: evdeyeTat yap TO Sqov pydevi 

Acvead trdpyewv. ovx indpfer b7 od" 6 dv8purros 

odderi AcuK@, Grd’ ovK &€€ dvdyans: évdexerat yap 

avOpwrov yer ‘éoBae AevKor, od prévroe Ews av C@ov 
pdevi AevKe imdpyn. Gore TovTwy péev ovTwr 
avaykatov EoTat TO ovpmepnopa, andds 8 ovK 
dvayKaiov. 

Bia ‘Ouotws 8 efer Kai emi Ta&v ev péper avAdoyt- 
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apply to any B, for we get the first figure again ; and 
so neither can B apply to C, for the premiss is con- 
vertible as before. 

But if the affirmative premiss is apodeictic, the 
conclusion will not be apodeictic. (1) Let A neces- 
sarily apply to all B, and let it merely apply to no C. 
Then by the conversion of the negative statement we 
get the first figure; and it has been proved ®@ in the 
first figure that if the negative major premiss is not 
apodeictic, the conclusion will not be apodeictic 
either. Therefore it will not be apodeictic in the 
present example. 

(2) Further, if the conclusion is apodeictic, it 
follows that C necessarily does not apply to some A. 
For if B necessarily applies to no C, C will also 
necessarily apply to no B. But B must apply to 
some A, that is if A ex hypothesi must apply to all B. 
Therefore C necessarily does not apply to some A. 
There is, however, no reason why A should not be so 
taken that C may possibly apply to all of it. 

(8) Further, it can be shown by taking examples of 
terms that the conclusion is necessary, not absolutely, 
but given certain conditions. E.g., let A be ‘ animal,’ 
B ‘ man,’ and C ‘ white’; and let the premisses be 
taken in the same way as before; for it is possible 
that ‘ animal’ should apply to nothing that is white. 
Then ‘ man ’ too will apply to nothing that is white. 
But this will not be so of necessity, for a white man 
may come into being, but not so long as ‘ animal’ 
applies to nothing that is white. Thus given these 
conditions the conclusion will be necessary ; but it 
will not be absolutely necessary. 

The same principle will obtain in the case of 


* 30a 23 ff. > In 30 b 20. 
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ope. érav pew yap 7} OTe prTiKT mporaats xabdAov 
ss he Kai dvaykaia, Kal 70 ovpmépag, éora 
dvayKatov: érav be 7) KATIYOPURT, nab v 4 be 
oTEpyTiKy Kata pépos, ob« éoras 70 oupedpaone 
dvayxaiov. €orw 37) Tpdtov 1 OTEpyTiXT) xa$cAou 
Te Kal dvayxaia, cai To A tw pev B pei ev 
Bexéotu imdpxew, TH be VP rei Umapxerw éret 
obv avtiatpeper TO oTepyTiKor, ovdé ro B rh A 
ovdert évdexour’ a av Umdpyeuw: to b€ ye A mv re T 
umdpxet wor ef avayans tui tov F ody Ondpta' 
76 B. mad €oTw 7 KaTIyOpURT) xabodov Te Kai 
dvayxata, Kat KxetcOw ™pos TH B TO xatryyopixéy: 
«i 67 70 A ravti tH B ef avayxns brapye rad be 
DP rut py imdpyet, Ore per ovx indpfe 76 B ri 
TH E; pavepov, aN’ ov &€€ dvaynns” oi yap atrol 
Opot E€govrat mpos THv anode olmep ent Tay 
KabdAou avANoytopav. 
"AM" od? et 70 otepytixoy avayxaidy éorw év 
Hépet Angbev, ovK €aTat TO oup7épacpa dvayxaiov: 
eo ae Tov alTa@y opwv 7 dodetkis. 
*Ep de T]@ TeAevTaiyy oxnpare xabédov pev 


ovrwy Tw pw pos 70 HEéoov wai KaTTyopiKay 


* dudorepwy Ta TpoTacewy, €av Grrorepovoiv rf] 


25 


dvayxaiov, Kai 70 oupTépagpa €orat dvayxaiov: 
éav b€ 76 pev 4 OTEpyTixoy 76 be KATTTYOptKov, 
orav pev TO LOTEPNTEKOV dvayKaiov Rt wal 70 
ovpmépacpa éorat avayxKatov, Grav Td KaT- 
yoptxsy, ovK €oTat avayKatov. 

"Eotwoav yap audorepat Karryopixai mparrov ai 
Tpordoets, Kat To A kairo B mavri OTS Umapxerer, 
dvayxatov 8’ éorw 76 AT. éret ofv 76 B rravti 


1 Grapye A. 
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particular syllogisms. When the negative premiss ® 
is universal and apodeictic, the conclusion will also sytlogisms. 
be apodeictic ; but when the affirmative premiss is 
universal and the negative particular, the conclusion 

will not be apodeictic. First let the negative premiss 

be universal and necessary, and let it be impossible 

for A to apply to any B, but let A apply to some C. 

Then since the negative premiss is convertible, it is 

also impossible for B to apply to any A. But A 
applies to some C, and so B will necessarily not apply 

to some C.* Again, let the affirmative premiss be 
universal and apodeictic, and let the affirmative 
premiss refer to B. Then if A necessarily applies to 

all B, and does not apply to some C, evidently B will 

not apply to some C; but this will not be so of 
necessity. ‘The terms to demonstrate this will be the 

same as in the universal syllogisms.® 

Nor will the conclusion be apodeictic if the negative 
statement is apodeictic and particular. This may be 
demonstrated by means of the same terms. 

XI. In the last figure, where the (extreme) terms Third figure. 
are in a universal relation to the middle, and both @,.,..a1 
premisses are affirmative, if either statement is syllogisms. 
apodeictic, the conclusion will also be apodeictic. If, 
however, one is negative and the other affirmative, 
when the negative is apodeictic, the conclusion will 
also be apodeictic®; but when the affirmative is 
apodeictic, the conclusion will not be apodeictic. 

First let both premisses be affirmative, and let both 
A and B apply to all C, and let the premiss AC be 
apodeictic. Then since B applies to all C, C will also 

* The proof breaks down, being dependent upon the 
syllogism in 30 a 21-23. > 30 b 33. 


¢ Actually none of these conclusions can be apodeictic; 
cf. 30 a 23 note. 
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Sia 
va V Umdpxet, cat to LV roi 7H B Umapter bua 10 
dvriorpégew To xaQdAov tw Kata Hépos: dor’ a 
mavtt 72 I ro A e€ dvdyans bndpxet xa vo TP 
3) 7 B ret, Kai TH Breve avayKaiov Umdpyew ro A: 
70 yap B imo ro V €or. = yiyveras ody 76 m™parrov 
oxnpa. Gpoiws 5é dec Bjoerar Kai et 76 Br 
€oriv dvayKaiov: dvtiarpeper yap vo [ Te A revi, 
wor et marti to LV ro B e€ avadyxns trapye, wai 
To A Tat Undpte ef avayK7s. 
‘TdAdw €orw To pev AT oTepyTixov, To 5é Br 
3 Kkatagarixoy, dvayKaior de To OTEpHTIKOY. exe 
ody arriotpéper Tut 7H B ro T, vo 5€ A otdoi 
Te r €€ ard yx7s, ovee Tw B Ture badpfes cid 
dvdyxns 7a A+ to yap I bo vo I <oriv. « 5€ 70 
Kary yopixoy avayKaior, ovK €utat TO ovpnépaopa 
avayKaior. €oTw yap TO Br KaTTyopixoy + Kat 
40 avayxaiov, To 6€ AI’ arepytixov Kai pn avayxaior. 
€met obv avriotpéger To Katadarixoyv, bmap£et Kai 
vo V rut 7a B e€ avayxns, wot’ a to pov A 
1b prdeve tov P ro b€ TP ret Tay B, 70 A revi Tay B 
ovx dmdpger- a’ obK ef dvd yans” bBerwrac yap év 
TH mpwTw oxnparte Ort Tijs oTEpy tints Tpotdocws 
#7) dvayKaias otuns old€ 70 oupmépacpa éorat 
dvayKaiov. 
“Exe Kav Ota To pwr ety) pavepov. forw a 
570 pev A dyalley, to 8 €d’ & B Caov, ro 8. fF 
innos. TO pev odv dyabov évdéxerar pyderi ¢ inmy 
umdpxew, TO be Caov a ar dynn marti Umapxew an’ 
ovK avayKy Loov te py elvar ayabev, eimep v= 
déxerar mav elvas dyabov. 7 et #7) TouTo duvatov, 
aa 70 eypnyopevat 7), Kabevdew pov Oer€ov- aay 
10 yap Gov Sextixoy TovTwr. 
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apply to some B (because the universal converts with 
the particular) ; so that if A must apply to all C, 
and C applies to some B, A must also apply to some 
B; for B falls under C. Thus we get the first figure. 
The proof will be similar also if the premiss BC is 
apodeictic ; for by conversion C applies to some A, 
so that if B necessarily applies to all C, it will also 
necessarily apply to some A. 

Again, let AC be negative and BC affirmative, and 
let the negative premiss be apodeictic. Then since 
by conversion C applies to some B, and A necessarily 
applies to no C, A will also necessarily not apply to 
some B; for B falls under C. But if it is the affirma- 
tive premiss that is apodeictic, the conclusion will not 
be apodeictic. Let BC be affirmative and apodeictic, 
and AC be negative and assertoric. Then since the 
affirmative premiss is convertible, C will also neces- 
sarily apply to some B ; so that if A applies to no C 
and C (necessarily) applies to some B, A will not 
apply tosome B. But this will not be so of necessity ; 
for it has been proved @ in the first figure that if the 
negative premiss is not apodeictic neither will the 
conclusion be apodeictic. 

Further, this fact can be clearly shown by taking 
examples of terms. Let A be ‘ good,’ B ‘ animal,’ 
and C‘ horse.’ Then ‘ good ’ may apply to no horse, 
but ‘ animal’ must apply to every horse. But it is 
not necessary that some animal should not be good, 
since every animal may be good. Or if this is not 
possible, let the term be taken as ‘ waking’ or 
‘sleeping’; for every animal is receptive of these 
states. 

* The reference is presumably to 30 a 32. 
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1b 
Ee peev oby of dpor KaldAou mpos To pédoov claw, 


ey pyrat mOTE €arat TO OUpT €paopa dvayKaiov ad 
é pev Kxafodov 6 Y ev pepe, KaTryopucdw pey 
ovTwy audorépwr, Oray 70 xabddov yévqras dvay- 
18 Kalov, Kat TO oun €pagpa €aTat avayKaiov. am6- 
Beugis. a7 avr H Kai Tmporepoy ayriotpéper yap 
Kal TO ev Hépet KATTTYOPIKOY. a obv avayKn xm 70 B 
mari rom 7 imdpxet, ro b€ A vd ro éoriv, 
avdynn To Braisd A trdpxew at be 76 Bro A 
Twi, Kat TO A ro Boru Urdpyew dvayxaioy" 
% dvriatpeder yap. dprolws 5é Kai « 76 Ar cin 
dvayKaioy xaloAov ove 70 yap B tro vo T ¢oriy. 
Ke 3€ ro ev péper éariv avayxaiov, ovK €arat 70 
oupmépagpa dvayxaiov. éatw yap 7d Br dv 
Hépet TE Kat dvaynaiov, 70 b¢ A mayTi TT] r 
Urapxerw, HI, pesto. €€ dvdyxns” dytiatpa vTos 
oby tod BE’ ro Tpastov yiyreras ox7Ha, wal 4 pev 
25 xaoAov Tporaas ovK dvayxaia, 7 8 &v pepe 
avayxata. Ooze 6 ouTws € Exovey | ai mpordoes, oun 
La TO OUT €pagj.a avayxaiov wor’ od" éxi rov- 
Te. €rt O€ Kal ex Tw Op davepov, €oTw 
TO pev A eypiyopats, To be B dimou, a w 
sé ro T fdov- TO pev otv B rat ra r avdy- 
Kn Urdpyew, To bE A tH TP érdexerat, wai to A 
7@ B ot« avayxaiov: od yap dvayxn Sizow nm 
kabevdew 7% eypryopevat. Gpoiws be Kat dua TOV 
avrav pw detxOjoerar cai ef To AI ein ev pépes 
Te Kai dvayxaiov. 
Ei 8 6 pev Karnyopixds 6 5€ orepytixds TeV 





* 31a 24 ff.; it is of course equally invalid. 
> i.e. C applies to all A: which by conversion gives the 
relation ‘ A applies to some C.’ 
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Thus we have stated in what circumstances the ) _ ie 
conclusion will be apodeictic if the extreme terms are syilosisuns 
in a universal] relation to the middle. But if one term 
is in a universal and the other in a particular relation, 
both premisses being affirmative, when the universal 
relation is apodeictic, the conclusion will also be 
apodeictic. The proof is the same as before ¢; for 
the affirmative particular premiss is also convertible. 
Thus if B must apply to all C, and A falls under C,® 
B must apply to some A. And if B must apply to 
some A, A must also apply to some B; for the 
premiss is convertible. Similarly too supposing that 
the premiss AC is apodeictic and universal; for B 
falls under C.¢ 

If, however, it is the particular premiss that is 
apodeictic, the conclusion will not be apodeictic. 
Let BC be particular and apodeictic, and let A apply 
to all C, but not of necessity. Then by the con- 
version of BC we get the first figure, and the universal 
premiss is not apodeictic, but the particular is. Now 
we saw # that whenever the premisses are thus related 
the conclusion is not apodeictic ; and so neither will 
it be so in the present case. Further, this fact can 
be clearly shown by taking examples ofterms. Let A 
be ‘ waking,’ and B ‘ biped,’ and C ‘ animal.’ Then 
B must apply to some C, and A may apply to C, but 
A does not necessarily apply to B; for it is not 
necessary that a particular biped should be asleep or 
awake. The proof can be effected similarly by means 
of the same terms supposing AC to be particular and 
apodeictic. 

If, however, one of the terms is positive and the 


© Cf. previous note. 
4 30a 35, b1 ff. 
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a5 dpuv, Grav pev Hi] 70 KabcAov orepyTixdy re xal 


Bs dvayKaiov, Kai TO ovprépaopa €oras dvayKaiov- 
et yap, To Aral pydert_ evdexeras, To be B wt 
To rs imdpyet, 7o A tei TH Ba ardyxy it) Near tv 
dray be 70 karagatixoy dvayxaiov eH, 7) Ka Godov 
ov 7 ev Hepet, 7) To oTEpnTixoy Kara Hépos, ouK 
€orat To oupmépaopa dvayKaiov. Ta pay yap da 

40 Tavra a Kal émi T@VY TpoTEéepwv €potpey, Spor re 
orav peév ff 70 KaGoAov KaTTyopixoy dvayxaiov, 

328 €ypiyopats— Ca@ov—dvopwros, péoov dvOpuros, 
Grav 5 ev péper TO KaTTyopuKoy dvaynaiov, €ypy}- 
yopats—Laiov—Nevxow ({@ov prev yap ardyxn rut 
dev imdpyewv, €ypryopars 5° _evbdyera 7 
Kal ovK dvayny tert Lar a) tmdpyew eypttyopow), 

8 Grav Sé 70 oTepnTixov ev peper ov dvaynaiov %, 
Sizovy— Kur ovpevov—{aor, Seow péoov.! 

XII. Pavepov ody OTs TOU pew imdpyew ouK fore 
ovMoyropes € €av py Gudorepas daw ai mpordoess 
ev ™@ Umdpxewv, Tou 8° dvayxaiou €or wat A 
érépas povov dvayKatas ovons. €v Gpdorépas 3¢ 

10 Kal Katadatixwy Kat OTEpyTiKwY OvTwy Ta wok 
Aoytopay, avdyKn Thy éTépay mporacw opovay 
elvar TD oupmepdopari (Aéyus &€ TO opolay, ef prev 
indpxov, Umdpxovoay, et 6! dvayxaiov, dyayKaiay): 
date Kat TobTo dijroy, Ott ovKn €arat 76 oup~ 
mépacpa ovr" dvayKaiov ov? tndpxov elvas 27) 
Anpbetons dvayKaias Wy) Urapxovans Mpordacews. 

1 Tlepit pev odv rot avayKxaiov, mas yiyveras wal 

1 (how pécov d?, Waitz, ita (sed {gov in litura) B: Sizoww, 


pésov (Gov Ad!: Sirow pécov n: péoor (dow C, Bekker: 
om, u. 





* Cf. 31a 87 ff, b 20 ff. 
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other negative, when the universal premiss is negative 
and apodeictic, the conclusion will also be apodeictic ; 
for if it is impossible for A to apply to any C, and B 
applies to some C, A necessarily does not apply to 
some B, But when the affirmative premiss, whether 
universal or particular, or the negative particular 
premiss, is apodeictic, the conclusion will not be 
apodeictic. The rest of the proof will be the same as 
before,* and the terms will be (1) when the universal 
affirmative premiss is apodeictic, waking—animal— 
man (man being the middle term); (2) when the 
affirmative apodeictic premiss is particular, waking— 
animal—white (for ‘ animal ’ must apply to something 
white, but ‘ waking ’ may apply to nothing white, and 
it is not necessary that ‘ waking ’ should not apply 
to some particular animal); (3) when the negative 
particular premiss is apodeictic, biped—moving— 
animal (animal being the middle term). 

XII. It is evident, then, that whereas there is no Deductions 
assertoric syllogism unless both premisses are in the ieanine 
assertoric mode, there is an apodeictic syllogism even analysis. 
if only one of the premisses is apodeictic.® But in 
both cases, whether the syllogisms are affirmative or 
negative, one of the premisses must be similar to the 
conclusion. By ‘similar’ I mean that if the con- 
clusion is assertoric the premiss must be assertoric, 
and if the conclusion is apodeictic the premiss must 
be apodeictic. Hence this also is clear: that it will 
not be possible for the conclusion to be either apo- 
deictic or assertoric unless a premiss is taken as apo- 
deictic or assertoric. 

With regard, then, to the apodeictic mode of Problematie 
syllogism, how it is obtained and in what respect it 8¥!!°sisms- 


* On this fallacy see 30 a 23 note. 
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tiva Siagopay éyet mpos To tdpyov, elpnra 
oxedov ixavas. XIN. zepi b¢ rou eSexopevou 


pera rabra Aéyopev wore Kal r@s Kai da Tir 
€oTa avMoytopos. Aéyws s evdeyeobat Kat TO 
évdexoperor, ob 1 OvTOS dvayKaiou tebévtos e 
Umapyerv, oder ara dia tour advratov (ro yap 
dvayKaiov Operipwrs évdexeatat Adyopey). ore 5e 
Toor’ €aTi TO ede operon, davepov € €x Te Taw dzo- 
ddgewy Kal Ta Katagpacewy Tw ayrixeqpevwv: 
TO yap ovK erdexerat v rapyen Kat advvarov 
imapyetw Kat avayKn 47) trdpyew WTO tatrd éorw 
7 drodovdet AM Aas, ware Kat Ta ayrixeipeva 
Tovro.s, ae) ede xerat imdpyewr nai ovK ddvvarov 
dmdpyew Kai ovK avayKn 417) trapyew, roe rabra 
fora 7 dxodovbotira adArAoLs- xara TavTos yap 
9 ddats' 7 ha azodaats €or. €atat dpa td éy- 
he Gneese ovK avayxaiov Kat TO py avayxKatoy 
evdeyojievor, 
Nupfatvee 5€ mdoas ras Kata 70 edexeoBae 
mpordcets arriatpedery aAArAacs. Ady 5€ ob ras 
Katapatixas Tais drogpariKxais, an’ Goat Kata- 
garikov €xovat TO oyHa Kata THY arTiBeaw, olov 
TO ev ‘S€xeabat Urapyew 7a evdeyeotae py Urapyew, 
Kat TO marti evdexeoOau T]© é0€yeobau pyder wai 
BI} mavtt, Kai TO TUL TH #7) Tent: Tov abrov oe 
tpdrov Kai én Gv dMuy. ered yap 76 évdex6- 
’ dans AB: warddaong, 











* Cf. 25a 37. 

® This is not proved by the preceding argument. It is 
indeed implied there that unless drayxaior jpxew = ove 
dvayxaiov 1) Urdpyew it cannot be equivalent to YOperoy 
tmdpyew, But one would expect explicit proof of so important 
a point, and I am therefore disposed to agree with Becker 
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differs from the assertoric, we have given, broadly 
speaking, a sufficient account. XIII. Next we shall 
state with regard to the possible, when and in what 
sense and by what means we shall get a syllogism. 
I call a thing possible if when, not being necessary, 
it is assumed to be true, no impossibility will thereby 
be involved. (<I say ‘ not being necessary ’) because 
we apply the term ‘ possible’ equivocally to that 
which is necessary.*) That this is the meaning of the 
expression ‘ to be possible ’ is evident if we consider 
the contradictory negations and affirmations. For 
‘it is not possible that it should apply ’ and ‘ it cannot 
apply ’ and ‘ it is necessary that it should not apply ’ 
are either the same or imply one another; and so 
their contradictories, ‘it is possible that it should 
apply ’ and ‘it can apply’ and ‘it is not necessary 
that it should not apply ’ are either the same or imply 
one another ; for either the assertion or the negation 
is predicated of every subject. That which is pos- 
sible, then, will not be necessary ; and that which 
is not necessary will be possible.® 

It follows that all problematic premisses are con- 
vertible with one another. I mean, not that the 
affirmative are convertible with the negative, but that 
all which have an affirmative form are convertible 
with their opposites : e.g., ‘to be possible to apply ’ 
with ‘ to be possible not to apply ’ and ‘ to be possible 
to apply to all ’ with ‘ to be possible to apply to none’ 
or ‘not to apply to all’; and ‘to be possible to 
apply to some ’ with ‘ to be possible not to apply to 
some’; and similarly in the remaining cases. For 


(A.T.M. 11-18) that the ‘ argument’ is the addition of a 
well-meaning pupil. Maier (Syllogistik des Aristoteles, II. 
i. 139-140) seems to evade the difficulty. 
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ete ovK €otw avayxaiov, ro 5é¢ pe) dvayxatopr 
eyxwper wi imdpyev, davepov ore et evddyeras TO 
7® B tndpyew, évddyerat xai ph urdpyew: wai 
sof travri évddyerar Umdpyewv, Kai ravri iyerac 
82 b 47) UTdpxev. opolws 5€ Kari raw dy pdpec Kara- 
¢dcewy 7 yap avTy ardéerfis. etot 8° al rovatras 
MpoTdcets KaTnyoptKai Kai ov orepymixal: 7d yap 
evddyecPar 7H elvar dpoiws rdrretat, Kabdrep 
endyoy TpoTepov. 

6 Awpopérwy 5€ totrwy mddv Adyope Ort TO 
evdeyeaBar Kata do Adyeras rporous, Eva pev 7d 
ws émt ta TOAD ylyvecOar Kai Siadelwew 76 dvay- 
Kaiov, olov to modovafa: dfpwrov H To avfd- 
veoBac 7 POiveav, 7 GAws to meduxds Undpyew 
(robro yap ob auveyes prev eyes To dvayKaiov bs 

1076 py aet elvar dvOpwrov, cvros pévrow ayOpurmou 
n €€ avayKns 7) ws éni to TOAU éorw), GAXov 8é 0 
adpiorov, 6 Kat ovTws Kai p11) OUTwWs SuvaTdv, ofov 
76 Badilew Cor 4 76 BadiLortos yerdobas cevopov, 
7) GAws TO azo TUyNS yryrdpevor’ ovdey yap pa 

1s ovrws méducev 7) evartiws. artiotpéper pév obv 
Kai Kata Tas avtiKeiudvas spotdacs éxdrepov Tov 
evdexoperwr, ob pny tov abrov ye tpomov, aid 
TO prev medunds elvar ra pr) €& avdyxns bxdpyew 
(otrw yap évdéxerar pet) toMotoAa diPpwmov), 76 
8° ddpiorov 7h pydev padrov odrws 7 éxeivws. 





*25b 21. 

* The distinction is not clearly expressed, and has nothing 
to do with necessity. In the former sense the possible is 
probable but not necessary, and its opposite is therefore 
improbable but not impossible. In the latter sense the 
possible is neither necessary nor more probable than its 
opposite. See Introd. p. 191. 
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since the possible is not necessary, and that which is 
not necessary may not apply, it is evident that if it 
is possible for A to apply to B, it is also possible for 
it not to apply ; and if it is possible for it to apply to 
all B, it is also possible for it not to apply to all. 
Similarly too in the case of particular affirmations ; 
for the same proof obtains. Such premisses are 
affirmative, not negative ; for the senses of ‘to be 
possible’ correspond to those of ‘to be,’ as has been 
already stated.? 

Having made these distinctions _clear, we may Two senses 
further remark that the expression ‘ to be possible ’ ais 
is used in two senses : (1) to describe what generally () That 
happens but falls short of being necessary, €.-5 airavnens 
man’s becoming grey-haired or growing or wasting }Suly 

away, or in general that which is naturally applicable necessarily ; 
to a subject (for such an attribute has no continuous 
necessity, because a man does not always exist ; but 
so long as a man exists the attribute applies to him 
either of necessity or as a general rule) ; 3 and (2) to @) That 
describe the indeterminate, which is capable of peas 
happening both in a given way and otherwise : e.g., noes a 
the walking of an animal, or the happening of an differently. 
earthquake while it is walking, or in general a chance 
occurrence ; for it is no more natural that such a 
thing should happen in one way than in the opposite 
way. The possible in each of these two senses, then, 
is convertible with its opposite premiss ; not, how- 
ever, in the same way. That which is naturally so 
converts because it does not necessarily apply (for it 
is in this sense that it is possible for a man not to 
become grey-haired); but the indeterminate con- 
verts because it happens no more in one way than in 
another.® 
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* The middle term is here treated as proximate cause; 
ef. An. Post. I. 78b 4, Il. ii, 93 a 3. For the general 
sense cf. Met. VI. (E), ii, XI. (RK), viii, An. Poot. 1. xxx. 

* There is no obvious fulfilment of this promise. Jenkin- 
son refers to An. Post, I. viii. 
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There is no scientific knowledge or demonstrative 
syllogism of indeterminate propositions, because the 
middle term @ is not established ; but there are both 
in the case of propositions which are naturally appli- 
cable, and, speaking broadly, it is with propositions 
which are possible in this sense that all discussions 
and inquiries areconcerned. There can bea syllogism 
of those which are possible in the other sense, but it 
is not usually required. 

These distinctions shall receive fuller treatment 
later.2> Our present concern is to state in what 
circumstances a syllogism can be drawn from pro- 
blematic premisses, and what the nature of the 
syllogism will be. 

Since the statement that it is possible for one term Two senses 
to apply to another can be taken in two different 01 Ne state 
senses, viz., either that it may apply to a subject to ney ppply 
which the other term applies, or that it may apply © - 
to a subject to which the other term may apply (for 
the statement that A may be predicated of that of 
which B is predicated means one of two things : either 
that it may be predicated of the subject of which B 
is predicated, or that it may be predicated of the 
subject of which B may be predicated; and the 
statement that A may be predicated of the subject 
of which B is predicated differs in no way from the 
statement that A may apply to all B); it is evident 
that there are two senses in which it can be said that 
A may apply to all B. First, then, let us state what 
and of what kind the syllogism will be if B may be 
predicated of the subject of which C may be predi- 
cated, and A may be predicated of the subject of 
which B may be predicated, for in this type both 
premisses are problematic; but when A may be 
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predicated of the subject of which B is predicated, 
one premiss is problematic and the other assertoric. 
Let us, then, begin with the type whose premisses 
are similar in quality, as in the other examples. 

XIV. When A may apply to all B, and B to all C, 
there will be a perfect syllogism to the effect that A 
may apply to all C. This is evident from the defini- 
tion ; for we said ¢ that ‘to be possible to apply to 
all’ has this meaning. Similarly also if A may apply 
to no B, and B may apply to all C, there will be a 
syllogism to the effect that A may apply to no C; 
for we saw » that the proposition that A may not be 
predicated of the subject of which B may be predi- 
cated means that none of the possibilities which fall 
under the term B is wanting. 

When, however, A may apply to all B and B may First Seine 

(1) Bot 

apply to no C, we get no syllogism by means of the ites 
premisses so taken ; but when the premiss BC is con- problem: 
verted in respect of possibility, we get the same (a) 
syllogism as before.¢ For since B may apply to no es che 
C, it may also apply to all C (this has been stated 
above) ; and so if B may apply to all C and A may 
apply to all B, we get the same syllogism again. 
Similarly also supposing the negative sense to refer 
to both premisses in conjunction with the sense of poss- 
ibility. I mean, e.g., if A may apply to no B, and 
B to no C; for we get no syllogism by means of the 
premisses so taken, but on their conversion we shall 
have once again the same syllogism as before. Thus 
it is evident that if the negative refers to the minor 
term or to both the premisses we either get no syl- 
logism, or get a syllogism which is not perfect ; for the 
necessary conclusion depends upon the conversion. 


® 32 b 25 ff. > 32 b 38-40. © 32 a 29 ff. 
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If one of the premisses is taken as universal and ©) 14, 
the other as particular, when the major premiss is syllogisms. 
universal there will be a perfect syllogism. For if A 
may apply to all B, and B to some C, A may apply 
to some C. This is evident from the definition of 
‘to be possible to apply to all.’* Again, if A may 
apply to no B, and B may apply to some C, it neces- 
sarily follows that A may not apply to some C. The 
proof is the same as before. But if the particular 
premiss is negative and the universal affirmative, the 
premisses being in the same relation as before—z.e., 
if A may apply to all B, and B may not apply to some 
C—, we get no obvious syllogism by means of the 
premisses so taken, but when the particular premiss 
is converted, z.e., when B is taken as possibly applying 
to some C, we shall have the same conclusion as 
before,’ just as in the first examples.¢ 

If the major premiss is particular and the minor 
universal, whether they are both taken as affirmative, 
or both as negative, or as dissimilar in form ; or if 
both are taken as indefinite or particular ; in none of 
these cases will there be a syllogism. For there is 
nothing to prevent the term B from having a wider 
extension than the term A, and not being coterminous 
with it in predication. Let C represent the difference 
in extension between B and A. (Then there will be 
nosyllogism,) for it is not possible that A should either 
apply to all or apply to none or apply to some or not 
apply to some of C; that is, if the problematic 
premisses are convertible and B may apply to more 
subjects than those to which A may apply. Further, 
this fact can be clearly shown by taking examples of 
terms ; for the premisses are related in this way both 


2 32 b 25 ff. > 1. 24, © 32 b 5-17. 
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sae Since the premisses give contradictory conclusions, no 
inference of fact or necessity can be drawn from them. 
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when the first term cannot apply to any and when 
it must apply to all of the last. Examples of terms 
common to all cases where the first term must apply 
to the last are animal—white—man ; where it cannot 
apply, animal—white—cloak. 

Thus it is evident that when the terms are related 
in this way we get no syllogism ; for every syllogism 
is either assertoric or apodeictic or problematic. Now 
evidently there is no assertoric or apodeictic syllogism 
in this case ; for the affirmative is invalidated by the 
negative conclusion, and the negative by the afirma- 
tive.* The remaining alternative, then, is that the 
syllogism should be problematic. But this is impos- 
sible; for it has been shown that the terms are 
related in this way both when the first must apply to 
all, and when it can apply to none, of the last. Thus 
there cannot be a problematic syllogism ; for we have 
seen © that that which is necessary is not possible. 

It is also evident that when the terms in problem- 
atic premisses are universal, we always get a syllo- 
gism in the first figure, whether the terms are both 
positive or both negative; with the difference, how- 
ever, that when they are positive the syllogism is 
perfect, and when they are negative it is imperfect. 

The term ‘ possible ’ must be understood, not with 
reference to that which is necessary, but in accordance 
with the definition already given.° Points of this kind 
are sometimes overlooked. 

XV. If one of the premisses is assertoric and the B. One| 
other problematic, when it is the major premiss that SU0""° 


and one 


expresses possibility, all the syllogisms will be perfect problematiz 
and will be of the ‘ possible ’ type in accordance with {) Boin 


the definition of possibility given above 4; but Premisses 


universal. 
> 32a 28. * 32a 18. 4 32 a 18. 
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~ This is a mistake on Aristotle's part ; the qualification 
applies equally to the affirmative syllogisms. It is due to 
the fact that proof per impossibile cannot establish both 
values of a problematic premiss. Sce note on 34 b 6. 

> Cf. 25 a 37, 32 a 20. 
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when it is the minor premiss, they will all be imper- 
fect, and such as are negative @ will not be ‘ possible ’ 
in accordance with the definition, but will be to the 
effect that the predicate does not necessarily apply 
to any, or to all, of the subject ; for if it does not 
necessarily apply to any or to all, we say that it may 
apply to none or may not apply to all.® 

For example, let A possibly apply to all B, and let Cee 
it be assumed that B applies to all C. Then since C atic, minor 
falls under B, and A may apply to all B, evidently Asseruoric. 
A may apply to all C. Thus we get a perfect syllo- 
gism. Similarly too if the premiss AB is negative 
and BC affirmative, the former being problematic 
and the latter assertoric, there is a perfect syllogism 
to the effect that A may apply to no C. 

Thus it is evident that when the assertoric sense 
refers to the minor extreme we get perfect syllo- 
gisms ; but to prove that syllogisms will result when 
it is in the opposite relation we must employ reduc- 
tion ad impossibile. At the same time it will also 
become apparent that these syllogisms will be im- 
perfect ; for the proof will not be drawn from the 
premisses originally assumed. 

We must first observe that if when A is, B must Proof that it 
be, then if A is possible, B must necessarily be eee 
possible. For assuming this relation? between A possible, 
and B, let us suppose A to be possible and B im- be possible. 
possible. Then (1) if the possible, when it is possible 
for it to be, may come to be, but the impossible, 
when it is impossible, cannot come to be; and also 
(2) if A is possible and B impossible, then it may be 
possible for A to come to be apart from B; and if 


°Cf. Metaphysics, 1X. (©) 1047 b 14-30. 
4 i.e. that A implies B. 
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* The reference seems to be to 24b 18, but the point 
is never proved ; ¢f. 40 b 35, An. Post. 73 a 8, 04 a 24. 
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to come to be, then to be; for that which has come 
to be, when it has come to be, is. We must under- 
stand the terms ‘ possible’ and ‘ impossible’ with 
respect not only to generation but also to true state- 
ment and to attribution, and in all the other senses 
in which the term ‘ possible’ is used ; for the same 
principle will obtain in all of them. Further, we 
must not suppose that the proposition ‘ if A is, B is’ 
means that B will be if some one assumption A is 
granted ; for nothing necessarily follows from the 
granting of one assumption: two at least are re- 
quired, as, e.g., when the premisses are related as 
we said* with respect to the syllogism. For if C 
is predicated of D, and D of E, C must also be pre- 
dicated of E. Moreover, if each of the premisses 
is possible, the conclusion is also possible. Thus 
supposing that A represents the premisses and B 
the conclusion, it will follow, not only that when A 
is necessary B is necessary too, but also that when 
A is possible B is possible. 

As the result of this proof it is evident that if a 
hypothesis is false® but not impossible, the result 
which is reached by means of the hypothesis will be 
false but not impossible. Tor example, if A is false 
but not impossible, and if when A is, B is, then B 
will be false but not impossible. For since it has 
been proved that if when A is, Bis, when A is possible, 
B will also be possible ; and since it is assumed that 
A is possible, then B will also be possible ; for if it 
is impossible, the same thing will be at once possible 
and impossible. 


Hence if a 
premiss is 
possible, its 
falsity does 
not invalid- 
ate the 
conclusion. 


Now that we have made these points clear, let us (©) Major 


assertoric 


assume that A applies to all B, and that B may minor 


> For the sense of ‘ false’ here see 34 a 37. 
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* ie. it is not implied by the atl premiss, Cf, 
Alexander 185. 16-20; Becker, 4.7.M. 35 f. 

* If Aristotle means this concluson to *" apodcictic he bs 
inconsistent; cf. 31 b 37 ff. Keeker suggests that since 
ardyxy is often used merely to Indicate the necessary relation 
of conclusion to premisses, otx drSdyeras may be used here 
in the same sense. At best the ambiguity is unhappy. It 
seems more likely that Aristotle was deceived by his own 
formula, Sce next note. 

© Actually the assumption was that A applies to all B. 
Probably Aristotle employs the weaker form as being the 
normal contradictory of ‘A cannot apply to all B 
previous note), The substitution docs not affect the validity 
of the argument. 

4 The form of the argument (and its eat dd can be clearly 
seen in the following example, for which I am indebted to 
Professor T. M. Knox: 


If (a) All Fellows are wise 
and (6) All graduates may be Fellows 
to prove that (c) All graduates may be wise. 


Assume the contradictory of (¢), viz., 
(d) Some graduates cannot be wise. 
For (5) substitute the false but not impossible premiss 


(*) All graduates are Fellows. 
-. (f) Some Fellows [cannot be] are not wise. 
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apply to all C. Then it necessarily follows that A problem. 


may apply to all C. For let us assume that it cannot eae 
possibly apply, and let B be taken as applying to all aoe oth 
C (this is false,? but not impossible). If then A premises 
cannot apply to (all) C, but B applies to all C, A “™rmtive 
cannot ” apply to all B; for we get a syllogism by 

means of the third figure. But ex hypothesi A may ¢ 

apply to all B. Hence it necessarily follows that A 

may apply to all C ; for by making a false though not 


impossible assumption we get an impossible result.4 


But this is incompatible with 
(a) All Fellows [may be] are wise 
[.*. since (c) is not incompatible with (a) 
(d) must be incompatible with (a)]. 

.*. (c), the contrary of (d), must be true. 
First it should be noted that the proof excludes the negative 
values of (6). It could only establish that no graduates are 
necessarily not wise (cf. 33 b 29). But it fails even to do 
this. The flaws in the argument are indicated by square 
brackets. The first two have been noted above, and are 
relatively unimportant. In the third case the argument 
clearly depends upon some tacit assumption, which Becker 
(A.T.M. 53) formulates thus : 

Wenn G,é & G,é unmdglich ist in bezug auf Fé, 
G.é dagegen mdéglich ist S3 a 
dann ist G, unméglich a 55 

In my opinion his formula is too general and his examples 
unsuitable for the case in hand. The assumption is rather : 
If the conjunction of two premisses (d) and (e) gives a con- 
clusion (/ ) which is incompatible with a given hypothesis (a), 
whereas one of these premisses (e) is compatible with the 
said hypothesis, then the other premiss (f) must be in- 
compatible with the said hypothesis. 

It will be seen that in our example neither (d) nor (e) is 
in itself incompatible with (a). The incompatibility only 
becomes apparent when each premiss is examined in the 
light of the other; i.¢., it is the result of their conjunction. 
Thus Aristotle's assumption is unsound and the proof fails. 
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8 €cxarov dvOpwzos: al icv obv spordaas dpotws 
efovat, 76 5é€ oupiépacpa avayKaiov, ovK évdexo- 








¢ I follow the traditional view that this paragraph is 
intended to offer an alternative per impossibile proof of the 
syllogism in 34.4 34-36. If we keep the same example as 
before, the argument appears to be: 

The premisses (g) All Fellows may be wise 
and (¢) All graduates are Fellows 
which are compatible with the original premisses (a) and 
(d), give the conclusion (¢) All gradnates may be wise, 
which is therefore compatible with (2) and (6). Hence (d), 
the contradictory of (¢), is incompatible with (a) and (6), and 
therefore false. Therefore (c) is true. 

The argument only establishes the conclusion as a possi- 
bility, not as a necessary inference. Hence Becker (4.7. 
57) offers a different explanation; ingenious but hardly 
convincing 

> This warning against temporal qualifications was no 
doubt designed to defend the foregoing syllogism —s 
objections in the form of the examples which follow the 
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We can also exhibit an impossibility through the 
first figure, by assuming that B applies to C. For 
if B applies to all C, and A may apply to all B, A 
may also apply to all C. But it was assumed that 
it cannot apply to all.¢ 


We must understand the expression ‘ applying to Universal 
all,’ not as qualified in respect of time,’ e.g., ‘now’ Pease inva 


or ‘at such-and-such a time,’ but in an absolute nee 


sense ; for it is by means of premisses taken in this tion. 
latter way that we effect our syllogisms. If the pre- 
miss is taken as relating to the present moment, 
there will be no syllogism. For presumably there is 
no reason why at some time ‘man’ should not apply 
to everything that is in motion: 2.e., if nothing else 
were then in motion; but the term ‘in motion’ 
may apply to all horses, and ‘man’ cannot apply 
to any horse. Again, let us take the first term as 
‘ animal,’ the middle as ‘ in motion,’ and the last as 


man.’ Then the premisses will be related in the 
same way as before, but the conclusion is apodeictic 


text. The whole paragraph, however, is ill thought out. 
We have already seen that the major premiss above is treated 
now as assertoric, now as problematic. Presumably we are 
here to regard it as assertoric; although the formula ovddev 
xwdver, etc., points more naturally to a problematic sense. 
If assertoric, the judgement ‘everything in motion is a 
man’ is certainly not universal but collective or enumerative. 
But the fallacy of the syllogism in which it appears as major 
premiss is due rather to the incompatibility of the two 
premisses ; the conditions which validate the major exclude 
the minor. 

In the second example the conclusion ‘all men may be 
animals ’ is the only legitimate inference from the premisses, 
which are perfectly compatible. Aristotle apparently rejects 
it because he expects a valid conclusion to state the full 
and permanent logical relation between the terms which it 
contains. Cf. Introd. p. 188. 
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ro A mwi ra B brdpxew ytyreras yap ava- 
2 Aoytopos dia Tob Tpitov oxypaTos. tovro 5é 
advvarov: war’ éevddyour’ av to A pyar 7o T- 
pevdous yap teOdvros advvatov To ovpBaii voy. 
otros obv 6 avAdoytopos obK ors Tob Kata TOV 
Siopropov évdexopevou, aAAa Tob pnbevi €€ dvdyxns: 
avTn ydp é€otw 7 dvripaats THs yevopdvys tro- 
» Oéoews, éréOn yap e& avdyxns TO A tw ra 1 
Umdpxet, 6 8€ da Tov advrdrou ovMoyiopos THs 
avrixeevns early avridacews. 
“Ett b€ Kai éx Tay Spwy pavepov Ort ovK fora 
TO oupTépacpa évdexopevov. €oTw yap To pev 
A xopa€, 70 8 ed’ hb B dcavootvpevov, éf’ db 5¢ 2 
dvOpwros: odderi 57) 7TH B ro A trdpyet, oddev 
85 yap Stavoovpevov xopag: ro S€ B aavri évdeyerat 
To 1B mavri yap avOpusres 70 dtavociobar: ada 
78 A e€ avdynns ovdei ra T- oun dpa 7d ovp- 
mépaopa évSexduevov. GAN’ 08’ dvayxaiov det. 





“ «e. that A must apply to some C. 

> 31a 36. 

¢ 31 b 20 ff. The conclusion is only assertoric. 

4 Cf. 34 b 1. In the present passage there is clearly an 
ellipse of xat ovx ddivdrov, which Jenkinson overloo 
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and not problematic; for man is necessarily an 
animal. Thus it is evident that the universal pre- 
miss must be taken absolutely, and not as qualified 
in respect of time. 

Again, let AB be a negative universal premiss, 
and let it be assumed that A applies to no B, and 
that B may apply to allC. Then it must follow from 
these assumptions that A may apply to no C. For 
let us assume that it cannot apply (to no C),? and 
let B be taken as applying to all C, as before.o Then 
it must follow that A applies to some B; for we get 
a syllogism by means of the third figure.° But this 
is impossible. Therefore it will be possible for A to 
apply to no C; for by making a false (but not im- 
possible) assumption we get an impossible result.4 
Thus this syllogism does not give a conclusion which 
is ‘ possible’ in the sense defined,’ but proves that 
the predicate does not necessarily apply to any of 
the subject; for this is the contradictory of the 
assumption which we made, since it was assumed 
that A necessarily applies to some C, and the syllo- 
gism per impossibile proves the contradictory opposed 
to the (impossible) assumption. 

Again, it is evident from considering examples of 
terms that the conclusion will not be problematic. 
Let A stand for ‘ crow,’ B for ‘ intelligent,’ and C 
for ‘man.’ Then A applies to no B; for nothing 
intelligent is a crow. But B may apply to all C; 
for intelligence may apply to every man. But A 
necessarily applies to no C.f Hence the conclusion 
is not problematic. Nor, however, is it always 


¢ 32a 18. 
4 This excludes the possibility that A may apply to all C, 
which would be implicit in a truly problematic conclusion. 
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' Undpyew n. 
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apodeictic ; for let A stand for ‘in motion’ and B 
for ‘knowledge’ and C for ‘man.’ Then A will 
apply to no B, but B may apply to all C,? and the 
conclusion will not be apodeictic. For it is not 
necessary that no man should be in motion; rather 
it is not necessary that any man should be. Thus it 
is clear that the conclusion proves that the predicate 
does not necessarily apply to any of the subject. 
But the terms must be better chosen. 

If, however, the negative premiss refers to the (iii.) Major 
minor extreme and has the problematic signification, #3rmative, 
there will be no syllogism from the actual premisses negative. 
assumed, but when the problematic premiss is con- 
verted there will be a syllogism, as in the previous 
examples.2 Let A apply to all B, and let B possibly 
apply tono C. Then with the terms in this relation 
there will be no necessary inference ; but if the 
premiss BC is converted and B is taken as possibly 
applying to all C, we get a syllogism as before °; 
for the terms are similarly disposed. The same is (iv.) Both 
true when both the propositions are negative, if AB Rimes’ 
is assertoric and negative, and BC has the sense of ~ 
possibly applying to none. For by means of the 
assumptions as they stand we reach no necessary 
inference at all; but when the problematic premiss 
is converted there will be a syllogism. For let it be 
assumed that A applies to no B, and that B may 
apply to no C. Then from these assumptions there 
is no necessary inference ; but if it is assumed that 
B may apply to all C, which is true, while the premiss 
AB remains the same, we shall get the same syllo- 

® This is false. Knowledge cannot ‘apply’ to man in the 
sense that man is knowledge. Aristotle confuses émorijun 
with éniornuov (cf. ch. xxxiv.). The confession in 35 a 2 is 
significant. > 33 a7, 16. ° 34a 34, 
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gism once more.* But if it is assumed, not that B 
may apply to no C, but that B does not apply to 
any C, there will be no syllogism in any case, whether 
the premiss AB is negative or affirmative. Terms 
common to both cases and showing a positive apo- 
deictic relation of predicate to subject are white— 
animal—snow ; showing a negative apodeictic rela- 
tion, white—animal]—pitch. 

Thus it is evident that if the terms are universal 
and one premiss is assertoric and the other problem- 
atic, when the minor premiss is problematic, a 
syllogism always results—sometimes from the original 
assumptions and sometimes after the conversion of 
the said premiss. We have explained under what 
conditions each of these two cases obtains, and for 
what reason. 

If, however, one of the propositions is universal (@) Major 
and the other particular, when the major premiss is aes? 
universal and problematic (whether negative or Particular 
affirmative) and the particular premiss is affirmative 
and assertoric, there will be a perfect syllogism, just 
as when the terms were universal. The proof is the 
same as before. But when the major premiss is 
universal, but assertoric and not problematic, and 
the other is particular and problematic, if both 
premisses are negative, or both affirmative, or one 
negative and the other affirmative, in every case there 
will be an imperfect syllogism; but some will be 
proved per impossibile and others by the conversion 
of the problematic premiss, as in the previous 
examples. 

We shall also have a syllogism by means of con- 
version when the universal major premiss has an 


@ Of. 34b 19. > 33 b 33 ff 
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* Cf. 26 b 14, 27 b 20. 
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affirmative or negative assertoric sense, and the 
particular premiss is negative and has a problematic 
sense: e.g., if A applies or does not apply to all B, 
and B may not apply to some C; for when BC is 
converted we get a problematic syllogism. But 
when the particular premiss is assertoric and negative, 
there will be no syllogism. Examples of terms where 
the predicate applies to the subject are white— 
animal—snow ; where it does not apply, white— 
animal—pitch. The proof must be drawn from the 
indefinite nature of the particular premiss.* 

But if the universal premiss refers to the minor @) Major 

extreme, and the particular to the major, whether My"™" 
either premiss is negative or affirmative, problematic Universal. 
or assertoric, there will in no case be a syllogism. 
Also when the premisses are particular or indefinite, 
whether both entail a problematic or both an asser- 
toric relation, or one the former and the other the 
latter ; under these conditions too there will be no 
syllogism. The proof is the same as in the previous 
examples.? Terms common to all cases where the 
predicate necessarily applies to the subject are 
animal—white—man ;_ where it cannot possibly 
apply, animal—white—coat. 

Thus it is evident that when the major premiss is 
universal, a syllogism always results ; but when the 
minor is universal there is never any syllogism of any 
kind. 

XVI. When one of the premisses has an apodeictic c. syto- 
and the other a problematic sense, there will be a Ssms with 

ater po 
syllogism if the terms are related in the same way deictic 
as before ¢ ; and it will be perfect when the apodeictic ue 


" A problematic 
premiss is attached to the minor term. If the terms Premiss. 


> 33a 34 ff ¢ In ch. xv. 
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are positive, whether they are universal or not, the 
conclusion will be problematic, not assertoric ; if one 
premiss is affirmative and the other negative, when 
the affirmative is apodeictic, the conclusion will 
be problematic, not negative assertoric; and when 
the negative is apodeictic, there will be both a 
problematic and an assertoric negative conclusion, 
whether the terms are universal or not. The sense 
of ‘ possibility ’in the conclusion must be understood 
in the same way as before. There will be no 
inference to the effect that the predicate necessarily 
does not apply to the subject ; for ‘ not necessarily to 
apply ’ is not the same as ‘ necessarily not to apply.’ 

Now it is evident that when the terms are positive 
the conclusion which we get is not apodeictic. For 
let us assume that A must apply to all B, and B may 
apply to all C. Then there will be an imperfect 
syllogism to the effect that A may apply to all C. 
That it is imperfect is clear from the proof; for the 
proof will proceed in the same way as before.? 
Again, let us assume that A may apply to all B, and 
that B must apply to all C. Then there will be a 
syllogism to the effect that A may apply to all C— 
not that it does apply; and the syllogism will be 
perfect, not imperfect ; for it is concluded directly 
by means of the original premisses. 


General 
observa: 
tions. 


Q) Both 
premisses 
universal. 
(a) Both 
affirmative. 


If the premisses are not similar in quality, let us @ one 


first take the negative premiss as apodeictic ; let 
us assume that it is impossible for A to apply to any 
B, and let us assume that B may apply to all C. 
Then it must follow that A applies to no C. For let 
us assume that it applies to all or some of C. Now 
it was assumed that it cannot apply to any B. Then 


* Cf. 33 b 30, 84 b 27, > 34a 34 fF. 
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affirmative 
and one 
negative 
premiss. 


ARISTOTLE 


avriotpepes Td aTepntixov, ovdé To B 7m A ovdei 
evddyerar’ to O€ A tH T° a marti i) Twi Keirac 
Umdpyev' wor’ otdevi 7) ov mavti rH LT 76 B 
s évdéyour’ av uUmdpyenr bréxecro 8€ mavri €& 
apyys. 
avepor 8 Gre Kat Tob erd¢xeoOat py) ondpyew 
yiyveran ovMoyiapds, cizep Kat rob pH Urdpyew. 
mad €orw i) Katadatiny mporacis dvayKaia, Kai 
To pev A shentades pnd tov’ B _badpxew, 70 
be B aarzi ta V tnapyérw ¢& dvdyxys. ° pév 
2 ody avAoyiapos fora TéActos, a’ ov Tob 7) 
imdpyew ada. Tob évdexcoOa | BH Urdpyey: W Te 
yap Tporaais ourws Andon 7 amo Tou peiLovos 
dxpov, Kai «is 76 dovvatov obK forw ayayeiv: « 
yap vrotebein to A tw T° rev? drapyew, xeitas 
dé wai TH B evddyecPat prndevi drapyeav, ovdev 
25 cypBaiver dia Tovrwy advvatov. éav b€ mpos TH 
éAdrrove dxpw teOG 76 orepytixdy, Grav ev 
evdeyeabat onan ouMoytopes €orat dua i} 
ayriatpodis, xalldzep év rots TpoTepov, Gray 
By evdexea0ar ob €orat: ovd" otay apdw pev 
rey oTEpyTiKa By HI) e evdexopevov, TO 7pos TO 
s0 €atrov. dpot 8° ot aitot, 70d per Uzapxew Aeuxov 
—Caovr—yuov, tov b€ py Umapxew ee 
—aitta. 


Meg C. 
2 sai Bekker: pndai codd., Alexander. 





* The proof fails because the validating syllogism gives 
not an apodeictic but an assertoric conclusion (ef. 30 a 15 ff.) 
which does not contradict the original minor premiss. It is 
curious that ‘ the contradictory a \ applies to no C * should 
be stated in the form ' A applies to all or some of C.’ Becker 
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since the negative premiss is convertible, neither 
can B apply to any A. But it has been assumed 
that A applies to all or some of C. Therefore B 
cannot apply to any or all of C. But it was originally 
assumed that it may apply to all.¢ 

It is evident that we can have a syllogism of the 
negative problematic type, since we also have one 
of the negative assertoric type. Let the affirmative 
premiss now be apodeictic ; and let us assume that 
A may apply to no B, and that B must apply to all C. 
Then the syllogism will be perfect, but it will be 
not of the negative assertoric but of the negative 
problematic type, for the premiss which relates to 
the major term was assumed in this sense ; and we 
cannot employ reduction ad impossibile. For suppos- 
ing that we assume that A applies to some C,? while 
it is still assumed that A may apply to no B, no 
impossible conclusion is obtained by means of these 
assumptions. If, however, the negative is attached 
to the minor term, when the sense is problematic, 
there will be a syllogism by conversion, as in the 
previous examples *; but when the sense is not 
problematic there will be no syllogism; nor will 
there be one when both premisses are taken as nega- 
tive and the minor is not problematic. The terms 
are the same as before: where the predicate applies 
to the subject, white—animal—snow ; where it does 
not, white—animal—pitch. 


(4.7T.M. p. 44) argues plausibly that the expression re- 
presents the expansion of an originally indefinite premiss 
‘ A applies to C.’ 

> This being the contradictory of the conclusion (A applies 
to no C) which it is hoped to establish. 

° Cf.35a14,b1,7. The resultant syllogism will be the 
same as in 35 b 38 ff. 
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ARISTOTLE 
ca 

Tov adroy 5e Tpomov eet Kami Tov év Héper 
ovMoyropay: oray yap } ro oTepnTixey avayxaiov, 
Kai TO ovpmépacpa €orat Tod py Umdpyew. olov 
Bs et TO pev A Bnderi trav B évdexeras imdpyew To 
8 Borwi trav 1 evbexerat Umdpxew, dvd yay 70 
A tui trav T pn badpyeav. ef yap mravri Umdpxet 
7a 5€ B prderi évdeyerat, ovde 76 B ovdevi Tp A 
évddxerat Umdpyew- dor « 16 A navi re LT 
Undpyet, ovdevt trav PF ro B éevSdyeras: an’ br- 

éxeito Twi évddyeabat. 
o “Orav 8¢ 76 év pdper xaradatixoyv avayxatov F 
TO év TH oTepyTika avAdoyopa, olov ro BI, 7 
abo KabdAov ev TH Katryopixg, olov 76 AB, ovx 
€orat tod trdpyewv ovAroyopds: anddefis 8 7 
avry) %) Kai éni trav mpdrepov. dav 5é 7d pév 
xaborov +e zpos ro €Xarrov dxpov,’ 7} KaTa- 
farixov 7 oTepntixov, évdexopevov, 70 5’ ev pdpe 
tavayxatov [mpos 7am peilove dxpw],” ovK €oras 
ovAroytopes. spor b€ rod Hey Undpyew €€ avayxns 
lcov—Acuxdv—arbpwros, tod be By vddxeobas 
f@ov—Nevxdr—indriov. Grav 8° dvayxatov # 7d 
Kafdrov 16 & ev pepe evdexdpevov, orepytixod 
peév Ovtos Tod KaBoAov tod péev Urdpyew Spor CHov 
10 —Aevxdv—xodpaf, tov S€ py tadpyew Caov— 
Aevxov—airta, xatagazixod 5€ tod pev Umdpyew 
C@ov—Acuxov—KuUxvos, Tod b€ py évdéxeaGar Cawov 

—Nevxor—yuobv. 

Ovs” Grav adidpiotrar Andidow ai mpordces 


1 70 Aarrov dxpov ‘ex optimis libris’ Waitz: r@ dAdrron 
Exp uolgo. 

mpos .. . dxpw om. Adf, secl. Waitz. 
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The same principle will apply to particular syllo- @.One | 
gisms.* When the negative premiss is apodeictic, and one 
the conclusion will also be of the negative assertoric Patou 
type. E.g., if A cannot apply to any B, and B may 
apply to some C, it must follow that A does not 
apply to some C. For if A applies to all C, and 
cannot apply to any B, B too cannot apply to any 
A; and so if A applies to all C, B cannot apply to 
any C. But it was assumed that it may apply to 
some.? 

When the particular affirmative premiss (viz. BC) 
in the negative, or the universal premiss (viz. AB) 
in the affirmative syllogism is apodeictic, the con- 
clusion will not be assertoric. The proof is the same 
as before.* If the universal premiss, whether affirma- 
tive or negative, is problematic and relates to the 
minor, while the particular premiss is apodeictic and 
relates to the major term, there will be no syllogism. 
Examples of terms where the predicate necessarily 
applies are animal—white—man ; where the pre- 
dicate cannot possibly apply, animal—white—coat. 
When the universal premiss is apodeictic and the 
particular problematic, (a) if the universal is negative, 
examples of terms where the predicate applies to 
the subject are animal—white—crow, and where it 
does not apply, animal—white—pitch ; (6) if it is 
affirmative, examples of terms where the predicate 
applies are animal—white—swan, and where it 
cannot possibly apply, animal—white—snow. 

Nor will there be a syllogism when the premisses 

@ Aristotle passes over the case of particular syllogisms 
with both premisses affirmative. 

> The proof fails as in the corresponding syllogism at 
36 a7 ff., because the validating syllogism does not give the 
required contradiction. © Cf. 36 a 19-25. 
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ARISTOTLE 
36> 
7) apdorepat Kara pépos, od’ ovrws €oras ova- 
Aoytapos. Spor b€ Kowol rod per Urdpyew Caoor— 
15 Aeuxdv —dsOpwros, tod 5é 447) trdpyew Caiov— 
Acuxdv—dibvyar. nai yap 76 Cgrow reve Aevxa Kal 
To AevKov diye Tat Kab dvayKaioy On dpyew wat 
ovn evdexer at trdpyew. Kaz Tou _vbexeoBas 
Opowws, ware _Tpes azure XPT oypoe of Spor. 
Darepov oty cx Ta ciprpcvey om Gots 
oo €yOrTeoy ray Opaay & ev TE Tw trapyew Kat ev Tos 
dvaynatos ytyrerad re Kai ov ylyveras ouvMoyiapos, 
mAny xarTa pe To brapyey titleporns THS OTEpy- 
TERNS mpordaews Tov edexeoOar qd o ovMoytopos, 
Kata b€ TO dvayKaioy ys orepy Tics Kai Tob 
evdexeaHat Kat Tov HY) trdpyav. [SijAov be Kai 
2 Ott Tavres arteAcis ot ovAAoysop0t Kal ort TeE- 
Accobirrar bia rey Tpocipnysrérey oxnpidroy. } 
XVIL CEy S€ 7 Scurdpw oxypare Grav prev 
H3¢yeaIac Nap Bdvwour dpdorepat al mpordoes, 
ovdeis Cota avA\oyiapios, otrTE KaTHyoptK@Y OUTE 
orepytixa@y zHcpdrwy ovre KabdAov ovre Kata 
co id 53 e ‘ - , e ,’ ? , 
Hepos” Orar bé€ 7) free’ uTapxyaw 7 8 évdexea8at 
s onan, THs per katadarixijs urapxew onpat- 
vovons obdézor’ fara, Tis oe OTEPHTERTS 7s 
xaborou d det, Tov avtov 6€ TpeTov Kai oTay 7 pev 
e€ dvdyxns 7 8 évdeyectlae AapBarnrar Tw 
mpotdaewr. Set b€ Kai ev rovrows AapBavew To 
€v Tois oupTepdopaaw erdeyouerov wamep €év TIS 
’ 
™porepov. 
» secl. Maier. 











* This sentence is quite out of place here; it scems to be 
copied from 39 a 1 (Maier, Syllogistik, I. i, 176, note 2). 


® 33 b 30, 34 b 27, 35 b 32. 
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are taken as indefinite or both as particular. Ex- () Botn 
amples of terms common to all cases where the Premisses | 
predicate applies to the subject are animal—white— particular. 
man; where it does not apply, animal—white—in- 
animate. For it is at once necessary and impossible 

both that ‘animal’ should apply to some things 

which are white, and that ‘ white’ should apply to 

some things which are inanimate. Similarly too if 

the relation is problematic ; so the terms are valid 

for all cases. 

Thus it is evident from the foregoing analysis that 
a syllogism does or does not result from a similar 
relation of the terms in assertoric and in apodeictic 
propositions ; with this qualification, that, as we 
have seen, if the negative premiss is taken as asser- 
toric the conclusion is problematic, while if the 
negative premiss is taken as apodeictic, the con- 
clusion is both problematic and negative assertoric. 

‘It is also clear that all the syllogisms are imperfect, 
and are completed by means of the figures already 
mentioned. ] @ 

XVII. In the second figure, when both premisses second 
are problematic, there will be no syllogism, whether pa 
they are affirmative or negative, universal or par- observa. 
ticular ; but when one premiss has an assertoric and ve 
the other a problematic sense, if it is the affirmative 
premiss that has the assertoric sense, there will 
never be a syllogism; but if it is the negative 
universal premiss, there will always be one. The 
same holds good when one of the premisses is 
assumed as apodeictic and the other as problematic. 

We must understand the sense of ‘ possibility ’ in 
the conclusions in these cases in the same way as 
before.® 
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ARISTOTLE 

36d 

a5 II prov obv deuxréov or ouK dyriotpé t 70 
év TD évdexea8at oTep Tixov, olov « to A evidye- 
Tas pndevi ta B, ovx avdyxy Kai TO B evddxe 
pydert ro A. rela yap Totro «al arBexcoBus 
To B pndevi ra A una xe. ovdxobv énel avri- 
orpedhovaw ai ev T@ éy €xerbas xaragpdous tais 

« dropdaeat Kai al évayriat xai ai dvrixeipevat, TO 
siade Bra A _evddxerat prdevi imdpxew, dave pov 
Ort Kai mavri éd¢xorT0 av 70 Bro A Uadpxew. 
tobro 5€ yevdos: ov yap c tod THdE mravri 
évdéxerat, rai T0b€ rede dvayxaiovy wor’ ovK 
avriotpédet TO orepyTixdy. 

"Ext eS ovdév KwAvet 7d pev A ra B eddy eobar 
pnderi, 7d 5€ B revi radv A €€ avdynns Smdpyeey, 
olov TO pev Aeuxov mavti asOpurrw tiene BI 
indpyew (xai “yap Urdpyew), dvOpwrov 8 odk 
aAn bes cineiv ws evdexeTat prdevi Acuxg moAois 
yap €€ avayxys oly Urapye, To 8 avayKaiov ovK 
hv evdexopevoy. 

10 "AMa pv ovd' éx rod aduvdrou SetyPycera 
avriotpepov, olov et tis akusoerev, eset eb 76 
evdexec8ar To Brew A pnder indpxey, aAnbes ro 
pn évddxea8ac dt (dds yap xai anddaas), 
et 5€ rovr’, aAnbes && avdyxns tui trav A ro B 


o 





* The meaning of drruciuevas is very doubtful, ue 
* contradictories * (Jenkinson) must surely be wrong; 
ie position is convertible with its contradictory. Nor 

deed is a proposition convertible with its contrary ; but 
since Ba A and Be A are contrary propositions in the 
assertoric mode, it is natural though inaccurate to describe 
them as such in the problematic mile (Alexander 221. 19). 
Since the only other problematic propositions which are 
convertible without change of quantity are the sub-contraries 
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First we must show that there is no conversion of Negative 
the negative problematic premiss; e.g., that if A Pensa 
may apply to no B, it does not necessarily follow 2 
that B may apply to no A. Let this be assumed ; First proof. 
t.e. let us take it that B may apply to no A. Then 
since affirmations in the problematic sense convert 
with their negations, whether contrary or opposite,? 
and since B may apply to no A, evidently B may also 
apply to all A. But this is false; for it does not 
necessarily follow that if one term may apply to all 
of another, the latter may also apply to all of the 
former. Therefore the negative (problematic) state- 
ment is not convertible. 

Again, there is no reason why A should not possibly Second 
apply to no B, although B necessarily does not apply ia 
to some A. E.g., ‘white’ may not apply to any 
man (for it may also apply to every man), but it is 
not true to say that ‘man’ may apply to nothing 
that is white; for ‘man’ necessarily does not 
apply to many white things, and (as we have seen °) 
the necessary is not possible. 

Furthermore, this type of proposition cannot be Third proof 
shown to be convertible by reduction ad impossibile, 

e.g., if it were to be claimed that since it is false ° 
that B may apply to no A, it is true that it cannot 
apply to no A, since the latter statement is the 
contradictory of the former; and if this is so, it is 
true that B must apply to some A; therefore A 


BiA and B oA, and since these are at least verbally opposed 
to each other (cf. 32 a 32-36, and II. 63 b 23-28, I suggest 
that they are meant here by dvrixecueva. Alexander notes 
this possibility (222. 2-4), but without much favour. 

> 32 a 28. 

e Beas an inference from the proposition ‘ A may apply 
to no B.’ 
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, e ‘7 e s - -~ ‘J 
trdpyew mote Kai to A tat trav B+ robre 8 
5 sae 1 . « . ae si . ‘ B 
adtvarov. ob yap ef py evddyerat pndei ro 
t@ A, avdyxy tii Urdpyav. To yap py évddxe- 

s -~ , . t iJ a . , 

Oa yrydert Styas Adyerat, TO pucw cf CE avaynns 
Tut Umdpya, 7a 0" ef e€ avdyxns tut un Umdpyet 
To yap €f dvdyays tui tay A yy tmdpyov obK 
aAndEs cei ws marti vddyerac pn tadpyay, 
wozep ovde to Tiwi brdpyov ¢€ avayxys ott mavti 
ge Oe. . ’ ‘J ? . a’ J a] * 
evOdxerat Urdpyey. «f ofv tis akvoln, éxet ovw 
. ov ‘ % - s 3 ’ ’ . s 
évddxerat 70 Poira@ \ ravri Urdpxew, €€ avdyxns 
Twi Hy) Umdpxew aro, eidos a av AapBavor: mavti 
yap Urdpxet, adn’ or &v évious €€ avaynns brdpxet, 
bia totro dapev ot ravti dvddyerbat. wore tH 
» ( : J Ul e ’ , . ’ a ‘y 
évddxco0at marti brdpyar 76 7’ €€ dvadyans tut 
Umapyew aytixertas wai to ¢€ avdyxys tui pH 
€ . # , v a] - rg we 
Umdpyew: opoiws b€ Kat tae evddycaOae pydevt. 

AjAov obv att mpos to ottws erdexopevov Kal 
He) evdexoperor, ws cy apy Suwpiaapev, od povov* 
to €€ ava; yes Tut tmdpyay alla Kai? ro €é 
ardyxyns Tat py Umdpyew Anzréov- rovrou S€ 
Andbertos ovder avpBaiva advvarov, war’ od 
ylyverat avA\oyiopos. davepor obv ex av etpy- 
peeve OTe OvK artictpeder TO OTEpNTiKOV. 

Tovrov 5€ beyfdrtos xeiotw ro A 7H per B 
* o Led A - ‘ + CA s J ? 
evdexeadar pnderi 7@ S€ To marti. Sta prev odv 
-~ *: - i) 4 Ld a 
THs avniotpodys ovx €oTat avAdoyiapos* e€tpynras 

1 rév B- rotro 8 aévvaroy. Maier: rae B. rovro 3 
adivaroy uolgo. 


2 porov om. AC, 
3 «ai om. Af. 
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must also apply to some B; but this is impossible. 
(The reasoning is unsound,) because it does not 
follow that if B cannot apply to no A, it must apply 
to some. For there are two senses in which we say 
that it is not possible for a predicate to apply to 
none of a subject, viz. (a) if it necessarily applies to 
some, and (6) if it necessarily does not apply to some. 
For it is not true to say that that which necessarily 
does not apply to some As may not apply to every A, 
any more than it is true that that which necessarily 
applies to some may apply to all. Thus if it should 
be claimed that since it is not possible that C should 
apply to all D, it necessarily does not apply to some, 
the assumption would be false ; for it does apply to 
all, but because in some cases it applies necessarily, 
for this reason we say that it is not possible for it 
to apply to all. Thus to the proposition ‘A may 
apply to all B’ is opposed not only ‘A must not 
apply to some B’ but also ‘A must apply to some 
B’; and similarly with the proposition ‘A may 
apply to no B.’ 

Thus it is clear that we must regard as opposed 
to that which is possible or not possible in the sense 
which we originally defined,* not only that which 
necessarily applies to some, but also that which 
necessarily does not apply to some; and if we do 
this, no impossible conclusion follows <in the fore- 
going example), and so no syllogism results. Thus 
itis evident from what has been said that the negative 
{problematic) premiss is not convertible. 

Now that this has been proved, let it be assumed a. Both 
that A may apply to no B, but to all C. Then there Prmss 


: ) ;  problem- 
will be no syllogism by means of conversion ; for it atic. 


* 32a 18. 
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a 
"ss andy Ort ovK dvriotpéger 7 7] TowavTn mporaas. a’ 
ovdé dea rob aduvarou: rebévros yap tov B zavri! 
Td T évddyeaPar trdpyew® oddév ovpPaiver peidos: 
évdeyotto yap av to A tH T xai ravri wal prdevi 
Undpxewv. dus § « €ort avAdoyopds, bijAov ort 
Tob evdeyeaGat dv ein (d1a TO ynberépar Ta Tpo- 
«0 Tdoewy ciAjp bas év 7a Undpyew), xai otros 7 
81> Katadarttxos 7 orepntixds: ovderdpws 8 dyywpei. 
xatagarixob pev yap teBdvros betxyOnoerar ba 
Tav Cpu drt ob« evdexerat Undpyev, orepyTixod 
bé o om 76 ouprépacpa ovK évdexopevoy aX’ avay- 
Kaiov €orw. éorw yap ro pev A Acuxov ro 5¢€ B 
8 dvOpwros <p w be immos” to bn A, ro Acuxov, 
evdexeTat TH pev mavti Te dé pendent Umdpxew, 
ada To Bw PF obre Undpyew évddxeras ovre 
py omapyew. ort bey otv Umdpyew ovK € 

davepov, ovdeis yap immos dvb pwros: aA’ one 
evddxeoOar 7) Udpyev, avdyxn yap pundéva Urmov 
10 dviipwrov elvas, ro 8’ dvayxaiov obk Fw évdexd- 

pevov. ovbKxK dpa yiyvetat ovAdoytopes. 
‘Opoiws Be detyOjoerar Kai av davdnadw reOj 
70 oTepnTixey, Kav Gpddrepat karagatixal An¢- 
Basow a orepytixat: dua yap tay abréy Spwy 
fora 7 droderkis. Kai orav 7 pev xafodou 7 8 
év pépet,  apdporepar Kata pdpos 7 addispiorot, 
187) Ocayas dws evdexerat petadaBeiy tas mpo- 

1 wavri) ma rari Maier. 
® Undpyey) wy bndpyew Maier. 


© i.e. the major ol AP. 

® The sense is clear] . This premiss must be intended 
to contradict the conc Hon te may apply to no C) which it 
is required to establish, The true contradictory would be 

*B must apply to some C*; this when combined with the 
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has been already observed that such a premiss as 
this * is not convertible. Nor, again, will there be a 
syllogism by reduction ad impossibile; for if it is 
assumed that B may apply to all C ? no falsity results, 
because A might apply both to all and to none of C. 
In fine, if there is a syllogism with these premisses, 
clearly it will be problematic, since neither of the 
premisses is taken in an assertoric sense ; and this 
syllogism will be either affirmative or negative. But 
neither alternative is admissible ; for if it is assumed 
to be affirmative, it can be shown by examples of 
terms that the predicate does not apply to the 
subject, and if to be negative, that the conclusion 
is not problematic but apodeictic. Let A be 
‘white,’ B ‘man’ and C ‘horse.’ Then A, i.e. 
white, may apply to all of the one and to none of 
the other ; but it is not possible either that B should 
or should not apply to C. That it is not possible 
that it should apply is evident, for no horse is a man. 
But neither is it possible that it should not apply ; 
for it is necessary that no horse should be a man, 
and the necessary, as we have seen,” is not possible. 
Hence no syllogism results. 

There will be a similar proof if the negative is 
taken with the other premiss instead, or if both 
premisses are taken as affirmative or both asnegative; 
for the proof will be drawn from the same terms. 
The same holds good when one premiss is universal 
and the other particular, or when both are particular 
or indefinite, or for any other possible combination 
major premiss would give ‘A may not apply to some C,’ 
which is not incompatible with the minor premiss. Maier’s 
emendation gives the right sense, but it has no support from 


Mss. or commentators, and is at best a clumsy and unnatural 
form of expression. ¢ 32 a 28. 
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Tdoeis: det yap €orat dia tay adbtadv Spey 7 
drddetkis. dare pov oty Ove apdorépwyv trav 
Tdaewy Kata TO evdexeaOau tiPepévew obbels 
ylyverat ovMovrop os. 

XVIE EF? 8 a pes ter rdpyewy 4, 8 ervdéyeoPa 

t oTpaiver, Tis pev KATH OpLRTys trdpyew edaans 
THs be OTEpnTiKTs evddycobat otdézor é€arat ovaA- 
Aoyiajtds, ovre KabdAov Ta Gpwy ovr’ ev pepe 
AqpeBavopevuy: anddekis 8 1 adry wal dia 
Tow avTa@y Gpwr. drav 8° y pév xatadariny év- 
ddyeoOau % O€ orepytiKy Umdpyev, €arat avAdo- 

2s YlOpOs. cArdbes yap to A tay pev B porpderi 
Urdpyew ta d¢€ Po marti edéxeobat. avrioT 
dévros obv roi orepyrixov to B roé A obber: 
tbrdpfer ro b€ A ravti 7a VT dvedéyeto: yiyverac 
8) ovMoytopids oT: evidyerat to B pendevt ra T 
Sia. tod Tpustov oxmpazos. Gproiws 5é Kal et mpos 
tH 1 reOein 76 orepytixer. 

&% "Kay 3° dpuddrepat peev doe orepntixai, on onpairy 
3 7 pev Hy) irdpyewv 7 é° evddxeobat py oz- 
dpxew, 5 avrar pey roy ctAnpjevey ovdéy CUM. 
Bawe avayKaiov, ayrearpadeions be THs Kara 70 
evdexeoGar mpordcews yiyvetar avAdoyiapos or 
7o B To r évdeyerar pndevi Umdpxyev, xabdzep € €y 

& Tois TmpoTepov’ €atat yap mdAw To TpPaTov OXTHA. 
€av 3° Guddrepac rePwor Karryopucat, ovK €arat 
ovAdoyiapos. Spot Tou perv mdpyew vyieca—C mov 
—drOpwros, tov &€ pn brdpyew vyleva—iamos 
—arOpwr7os. 

Tov adrov dé | TPOTOv efer Kami Tay év pépe 
so ovdoyiopdy. drav per yap 4 to Katadarixoy 
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of premisses ; for the proof will always be drawn 
from the same terms. Thus it is evident that if both 
the premisses are taken as problematic, no syllogism 
results. 

XVIII. If, however, one premiss has an assertoric B. One 
and the other a problematic sense, when the affirma- ‘fore 
tive is assumed as assertoric and the negative as problematic 


problematic there will never be a syllogism, whether (1) Hoth 
the terms are taken as universal or as particular. Premiss’s 
The proof will be the same as before, and drawn is 
from the same terms. But when the affirmative is 
problematic and the negative assertoric there will 

be a syllogism. Let it be assumed that A applies 

to no B but may apply to allC. Then if the negative 
premiss is converted, B will apply to no A. But it 

was assumed that A may apply to all C. Therefore 

a syllogism results by means of the first figure,* to 

the effect that B may apply to no C. Similarly too 

if the negative be attached to C.? 

If both premisses are negative, one having a 
negative assertoric and the other a negative pro- 
blematic sense, no necessary conclusion results by 
means of the assumptions as they are; but on the 
conversion of the problematic premiss a syllogism 
results to the effect that B may apply to no C, as in 
the previous example ; for once again we shall have 
the first figure. If, however, both premisses are 
taken as affirmative, there will be no syllogism. 
Examples of terms where the predicate applies to 
the subject are health—animal—man ; where it does 
not apply, health—horse—man. 

The same principle will also obtain in the case of (2) One 
particular syllogisms. When it is the affirmative Pirticniar, 


* 34b 19 fF. > 85a 6 ff. 
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%a UTdpyxov, cite KabdAou cit’ ev péper Andbdv, ovdeis 
€ata: ovAdoyiopds (robro 8° opotws wal 8a traev 
avra@v cpwy Setxvvtat trois mpdérepov), drayv 8é ro 
otepntixoy, €oras Sia THs arriotpodys, xabanep 
€v Tots mporepov. mak day audw pév ta da- 

sorjpata otepyntixa Andhy, xaBodov &€ ro py 
Undpyew, &€€ abray pév trav mpotdcewv ovbK éoras 
TO avayxaiov, astiotpadgertos 5é tobi evddxeo8at, 
xaddrep év tois mpdétepov, Earat avAdoyopds. 
"Ear 5€ indpyov peév 3 76 orepytixov ev péper dé 
AndOn, odx €orat avdAdcyiopos ovTe Katadaructs 
10 oUTE OTEpYTIKIS ObaNS THS érépas mpoTrdaews: ovd' 
Grav apddorepar AndAdow adidpioros, 7 KaTa- 
d¢attkai 7 arodartixai, 7 Kata pépos. amddefes 
8 4) adr) wail da taév adradv Spuw. 
XIX. "Eau 8 7 prev €€ dvdyxns 9 8 evddyeoOar 
onuaiy Tay mpotdoewy, THs pév oTEpNTUCTS 
18 dvayxaias ovons €atat avAdoyiap0s ov povov ort 
evdexerat pit) UTapyerw aAXa Kai Ort ody Undpyet: 
tis 5€ Katafaticns ovx €ota. xKelobw yap 76 
A r@ per B €& avayxns previ drdpyew, rh 
be TP aarti evddxeoOar. artiotpagetons obv ris 
oTepy Tints ovd€ 76 B rm A ovdevi vraptet ro 
0 $€ A rari ro évedéxero" ylyverar al mad Sia 
Tob mpuwrtov oxTaros 6 ovMoyopos 6 on 70 Bre 
YP evddyerar pnderi trdpyew. dua 8 S¥Aov Sr 
odd’ bndpxe' 76 B ovdevi trav T.  xetoOw yap 
Umapxeww avxovv ci ro A Ta B pydevi evddyeras 
1 Unapfea Cn, Bekker. 
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statement that is assertoric, whether it is taken as 
universal or as particular, there will be no syllogism 
(this can be proved by the same method and the 
same terms as before) ; but when it is the negative,? 
there will be a syllogism by conversion, as in the 
previous examples. On the other hand, if both 
propositions are taken as negative and the negative 
assertoric is universal, no necessary conclusion will 
result from the premisses as they stand, but when 
the problematic statement is converted there will 
be a syllogism, as before. 

If the negative statement is assertoric and taken 
as particular, there will be no syllogism, whether the 
other premiss is affirmative or negative; nor will 
there be a syllogism when both are taken as in- 
definite, whether affirmative or negative; or as 
particular. The proof is the same and is effected 
by the same terms. 

XIX. If one premiss is apodeictic and the other ©. One 
has a problematic sense, when it is the negative a pS 
premiss that is apodeictic, there will be a syllogism, problematic 
not only to the effect that the predicate may not (1) Universal 
apply to the subject, but also that it does not apply 5 (3)/¢s"* 
but when it is the affirmative premiss, there will be affirmative 
no syllogism. For let it be assumed that A neces- acne 
sarily applies to no B, but may apply to all C. Then premiss. 
by the conversion of the negative premiss, B will 
also apply to no A; and it was assumed that A may 
apply to all C. Thus once again by means of the 
first figure a syllogism results to the effect that B may 
apply to no C.2 Moreover it is obvious also that B 
does not apply to any C. For let it be assumed that 
it does apply. Then if A cannot apply to any B, 


* Se. universal. > Cf. 36 a 15 ff. 
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76 5€ B bmdpyee Twi trav V, 76 A rev T revt ode 
évddxetat adXNa marti brdxetto evddyeoPas. 


bi 


Tov atrov 5€ tpozov detyOnaerat Kal et mpos TH 
Tl’ reOein ro orepytixov. 
Haat €orw 76 Karyyoptixdr dvayKaiov Odrepor 
& evdexopevov, nai ro A rh per B évdexdcdw 
pndert > b€ Po marti brapydrw &§ dvdynns. 
ovTws ob éyortwy Tay Spwy ovdels Eoras ovA- 
% Aoytopds: avpPaive yap ro Bre LP é€ avdynns 
joy Ordpyew, Cotw yap ro pev A Aevnov éd” & 
b€ 70 B dvOpwros ed’ & b€ 7a T xtnvos: to by 
Aeuxov Kixvw jecv €& avaynns vadpye avOpurw 
8 dvddyerar pyderi, cal dvOpwz0s oder Kdnvey 
c& dvdyxns. Ors prev obv rot évddxeaPar ovK 
€ort avr\oyiapos davepov: to yap é€€ avdynys 
ovK Fy erdeydpervor. 


8 


oe 


"AMa pry otd€ toi avayxatovy To yap avay- 
kaiov 7) ¢& audorépwv avayxalwy 4 €x Tis oTEpN- 
Tikns ovveBawer., é€7e 8€ Kai éyywpet tovrww 
keterwr TO Boro T trapyev: odder yap KwAver 

76 per T dzo 76 B elvar 7d 5€ A tm pev B zavvi 
evdexecHar ra de T ef dvdyxns vaapyey, olov ef 
7o pev I’ ein éypyyopos to b€ B faov ro 8 é¢’ 
sgn A Kunas: TO pev yap eypyyopore &€€ dvdyxys 
cima, Cow dé wavTi evddxerat, mal may TO 
€ypnyopos Caov. davepov otv dre ovdé Tod p11) 
Umdpxetv, eimep ovTws exorTwv avayKn Umdpxev. 
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and B applies to some C, A cannot possibly apply 
to some C.4 But it was assumed that it may apply 
to all. 

The proof can also be effected in the same way 
supposing that the negative be attached to C. 

On the other hand, let the affirmative statement 
be apodeictic and the other problematic: let A 
possibly apply to no B, and necessarily apply to all 
©. Then when the terms are in this relation there 
will be no syllogism ; for it can so happen that B 
necessarily does not apply to C. L.g., let A be 
‘ white,’ B ‘man’ and C ‘ swan.’ Then white neces- 
sarily applies to swan, but may apply to no man ; 
and ‘man’ necessarily applies to no swan. Thus 
it is evident that there is no syllogism of the 
problematic type; for we have seen® that the 
necessary is not possible. 

Nor again will there be an apodeictic syllogism ; 
for we saw® that an apodeictic conclusion (only) 
results when both premisses are apodeictic, or when 
the negative premiss is apodeictic. Again, it is 
possible, with the terms taken in this way, for B to 
apply to C. For there is no reason why C should 
not fall under B in such a way that A may apply to 
all B, but must apply to all C; e.g., if C were * wak- 
ing,’ B ‘ animal’ and A ‘ motion’; for that which is 
awake must have motion, and every animal may have 
motion, and every waking thing is an animal. Thus 
it is evident that there is no negative assertoric 
conclusion either, since with this arrangement of 
terms the conclusion is assertoric and affirmative. 


@ This is a fallacy. Cf. note on 36 a 15. 
> 32 a 28. 
° 30 b7, 31a 21. 
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SY as 5) tav dvtiueipevwy Katagdoewy, wor’ 
ovdeis Eorat ovAojopsds. 
5 ‘Opotws 5€ SecyOroerat Kai avdwalw reBeions 
Tis KatapartKys. 

‘Eav 8 cpowooyyjpoves dow al npordocs, 
oTepntik@y pév ovowy ae ytyverat ovMoyopos 
dvriorpageions ris Kata to évddyecfat mpo- 
tdocws, Kabdrep év rots mpdrepov. Drip Ben yap 

70 A te pev B & avdyxns py Umdpyev, r@ 5¢ T 
évdéxeoBat By, Undpxew" dytioTpadgevouy ody raw 
mpotdcewv 7o pev B raw A ovdevi dmdpye ro 5e 
A navti to TD évidyeras: yiyverar by 1O apa@rov 
oxjpa. Kav et mpos tw I rebetn 16 orepytixov 
daavrws. 

"Edy 8€ xarpyopixai reBiow, odx Eras ovA- 

1s Aoyiopos. Tov pév yap py Undpyew H Tod €€ 
avdyxns py Unapyew gavepov ore ovx dorat bia 
TO pn eAqdbar orepntuciy mporagy pair’ dv rH 
Undpxew pyr’ ev TH €€ avdyxns tmdpyev. aa 
pry ovdé rod evddxec8ar px) Urdpyew: €€ dvdyxns 
yap otrws éxdvtww to B rm& T ovy trdpka, olov 

a «0 70 pev A reBein Acevxav €f’ @ 5é 70 B Kvavos 7d 
S¢ T dvOpwros. otdd ye tawv asvtixetpevww Kara- 
dacewy, eet dédexra to B rH T €€ avadynns 
ovx imdpxov. ovK dpa yiyveras cvMoytopes GAws. 

‘Opoiws 8° e€ect xaml ray ev péper ovAdoyiopav- 

1 xaragdocaw n, Alexander, Waitz: ¢dotv. 

* xaradaceuv Alexander, Waitz: xarag¢dccaw wai dwogdocaw 

amogdvceavw A*BCum: dtidascewr A!: detiddocaw d: 


Sadguhord f. 
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Nor again is there a conclusion which takes the form 
of any of the opposite statements. Therefore there 
will be no syllogism. 

There will be a similar proof if the affirmative 
premiss occupies the other position. 

If the premisses are similar in quality, where they (©) Both | 
are negative a syllogism always results on the hegative. 
conversion of the problematic premiss, as before. 

Let it be assumed that A necessarily does not apply 
to B, and may not apply to C. Then on the con- 
version of the premisses B applies to no A, and A 
may apply to all C. Thus the first figure results. 
Similarly also if the negative statement relates to C.? 

If, however, the premisses are taken as affirmative, © Both 
there will be no syllogism. It is evident that there Afirmative. 
will be none of the negative assertoric or of the 
negative apodeictic type, since no negative premiss 
has been assumed, either in the assertoric or in the 
apodeictic sense. Furthermore, there will be none 
of the negative problematic type; for with the 
terms in this relation B will necessarily not apply to 
C; e.g., if A is taken to be ‘ white,’ B ‘ swan’ and 
C ‘man.’ Nor can we conclude any of the opposite 
affirmations, because we have shown ° that B neces- 
sarily does not apply to C. Thus no syllogism at 
all results. 


The same will also hold good in the case of par- @) Particu 


larayll 
* Aristotle has proved that in each of the three modes a ewe 


negative conclusion is impossible; he now adds that the 
corresponding affirmatives are also impossible (sc. because 
an affirmative conclusion can only be drawn from two 
affirmative premisses). 

> 4.¢., if the minor premiss is apodeictic. The problematic 
premiss is originally negative, but becomes affirmative by 
conversion. 

© By the examples just cited. 
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38d 
v Otay pev yap 1) To OTEpITixOY xabohov TE ral 
dvayxaiov, det ovAdoyiopos éorar Kai rob év- 
déxeoGat Kat TOU Hy) ba Ta pyey (avodekes 5 da 
THIS avriatpodiis), orav b€ TO KatadatiKoy, ovde- 
TOTE” zov avrov yap TpoT 7Or SetxOrjaerar ov Kai 
év tots xallodov, Kal bin To aura Opus. 
» O08" Grav dydcrepat And Baar Karagarixa: xal 
yap rovroy 1 art) ardSerges Hwa mporepor. 
“Ozar be apporepar be orepyTiKas xaflodou S¢ 
Kat dvayxaia 70 py Umdpyev onpaivovea, be 
avTar pev Ta CAnuperen ovK €otat 76 dvayxaiov, 
asta papeions b€ Ts Kata TO Gd<xeo0ae ™po- 
%ragews €atat ovdAduywwopos, Kallanep ev Tos 
Tpore por. 
eat Be oe me eee zs 
Kav 0° apdotepar adiopiatot 7 ev dper TEA@Ow, 
ovx €arat ovAdoysopos: amodeakis 8° adr) Kal 
did tay abewy Spey, 
Davepov ofv ex tav etipynydvv Ore THs prev 
arepyrixys THs Kallodou tHlepévns avayKaias det 
40 vy wera ovMoytopos, ov povoy Too evdexeoBat 
py ov Tipyecy ada Kai rob ry) trdpyew, ms be 
Katagar TEXTS oveds EOE Kai Ort Tov avrov Tporov 
B92 CyorTw éy Te ToIs drayxatots Kal év Tois Urdpxovar 
yiyvetat TE Kal ov yiyverat ovMoyo pos. dyjov 
S€ Kai OTe wavTes aTEAcis of cvMoyiapot, Kal ore 
TeAciovirrat oa Tov Tpocipyjlevwy oXNpaTwv. 








* A fallacy ; ef. notes on 36 a 15, 35 a 24, 
3S a 26-b 4. 
© Sob 13-23. 
© Cf. 36 b 12-18. 
* Cf. 36.0 15, 35 a 24, b 26. 
* Actually by the first figure only. 
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ticular syllogisms. When the negative statement is 
universal and apodeictic, a syllogism will always 
result to give both a problematic and a negative 
assertoric * conclusion (the proof will proceed by 
conversion) ; but when the affirmative statement is 
universal and apodeictic, there will never be a 
syllogism. The proof will be effected in the same 
way as in universal syllogisms, and by means of the 
same terms.° 

Nor will there be a syllogism when both premisses 
are taken as affirmative. The proof of this also is 
the same as before.® 

When, however, both premisses are negative, and 
that which has the non-attributive sense is universal 
and apodeictic, although there will be no necessary 
conclusion from the assumptions as they are, when 
the problematic premiss is converted there will be a 
syllogism, as before. 

If, however, both premisses are assumed as in- 
definite or particular, there will be no syllogism. ‘The 
proof is the same as before, and is effected by means 
of the same terms.? 

Thus it is evident from the foregoing analysis 
(a) that when the negative universal premiss is taken 
as apodeictic a syllogism always results, giving not 
only a conclusion of the negative problematic type 
but also one of the negative assertoric type,* but 
when the affirmative universal premiss is so taken 
a syllogism never results ; (6) that a syllogism results 
or does not result from the same arrangement of 
terms in apodeictic as in assertoric propositions. It 
is obvious also that all these syllogisms are imperfect, 
and that they are completed by means of the figures 7 
already mentioned. 
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39a 


XX. "Ev 5€ ra teAevrain oxnpatt Kal dpdo- 
8 répwy evdexopdreny Kai THis érépas €arat ava- 
Aoyropss. Orav pe obv évdexeoBan onpaivwow 
at mpordoes, Kai 76 ovprépacpa éorat évdexd- 
pevov" Kai Oray 7 pleyv evddxeoBar 4h 8 trdpyev. 
Grav 5° 3 érépa 76H dvayxaia, éav pey 3 Kara- 
parixy, ovK fora 73 cuunépacpa ovre dvay- 
10 Kaiov ov6” Umdpyov, dav 5° F orepytixy, Tob # 
Undpyew €oras ov Hos, xabdrep ral ev Tois 
mpotepov. Anmréov b€é Kal év tovrois opolws 70 
év Tots oupmepdopaow érdeyopuevov. 
*“Eotwoav 3d) zpwrov fe Serna xal ro A 
Kat 70 B nmavti to T evdexdo0w indpyav. éxei 
obv avriotpéder 70 Katadatixoy émi pdpovs To 
$¢ B marti rae T evddyerat, nai 76 T revi 7H B 
évddyoit’ dv: wor’ ef To ev A mavri 7@ lr év- 
ddyerat 70 dé VP tei trav B, cai 70 A tw rev Bé év- 
% déxerat: ylyverar yap TO Tpurrov oxi Hua. Kate 
TO pev A evdexerat pndervi 2) ro Urapyew 76 5¢ B 
mavri tH T, avdyxn 7 A Tw TO rapx evddyeoOau 


7) Umdpyew: €orar yap rddw 76 Tpdrov oxhpa 
ba. ris avriatpodijs. a & dpddrepat orepyrixai 


TeBeiqoay, ef aitav pev av ciAnupéevwv odK 
*%€oTat TO avayxaioy, avriotpadeowy 5€ Trav 
mpotdcewy €oTar ovAd\oyiopos, Kabdmep év Tots 
mporepor. et yap 70 A Kai To B 7 T évdéxeras 
Bn _Umdpxew, €av peradngby TO evdexeobar BT 
omdpyew, madw €arat To mpwrov axjpa da Tis 
dyrioT pod} s. 
Ei 3’ 6 pev €or xaborov T&v Spww 68 ev Hépet, 
80 TOV avray TpdTOVv exdvTwY THY Spwv Svep emi 
. uy n: om. cett. 
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XX. In the last figure when both premisses are third 
problematic, and also when only one is problematic, Fig", 
there will be a syllogism. When both the premisses remarks, 
have a problematic sense the conclusion will also 
be problematic, and likewise when one premiss is 
problematic and the other assertoric. When, how- 
ever, the other premiss is apodeictic, if it is affirma- 
tive, the conclusion will be neither apodeictic nor 
assertoric ;; but if it is negative, there will be a 
negative assertoric conclusion, as before.* In these 
syllogisms also the sense of ‘ possibility * in the con- 
clusions must be understood in the same way as 
before.® 

First, then, let the premisses be problematic, and A. Both 
let both A and B possibly apply to all C. Then biti. 
since the affirmative statement is convertible as tic. 


particular, and since B may apply to all C, C may iene 
also apply to some B. Thus if A may apply to all C, 
and C to some B, A may also apply to some B; for 
we get the first figure. And if A may apply to no 
C, and B may apply to all C, it necessarily follows 
that A may not apply to some B ; for again we shall 
have the first figure by conversion. But supposing 
that both premisses are assumed as negative, there 
will be no necessary conclusion from the assumptions 
as they stand, but when the premisses are converted 
there will be a syllogism, as before ; for if both A 
and B may not apply to C, if we substitute in each 
case the expression ‘ may apply,’ we shall have the 
first figure again by conversion. 
If one of the terms is universal and the other (2) Particu- 


particular, there will or will not be a syllogism with ae 


* Cf. 36 a 15, 38 a 24, b 26, 40. 
> 33 b 30, 34 b 27, 35 b 32, 36 b 33. 
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Tob tmdpyew €orat te Kai od €otar avAdoyiopds. 
evdeyéabw yap ro pev A marti to PT rd 82 B rev 
xéc8w yap ro per A marti 7a Por riuvt 
tm VT brapyetw: orate 8 wid ro mpwrov oxjpa 
Ths é€v pepet mpordacws dituszpadeions: et yap 
a 4 -~ a] a ‘ ‘ ~ a % 
to A warri ta VT ro b¢ PT rat ray B, to A tei 
-~ Te Pe a . a =1 I a, A 
tav B evodyerat. wai ef zpos ram’ BI rebeln ro 
’ . i. e ’ ‘ , , A % 
caloAov, woattws. djtoiws b€ Kat & 7d pev AT 
cy . * 5) . 4 4 
otepytixor ein to 6€ BY Kwaradarixdy: €orat yap 
nmddw to mpmrov ayjpa bid Tis avrurrpodis. 
St 8 apdorepae arepynrixal reBetnoay, prev 
Kadodov 7 8° ev pedpa, 8° adrav pew téw eiAnp- 
pera ovK caTat avMoyiapos, avrwtpagecdy 3° 
éarat, xaldzep ew Tos mpor Md Cede 
“Orav 6€ apddrepar adioptatoe 7 év pepe 
Anpbaaw ovK €aTas ovMoytopos: Kai yap mavi 
dvdy«n 70 A ta B wat pnderi vrdpyew. opar 
AY 
rob brdpyew Liaov—dwWpwros—evedv, Tod i} 
Undpyew inzos— dr bpwz0s—AeuKay, pécov AeuKév. 
XXI. 'Eav 6€ 7 per trdpyew 7 8 évdéyeoOat 
onan Tav mpordcewy, TO prev ovprépaogpa 
€orat ort erdexerar Kal ovx ort imdpxet, avi- 
Aoytopos 3 éorat Tov avroy TpoTov éxovrwy Tov 
Opww év Kai ev Tois TPOTEpov. €o7woav yap 
mpartoy KatyyoptKot, Kat 7o pev A marti ra T 
€ ? a a A * , € ‘ 
vrapxyétw To b€ B marti éevicexyéabw imdpyev. 
avriotpadévros ody tod BE 76 mpdrov ora 
oxjpa, Kal 76 ovpmépaopa ore évddyerat 76 A 
twit Tay Bo trdapyens Gre yap  érépa twv mpo- 
" ea] ro Cfo. 








* CF 98 5-20 a 6. 
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the same arrangement of terms as in assertoric 
syllogisms.? Let it be assumed that A may apply 
to all C, and B to some C. Then by the conversion 
of the particular premiss we shall again have the 
first figure ; for if A may apply to all C, and C to 
some B, then A may apply to some B. The same 
will be true if the universal statement relates to the 
premiss BC. Similarly also if the premiss AC is 
negative and BC affirmative; for conversion will 
again give us the first figure. 

If both premisses are assumed as negative, the 
one universal and the other particular, there will be 
no conclusion from the assumptions as they stand, 
but on their conversion we shall have a syllogism, 
as before. 

When, however, both premisses are taken as 
indefinite or particular, there will be no syllogism ; 
for A necessarily applies both to none and to all of 
B.6 Examples of terms where the predicate applies 
to the subject are animal—man—white ; where it 
does not apply, horse—man—white. White is the 
middle term. 

XXI. If one of the premisses has an assertoric B. One 
and the other a problematic sense, the conclusion *fttorle 
will be problematic, not assertoric, and a syllogism problematic 
will result from the same arrangement of terms as {}) Both 
in the previous examples.’ First let the terms be Premisses 
positive: let A apply to all C, and let B possibly ‘ 
apply to all C. Then the conversion of the premiss 
BC will give us the first figure, and the conclusion 
that A may apply to some B; for we have seen 4 


> i.e. terms can be found (as in the examples which follow) 
to exhibit both these relations, 
© In ch. xx. @ 33 b 25-40. 
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Tdoewy ev TH mpurryp oxnHarTs onpaivos évdexe- 
oat, Kai TO ) oun Te paca Ww evdexopevov. opotws 
b€ Kal ef 7 pev Br imdpyew To be Ar evddye- 
ofa, Kai a ro pev AT oTepyTixov vo 5¢ Br 
KaTiyopiKév, badpxot 5° drorcpovoiv, dpdorépes 
evdexopevov €orat 76 oupmépacpa: yt eva yap 
w md TO mpatov axjpa, bBdeuxras 3 Sr THs 
érépas mpotdoews evddxcobas onpawvovons ev 
air xai 76 avpnépacpa Caras évde opevoy. < 
8e 70 [évdexoperor]}' —— teOein mpos To 
éAarrov dxpov 4 Kas Andbein orepyTixd, 
80 atta pev trav ah see ovx €oTat avMoyiayes, 
%8 dytioT, a cared €ora, xabdrep év Trois a 
fev xabedAov tav nmpordcewy 9 8 
see KaTHyOpiK@y pev ovowy dpdordpesy THs 
peev xaBddov orepyTiRts THs 3° é&y pepe Kara- 
paricis, é atrés Tpomos €arat Tov ovMoyropay- 


vo mdvres mepatvovras 81a T06 mparou ox7iparos- 
wore €pov ore tot évddxeoBas Kai od 70d 


Undpyeww €ora o* avMoyopss. . 8 yh pev 
KaTagariny xabdrov y) be Bn slags pepe, bud 
Tob aduvdrov € foros 7) an odekts. tmapyérw | yap 
TO pev B mavri Te r, 70 b¢€ A evdexeoOw Tivi re 

3 P py Umdpxew avdynn & To A évdéxecGau rivi 
wo B yy Umdpyeww. et yap mavri T@ Bro A 
imdpyer ef dvayxns 76 b€ B mavri re I xeiras 
tmdpxey, ro A navri ta T é€ avdyxns tmdpfe 
(rob70 yap SéBeuxrat mpétepov)* GAN’ inéxerro tut 
evdexerGar py Urrapyew. 

wa “Oray 3° ddiiptarn 7H ev pepe Anpiaow dy- 
dorepat, ov €arar seco: anddekis 8° 7 
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that when one of the premisses in the first figure 
has a problematic sense, the conclusion is also pro- 
blematic. Similarly too if BC is assertorie and 
AC problematic; or if AC is negative and BC 
affirmative, and either is assertoric: in both cases 
the conclusion will be problematic, for again we get 
the first figure, and it has been shown that in it when 
one of the premisses is problematic in sense the 
conclusion will also be problematic. If, however, 
the negative problematic statement is attached to 
the minor term, or if both statements are taken as 
negative, no syllogism will result from the assump- 
tions as they stand, but on their conversion there will 
be a syllogism, as before. 

If one of the premisses is universal and the other 
particular, when both are affirmative, or when the 
universal is negative and the particular affirmative, 
the syllogisms will be effected in the same way ; for 
all the conclusions are reached by means of the first 
figure. Hence it is evident that the conclusion will 
be problematic, not assertoric. If, however, the 
affirmative premiss is universal and the negative 
particular, the proof will be per impossibile. Let B 
apply to all C, and let A possibly not apply to some C. 
Then it necessarily follows that A may not apply to 
some B. For if A necessarily applies to all B, and 
B is still assumed to apply to all C, A will necessarily 
apply to all C; for this has been proved already.* 
But it was assumed that it may not apply to some. 

When both premisses are taken as indefinite or 
particular, there will be no syllogism. The proof 

* 30 a 15-23. 


1 om. n, comm., Waitz. 
2 ¢om. AC Bekker. 
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avr) 7) Kal év trois KalloAov, xai da Taw atrds 
ve 

XXL. Ed 0? doriv 7 pee dvayxaia tov mpora- 
cewy 7 0° evdeyopern, Kat yopixay prev Gvtwy Ta 
ets acl tot edexeofat éorat ovMoyopds, orav 

oy. TO pLev Kam yopiKor vo b¢ OTEpNTIKOY, €ay pe 
i TO KatagartKor avayxaioy, Tob evdéyeoOat py) 
Urdpyew, cay d€ 70 OTEpTTiKOY, Kal Tou &Sexea0at 
H) adpyew xat TOU Hy, rape" tov & € 
dvaynys BY, Undpyew ovx éazat avMoyiapes, 
wazep ovo’ ev Tois érepois oxTpaow. 

“Kotwoav on KaTIyopinul Tpartov oi Epo, Kai 
TO yey A sarti 7a VU trapyerw & dvayKns, 76 
oe B {Te V) ravri evdexeaten tmdpxewv. ere 
ovv to pos A rare to avdyKn, To 6¢ [ reira 


»B évédyerat, wat to A ton ra B evexdpevov 


€orat Kai ovy Undpyov: ovTw yap ouvémurtey émi 
Tov mpurtov axz7jpatos. odjoteas dé SetxOnoerar 
kat ef to per BE reBcin avayxaioy 76 bé€ AT 
erdexopevor, 

IldAw €orw 76 pev (KAT /OpiKoy To be orepn- 
Tixov, dvayKatoy b€ TO KaTHyoOpIKoY, Kai TO jLev 
A erdexeobn pydevi: ca" T badpyew zo S€ B 
marti Umapyerr €& did yxys. €orat 5 adh 3 
mpaTov axnpa, cai [ yap; 7) OTEpTTIUKY Mporaais 
€vdexeotar onpaiver: pay €pov otv o7t TO oupmépagpa 
€orat évdexomevov: OTe yap oUTWS ExoLEY ai 7po- 
Tdoets €v T& Tpwrw oxnpatt, Kat TO OUpTépacpa 
ny evdexdjtevov. 

Et & 9) orepytixy aporacs avayKaia, To oup- 

' +6 T om. BCdfu: habent post zarri nm. 
2 tov) re Cmu. 3 yap seclusi. 
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is the same as in the case of universal syllogisms,* 
and is obtained by means of the same terms. 

XXII. If one of the premisses is apodeictic and the ©. One _ 
other problematic, when the terms are positive the *2o‘cictie 
conclusion will always be problematic ; but when Problematic 
one is positive and the other negative, if the affirma- E : 
tive statement is apodeictic, the conclusion will be 
negative and problematic, but if the negative state- 
ment is apodeictic the conclusion will be negative 
problematic and negative assertoric®; there will 
be no negative apodeictic conclusion, just as there 
was none in the other figures. 

Thus let the terms first be positive, and let A @) Both 
necessarily apply to all C, and B possibly apply to tniversal, 
allC. Then since A must apply to all C, and C may (©) Both. 
apply to some B, A will also apply, in a problematic afiirmative. 
and not in an assertoric sense, to some B; for we 
have seen ¢ that this is the consequence in the first 
figure. The proof will be similar also if the premiss 
BC be assumed as apodeictic and AC as problematic. 

Next, let one statement be affirmative and the One 

other negative, the affirmative being apodeictic ; and andone 
let A possibly apply to no C, and B necessarily apply ?esstive 
to allC, Then we shall again have the first figure ; : 
and the negative premiss has the problematic sense. 
Thus it is evident that the conclusion will be pro- 
blematic; for we saw? that when the premisses are 
in this relation in the first figure the conclusion is 
also problematic. 

If, however, the negative premiss is apodeictic, 

* Nosuch proof appears in the passage indicated (39 b 6-25), 
but the reference there (ll. 9-10) to the terms of the preceding 
chapter shows that Aristotle had in mind the section 39 b 2-6. 

> Cf. 40 a 30-32 infra. 

* 35 b 38—36 a 1. 4 36 a 17-25. 
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Tépacpa €urat Kal Ort evdeyeral To ey umapxew 
Kal OTL ouy imapyet. Keiotw yap Ta A te VT T) 
tripyew €& avayans, to 5€ 1S zavri évdéxeoBa. 
avriotpadértos otv tot BVP xaradarixot 16 mpa@- 


Tov Carat ayia, Kat dvayxaia 7 orepyTiKH sunt 


Taos. Gre d' ovtTaws elyor al mpordaes, ouve 
fe A 7a VP wai ede yeaBat Tut pay v be rdpyew Kai I 
mma py, ware Kai Ta A ri B avdyny rwi i 
Saat. orav b€ TO oTepyTixov 705 pos TO 
€Aattov axpov, €ay pev Vdc Xopevor, écrai ovA- 
Aoytapos pevadndbcions TIS 7 mporaaews, xabdzep 
év tows Tpotepow, éav drayKaiov, OvK €orat wal 
yap Taste dvayxy wae ovdert evde yeas Uapyxeuv. 
Opot Tov Tari Und pyew virvos— iamos abe vduw— 
dvUpwtos, Tob pyoat Umvos—inmos éypryyopars— 


dviipwros. 
‘Optotns 5€ €£et Kai cf 6 ev KaBodou Taw Spay 


16 8 év jdpet mpos 76 pecov: KaTnyopix@y pév yap 


orev apdorcpwr rob eévddyecPar Kat ov Tob 
imapyew €orat avANoyopiss, Kai Srav TO pev 
oTepntiKoy AnoOy TO ke katadatixdy, avayKaiov 
bé ro Katagatixnuy. Orav be TO ore py TiKay dvay- 
kaiov, wai TO aupTépagpa eaTat Tob ft) Umdpxew: 

6 yap abros tpozos EaTat Tis deiSews Kat xabodou 
Kat 7) KatoAou Tay Gpwy ovrey dvayKn yap dua 
Tob mpwrov oXNMarTos TeAccovabas Tous ovMo- 
yloplovs, ware Kallamep ev éxetvots, Kab Ett ToUTwWY 
avayKaiov awiminre. Otay 6€ 7O oTEpyTiKOY 
xaloAou Andtey tel ampos 70 EAarTov axpor, €av 





* 36.0 33, where sce note. 
® Sc. in the present example. 
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there will be not merely a negative particular pro- 
blematic but a negative particular assertoric con- 
clusion. For let us assume that A necessarily does 
_ not apply to C, and that B may apply to allC. Then 
the conversion of the affirmative premiss BC will give 
the first figure, and the negative premiss is apodeictic. 
But we saw? that when the premisses are in this 
relation it follows not merely that A may not apply 
but that A does not apply to some C; and so it 
must also follow® that A does not apply to some B. 
When, however, the negative statement refers to 
the minor term, if it is problematic there will be a 
syllogism after substitution of the premiss,° as before ; 
but if the statement is apodeictie there will be no 
syllogism ; for A both must apply to all B and must 
apply to none. Terms to illustrate the former rela- 
tion are sleep—sleeping horse—man ; to illustrate 
the latter, sleep—waking horse—man. 

The same principle will also apply if one of the (One 
{extreme) terms is in a universal and the other in a Piticular. 
particular relation to the middle term. If both state- 
ments are affirmative the conclusion will be proble- 
matic and not assertoric ; and also when one is taken 
as negative and the other as affirmative, the latter 
being apodeictic. When, however, the negative state- 
ment is apodeictic, the conclusion will be negative 
and assertoric ; for the proof will take the same form 
whether the terms are universal or not, because the 
syllogisms must be completed by means of the first 
figure, and so the result. must be the same in these 
as in the former examples.¢ When, however, the 
negative statement, taken as universal, refers to the 


° i.e. the corresponding affirmative premiss. 
4 Cf. 40a 25. 
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bedhd a LJ v 4 a ~ 
10 péev evdexdpevov, €orat avAdoyiopos Sua rijs 
» ~ ye . J - ° w 
ayriorpopis, €av 5° dvayxaiov, ovx €aras. Set- 
Ld a a % a ’ a 4 > - 
xOjoerar 5€ tov abrov tpozov dv Kai év Tois Kad- 
OdAov, Kai dua tHv adtamy opwv. 
Davepov odbv Kai ev roUTw TH oXNpaTt MOTE Kak 
- wo ’ * lJ -~ iJ , 
mas Egrat cvAdoytopds, Kal more Tov evddxeoOas 
is kai more Tob Unapyew. SijAov 5€ Kai ort mavres 
GreAcis, Kai OTe TeActotvras ia Tob mpurtov axT}- 
patos. 
XXIII. "Ore pév odv of év rovrots Tots oxHpact 
ovMoyiopoi reAccoivrar bia tov ev TH mpwry 
’ ’ - ‘ , , 
oxnpatt. xaQodov avA\oyiopmy Kai €is TovToUS 
2% dvayovrat, SijAov éx Tay elpnudrwy: ort 8 andds 
~ a Ld . ~ i. Fa 
mas avAdoyioj0s ovTws efet, vov €aras davepov, 
Grav dex mas yryvopevos Sua rovTwy twos THv 
OXNpATwWY. 
*Avayxn 57 mdcav amddekw Kal mdvra ava- 
Aopropoy 7 Urapyov Tt] Wy Umdpyov Seuxvivat, Kai 
35 tobTo 7) KaOdAov 7 KaTa peépos, Ett 7) Sextixds 7 
» e , - ’ J ba 7 ’ A a 
€€ Urobdcews: tot 8 €€ trobdcews pépos 7d bia 
Tov aduvdtouv. ampwrov obv cimwpev mEepi Tay 
Secarixav’ tovrwy yap SeyOévTrwv davepov éoras 
a ina: -~ > a » 4 K @ ~ > 
Kai émi t&v els tO advvatov Kal cdws rdw €& 
trobecews. 
so «Et 89 Sd to A xara rod B ovMoyicacba 7 
Undpxov 7 pn Undpxov, avayxn AaBeiv te Kara 
Tivos. et pev odv TO A Kata rot B AnpOetn, ro €€ 
’ ~ w + ’ s A a ~ ‘ 
Gpxis corat etAnupevov. et 5€ xara Tod T, ro Se 
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minor term, if it is problematic, there will be a 
syllogism by conversion ; but if it is apodeictic, there 
will be no syllogism. The proof will be effected in the 
same way as in the universal syllogisms, and by means 
of the same terms. 

Thus it is evident, in this figure also, when and in 
what circumstances there will be a syllogism, and 
when this will be problematic and when assertoric. 

It is also clear that the syllogisms are all imperfect, 
and that they are completed by means of the first 
figure. 

XXII It is evident, then, from the foregoing All syllo- 
analysis that the syllogisms in this figure are com- Sitected by 
pleted by means of the universal syllogisms in the the threo 
first figure, and are reducible to them. This holds erie 
good of every syllogism without exception, as will at 
once be evident when it has been shown that every 
syllogism is effected by means of one of these figures. 

Now every demonstration and every syllogism must Ostensive 
prove that some attribute does or does not apply to thetical 
some subject, and that either universally or in a par- Proof. 
ticular sense. Further, the proof must be either 
ostensive or hypothetical. One kind of hypothetical 
proof is proof per impossibile. First, then, let us deal 
with ostensive proofs ; for when we have shown the 
conditions which govern these, the facts will also be 
made clear with regard to proofs by reduction ad 
impossibile and to hypothetical proofs in general. 

Supposing, then, that it is required to draw an Ostensive 
inference that the predicate A applies or does not fequires 
apply to the subject B, we must assume some predica- al eon 
tion of some subject. Now if we assume that A is 
predicated of B, we shall have a petitio principit. If 
we assume that A is predicated of C, but C is predi- 
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0b 
LT xara pndevds, nd" ado war’ éexelvov, pnde 


ss kava Tov A érepor, ovdeis €otar cvAropiapos: TH 
yap év Kab évos AndBivar ovdev ovpPBatver &€ 
dvayxts: Wore mpoaAnnréor wal érépay mporaaw. 
*Eay peev otv Andby to A Kar’ dAdov H dAdo 
. - a a ~ e a 
Kara tod A, 7) Kara rod [ érepor, elvar pty ovd- 
Ao (Teg 10V ovdsey xwAves, Tr os 1évrou 70 B ouK 
ytoh pos | 
«0 €orae dia rey cCOnupevay, ovd' Gray to r érdépw, 
. * La s -~ ia , + a a 
staKaxeivo dAlw, Kal tobro ér¢épw, py ouvdatp bé 
mpos To B, obd" obrws €arae zpos to B avAdoyt- 
opos.' GAws yap cizopev Ozu ofScis odSézore 
€aTat avAdoyiajios dAAouv Kar’ dAAov pr Andbévros 
Ties pésov, 6 zpos éxdtepov exet Tus Taig Kat- 
ca e hy a a ° -~ % 
8 Nyopias: o pew yap avA\oyiopos azAd@s €x mpo- 
’ . a , a 1 , A} * -~ 
tdacuwv éativ, 6 5é mpos Té5¢ ovAoyiopos ex TeV 
mpos TOE TpoTagewr, 6 5€ Tovde mpos TOd€ Kia TeV 
tovde zpos tébe mporacewy. advvatov 5€ zpos 
a a ’ A Ye - 
70 B AaBeiv zpdracw pydev pyre Katnyopoivras 
avtod pint’ azapvouperous, 7) maAw Tob A mpos TO 
10 B pndév Kowsr AapBdvorras ddd’ éxardpov Bia 
atta KaTnyopotrras 7) azapvoujéevovs: wore AnT- 
Téov Tt prego apdoty, 6 ovvayec tas KaTHyopias, 
i wv an / - * 
elep EaTat Tovde Tpos TOdE GvAADyLOpOS. 
1 ovMoyropds] ovdoyicpos ro6 A Bu. 
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cated of nothing, and no other term is predicated of 
C, and nothing else is predicated of A, there will be 
no syllogism ; for no necessary conclusion follows 
from the assumption that one term is predicated of 
one other term. Hence we must also assume another 
premiss. 

Now if we assume that A is predicated of another Need fora 
term, or another term of A, or some other term of C, ee : 
there is nothing to prevent a syllogism; but if it 
proceeds from these assumptions it will have no 
reference to B. Again, when C is connected to 
another term, and this to another, and this to yet 
another, and the series is not connected with B, in 
this case too we shall have no syllegism with reference 
toB. For we have stated ¢ the general principle that 
we shall never have any syllogism proving that one 
term is predicated of another unless some middle 
term is assumed which is related in some way by 
predication to each of the other two; for the syllo- 
gism in general proceeds from premisses, and the 
syllogism relating to a given term proceeds from 
premisses relating to that term, and the syllogism 
proving the relation of one term to another is obtained 
by means of premisses which state the relation of one 
to the other. But it is impossible to obtain a premiss 
relating to B if we neither assert nor deny anything 
of B ; or again one which states the relation of A to B 
if we cannot find something common to both, but 
merely assert or deny certain attributes peculiar to 
each. Therefore we must take some middle term 
relating to both, which will link the predications 
together, if there is to be a syllogism proving the 
relation of one term to the other. 


2 25b 32. 
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Ei odv avayxn pév te AaBeiv mpos dudw rowdy, 
tovto & évddyerar tpiyas (7 yap 76 A rob TI «al 
137d TI rot B xarnyopnoavras, 7 70 T Kar’ dpdoiv, 
 dudw xara tod I), radra 8° dori ra eipndva 
oxjpata, davepov Ort mdvta avAXoytopov avayKy 
yiyvecOa d:a TovTwy Twos THY OyNpaTwWY. oO yap 
attos Adyos Kai ec bia mActorwy avvarroe mpos 
20 7d B- ravro yap €orat oyna Kai exit trav Today. 
"Ore pév obv of Setxrixot mdvres mepatvovrat ba 
TaV mpoeipnudrwy oxnpdtwr, davepov: ors b€ Kai 
ot ets To aduvvartor, SyjAov €arat bia ToUTwY. TaVTES 
yap ot da 70d advvdrov mepaivovres 70 ev Petddos 
% avAoyilovrat, to 5° €& apyis €& Urobdcews Set- 
Kyvovow, Otay advvarév tt ovpBaiy Tijs avri- 
ddcews teBecions, ofov Sri davjpertpos 4 Sudpetpos 
bia to ytyveoPae ta mepitta {toa Trois aprios 
ouppétpoy tebeions. to pev ovv laa ylyveoOa Ta 
mepttTa Tots aptiots avAdoyifovrat, 7o 8° aavp- 
pretpov elvar rv Sidpetpor €& vrobécews dSexvi- 
soovaw, éeret Weidos ovpBaiver ba THY avridacw. 
rovro yap fw 76 ba Tob aduvarov avAXoyicacba, 
70 Seifal te advvarov dia trav €€ apyis uadbe- 
ow. wot’ éret Tou Yevdous yiyverat avAoyopos 
Setxtixos €v Tois ets 76 advvarov anayopevots, TO 
a5 8 €€ apyis €€ brobecews Seikvyrat, rods 5é Se- 
KTLKOUS mpoTEpov eimopev OTe Sta TOUTWY sreEpal- 
vovTar Tv oxnpatwr, davepov ort Kal ot Sia Tob 


4ia 


* For the proof see Euclid, Elements, x. app. 27 (Heiberg 
and Menge). 
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Since, then, we must take some common term which The differ- 
is related to both, and this may be done in three ways, fron, 
viz., by predicating A of C and C of B, or C of both, of the 
or both of C, and these are the figures already nip pata 
described, it is evident that every syllogism must be 2" | 
effected by means of one of these figures ; for the _ 
same principle will also hold good if A is connected 
with B by more than one term ; the figure will be the 
same also in the case of several terms. 

It is evident, then, that ostensive proofs are Procedure 
carried out by means of the figures already described. $f lpr 
That proofs by reduction ad impossibile are also carried proof. 
out by their means will be clearly shown by what 
follows. Everyone who carries out a proof per im- 
possibile proves the false conclusion by syllogism and 
demonstrates the point at issue er hypothest when an 
impossible conclusion follows from the assumption of 
the contradictory proposition. E.g., one proves that 
the diagonal of a square is incommensurable with the 
sides by showing that if it is assumed to be commen- 
surable, odd become equal to even numbers.* Thus 
he argues to the conclusion that odd becomes equal 
to even, and proves ex hypothesi that the diagonal is 
incommensurable, since the contradictory proposition 
produces a false result. For we saw that to reach a 
logical conclusion per impossibile is to prove some con- 
clusion impossible on account of the original assump- 
tion.» Therefore since in reduction ad impossibile 
we obtain an ostensive syllogism of falsity (the point 
at issue being proved ex hypothesi), and we have 
stated above that ostensive syllogisms are effected by 
means of these figures, it is evident that per émposst- 


> 4.e. to show that the contradictory of the required con- 
clusion is incompatible with one of the original premisses. 
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41a 
advuyvatouv avAdoytopot bia TouUTwY éoovrat TW 


. e ’ 3e . ¢ 7," ’ 7 s 
oxnpdatwr. waatzws b€ wai of dou advres of &€ 
e , ® hd Y s a ’ 
troféaews: év dmaat yap 6 pév avAdoytopos yi- 
‘ ’ » ~ 
4 yreTa mpos TO peraAdapBaropevov, to 8° &€ apxijs 
41 wepatverae be’ dpodoyias 1) Tivos dAAns Urobécews. 
~ - ’ 
el 5¢ rote’ dAnOds, adaav azddekiw nai mavra 
oe eee , ar im a 
auddoyiopov avdyxn ytyveaGar dia Tpuby Trav 
Tpocipynpevwy oxnpdtwy. tovrov b¢ Sexdévros 
SiAov obs dzas te cvANoyiapos exiteAeirae ba Tot 
& Tpwrov ocy7patos Kai dvdyerat els Tods ev ToUTw 
xabcAou avAdoytaptous. 
XXIV. "Ere re dv dzarte bet Karpyopuxdy twa 
tay opwr elvar wal to KaOdAov Urapyen dvev yap 
_ Par tat te a Nene tag hee ay a8 
tov KaGoAov 7 odK €atat avAoytap0s 7 Od mpos TO 
Ketevov, 1) TO €€ adpyins alticera. Kelobw yap 
4 4 ¢ . U s 8 AA 
lo THY povaiK7y Hdoimpy elvas orovdatay. €f per odv 
afwwoee Horn elvar ovovéaiar, By mpoabeis TO 
- * Ld , % “ a ¢ td 
mdaav, ovx €arat avAdoywopos: ef b€ Twa NOOVHY, 
ef prev GAAnv, obdev mpds To Ketpevov, ef 8 atriy 
ravrny, to €€ dpyis Aapfdver. 
MaMov 8€ yiyvrerat davepor ev rois Staypdppacw, 
o ~ % -~ Cs 7 % -~ , 
13 Oloy Gt Tov tcocKeAots iaat ai mpos TH Baer. 


v > J ’ * ’ e » aa 
€gTwaav eis TO KEvTpov qypevac at AB. ef odv 
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bile syllogisms will also be obtained by means of these 
figures. The same is true of all other hypothetical 
proofs ; for in every case the syllogism is effected with 
reference to the substituted proposition, and the 
required conclusion is reached by means of a con- 
cession * or some other hypothesis. But if this is au in- 
true, every demonstration and every syllogism will be Hise 
effected by means of the three figures already de- are talus. 
scribed; and this being proved, it is obvious that ayllogisms 
every syllogism is completed by means of the first of the frst 
figure, and is reducible to the universal syllogisms in : 
this figure. 

XXIV. Further, in every syllogism one of the In every 
terms must be positive,® and universality must be @)s¢ien 

pos ’ y Ss (1) at least 

involved. Without universality either there will be one premiss 
no syllogism, or the conclusion will be unrelated atirmative; 
to the assumption, or there will be petitio principii. Dat least. 
Suppose that we have to prove that musical enjoy- mu-t be 
ment is commendable. Then if we postulate that “Ys 
enjoyment is commendable, unless ‘ all’ is prefixed 
to ‘enjoyment,’ there will be no syllogism. If we 
postulate that some enjoyment is commendable, then 
if it is a different enjoyment, there is no reference to 
the original assumption ; and if it is the same, there 
is a petitio principit. 

The point can be seen more clearly in the case of Example 
geometrical theorems. £.g., take the proposition Geometry, 
that the angles adjacent to the base of an isosceles 


triangle are equal. Let the lines A and B be drawn 


@ The process referred to belongs rather to dialectic reason- 
ing. One’s opponent is induced to concede that the pro- 
position to be proved is true if some other proposition is true ; 
the latter is then proved syllogistically. 

> i.e. one of the premisses must be affirmative. 
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ARISTOTLE 
41d 
tonv AapBavor my AP ywriav rH BA BY) ddws 
dftiaas toas Tas Tay Typuxundicy, wat adv TH 
r Th, A Hy macav Tpoadapuw my rob THIPATOS, 
€tt' am’ tawy ovowy Taw Aw yevediv wai tow 
20 adnpnpevww t ioas elvat Tas Aowras Tas EZ, . 76 4 

apxis airyjoerat, éay p27) Ad8n azo ta lowv towy 
adatpovpévw (aa AeizecIa. 

Warepov obv ore ev dravts Sei to KabdAou trdp- 
xe, wai ore 70 prev KaOoAov €€ andvrwy Tav Gpwv 
xabdAouv Seixvyra, 7d 5° dv pdpet Kai ovrws Ka- 

25 Keivens, war éav peév 3 70 cupmépacpa KxabddAou, 
Kal TOvs Gpous dvdyxy xabodov elvas, éav 3° of dpa 
xabodovu, evdéxerat 70 ovpmépacpa pny elvas xab- 
Odov. dijAov + Kai ort év amavrt ovMoyiope 7; 7 
dudordpas 7 i, my érépav mporacw opolay dvdyan 
ylyveobar 7G ovprepdopan. Adyw 3° od pévor 

v0 74) karagaruxiy elvas 7 7 oTepyTiKyy, aa «al 7a 
dvayxatay ji) Undpxovoay - 7) evdexonevqy. ém- 
oxepacba 5€ dei Kai tas aAAas Kamyyoptas. 

Mavepov 5€ Kai azAds mdr’ €arar Kal mér’ ovK 

Mind’ C. 
® ras EZ] ras wpds rois EZ n: ras ef d': secl. Waitz. 
are radii of a circle; the uae which joins them forts the 
base, as they form the equal sides, of 
an isosceles triangle. Pa and F are 
the angles (between the radii and the 
chord) at the base of this triangle. 


AC and BD are the angles formed 
by A and B with the circumference 


(not with the base, as in the Oxford 

translation), or rather with the tan- 

ponte to the circumference ; similarly 
Nc” and D are the angles formed by 


the chord with the circumference. This 
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to the centre.* Then if you assume that ZAC=ZBD 
without postulating generally that the angles of semi- 
circles are equal, and again if you assume that 
ZC=ZD without also assuming that all angles of 
the same segment are equal, and further if you 
assume that when equal angles are subtracted 
from the whole angles the remaining angles E 
and F are equal, unless you assume (the general 
principle) that when equals are subtracted from 
equals the remainders are equal, you will be guilty 
of petitio principit. 

Thus it is evident that in every syllogism univer- 
sality must be involved, and that a universal con- 
clusion can only be proved when all the terms are 
universal, whereas a particular conclusion can be 
proved whether the terms are or are not all universal ; 
so that if the conclusion is universal, the terms must 
also be universal, but if the terms are universal the 
conclusion may not be universal. It is clear also 
that in every syllogism one or both of the pre- 
misses must be similar to the conclusion ; I do not 
mean merely in being affirmative or negative, but 
in being apodeictic or assertoric or problematic.? 
We must also take into account the other forms of 
predication.¢ 

It is, however, evident both generally when there 
interpretation of the phrase ‘angles of semicircles’ or ‘ of 
the same segment’ is given by all the commentators and 
is supported by Euclid III. 16. 31. Waitz’s interpre- 
tation, involving the excision of zés EZ in 1. 20, is less 
satisfactory. 

> This is inconsistent with the view, stated in 38 a 15-25, 
that an assertoric conclusion may be drawn from one apo- 
deictic and one problematic premiss. 

¢ i.e. any other form of predication which appears in the 
conclusion must also appear in at least one premiss. 
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conclusion. 
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e ra . , a 7 4 
€otat avddoyiopes, Kai more Suvards Kal mére 
réAeos, Kai 671 avAAo.op0d GvTos dvayxatov éxew 
ToUs Gpouvs Kata Tia Ta ElpnpLéevuw TpdmUWY. 
XXV. AvAov 5€ Kai drt adoa anddakis eora 
e - a a e , ee ‘ . wo 
bia rpiay Spwy Kat od mreovwr, day yy be? GAwr 
1 . a , a ’ F; a 
Kai dAlwr 70 avto aupimépagpa yiyyqrat, olov 76 E 
a 1 a - , « ‘ - i 
bia ze trav AB wai &a tHév VA, 7) bia tov AB wai 
AI wai BP (xActw yap péaa trav abraw oddev 
elvat xwAver), ro'rwy 8° dvrwy oby els aa zAeious 
claw of ovAMozt0100- 7] mad oray éxd Te pov Tw 
AB bia auMoyapob Ande (ofov r6 A &a tev 
AE wai zdAw 76 B &ta ray ZO), 9 0 pedv ex aywyi, 
to §€ avMoyiod. ad\a Kat obres TAcious oi 
aovMoyiopot? mActw yap Ta avpepdopara cot, 
a t 1 a a . J . ? a 
olov to te A wai 70 Bo wai zo VT. ek & obv pa 
mAcious GAN’ cls, obrw pév evocyetas yevéeotas dea 
’ LJ b) 1 ’ * a 8 ~ s 
TAcovwy To atto ovsndpacua, ws b€ 7a TP da 
trav AB advvatrov. €atw yap 76 E ovuprerepa- 
opevoy ex tav ABTA. otxoty avdyxn tt abrayv 
GAXo zpos Mo etAjdlat, to ev ws dAov 7d 8° ws 
pepos tovTo yp bextra 7, TEpor, ort Ovros 
ovMoyrop.08 dvayKaiov ovrws Twas ew Ta 
opww. exeTw otyv zo A ovzws mpos to B. forw 
dpa 7 €€ attiwy cupzepacpa. ovdKoiv 7To To E 
- a vs ’ = » . - ee 
7 tv TA Odrepov 7 do zt zapa tatra. Kai ef 
‘ ’ ~ , - , oe s , 
pev to E, ex tav AB podvoy ay ein o cvdAAoyiopos. 
1 xai AP supra lineam add. Bu: om. A. 








«Cf. 28a 16, note. 

° ie. as an immediate conclusion from two simple pre- 
misses. 

© 40 b 30. 
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will and when there will not be a syllogism, and when 
the syllogism will be valid and when perfect; and 
that if there is a syllogism the terms must be related 
in one of the ways already described. 

XXV. It is clear also that every demonstration will Three term 
be effected by means of three terms and no more— eared for 
unless the same conclusion is reached by means of demonstra- 
different combinations of terms; e.g., if E is con- 
cluded both from the propositions A and B and from 
the propositions C and D, or from A and B, A and C, 
and B and C (for there is no reason why there should 
not be more than one middle between the same terms), 
but in this case there is not one syllogism but several ; 
or again when each of the propositions A and B is 
obtained by syllogism (e.g., A by means of D and E, 
and B by means of F and G), or one by induction and 
the other by syllogism ; but here again there will be 
several syllogisms, since there are several conclusions, 
viz., A, Band C. If it be granted that these are not 
several syllogisms but only one, then the same con- 
clusion can be reached by more than three terms in 
this way ; but it cannot be reached as C is by means 
of A and B. For let E be the conclusion reached 
by means of the premisses A, B, C and D. Then 
some one of these must have been assumed to be 
related to some other as whole to part; for it has 
already been shown ¢ that where there is a syllogism 
certain of the terms must be so related? Let A, 
then, be so related to B. Then there is some con- 
clusion from these premisses ; either (1) E, or (2) one 
of the propositions C and D, or something else apart 
from these. (1) If it is E, the syllogism could be 


4 Sc. and therefore the premisses must exhibit a similar 
relation. 
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mae 5¢ PA ef prev exer ovrws wor’ elvar 7d prev wes 
OAov 76 8" ws judpos, €orat te Kai €€ éxeivwv, al 
qro to E 4 trav AB Oarepov 9 dAXo 7m mapa 

wtatra. Kai « pev to E 7 trav AB Odrepov, 9 
mXelovs E€aorrat of avAoyopol, ws évedéxero 
tav7To ba mAcwrwv Cpwv repaiveabas avpPaiver: ef 
8’ dMo tt rapa tava, mAclouvs €oovras Kai aguvv- 
arto. of avAdoyopoi mpos adArAous. ef 5é py) 
ovrws €xo. 76 TI mpds ro A wore moveiv ovaA- 
Aoytopov, parny ~orar ciAnppeva, i pn eraywyis 
7 Kpvyews 4 Twos dAAouv Taw ToLoUTwWY yap. 

3 Et 8 é« raév AB pt) 76 E GaN’ dAdo mt yiyveras 
ouprépacpa, ex $¢ rav TA 4 rovrwy Bdrepov 7 
ao mapa taira, tAcious Te of cvAoyiopol yiyvor- 
Tat Kai ov Tob broKxetpévou: brdxerto yap elvas Tov 
E tov avAoytopdv. ef 5€ pur ylyveras ex rov TA 
pndev ovprépacpa, paryy re etAndOa: adra oup- 

wo Batver kai pr tov €€ apyis elvar tov cvA\oyopov- 
ore gavepov ort mdca anodekis nal mas ovaA- 
Aoytopos Eorar Sia tpidy Spwv pdvov. 

Tovrou 8° dvros davepod, SijAov ws Kal é« d5vo0 
mpordcewy Kai ov mrActovwy (of yap Tpeis Spot SUo 
mpotdoes), €¢ 27) MpooAauParorro, Kabarep €v Tois 

ase€ dpyas €AdxOn, zpos THv TeAciwow Tav ovA- 
Aoywopmv. darepov otv ws é&v w& Adyw avMoy- 


«4246. * i.e. by conversion ; 24b 23. 
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drawn from A and B alone. And (i.) if C and D are 
in the relation of whole to part, there will be some 
conclusion from these too ; either (a) E or one of the 
propositions A and B or (6) something else apart 
from these. (a) If it is E or one of the propositions 
A and B, either there will be more than one syllogism, 
or it follows that the same conclusion is reached by 
several terms in the way which we saw® to be pos- 
sible. (6) If, however, the conclusion is something 
else apart from these, there will be several syllogisms 
which are unconnected with one another. (ii.) If, on 
the other hand, C is not related to D in such a way 
as to produce a conclusion, they will have been 
assumed to no purpose, unless with a view to induc- 
tion or obscuring the argument or some other such 
object. 

Again, (2) if the conclusion drawn from A and B 
is not E but something else, and (i.) the conclusion 
from C and D is either one of the propositions A and 
B or something else apart from them, more than one 
syllogism results, and these syllogisms do not prove 
the required conclusion ; for it was assumed that the 
syllogism proved E. And (ii.) if no conclusion follows 
from C and D, it follows that these propositions were 
assumed to no purpose, and that the syllogism does 
not prove the original assumption. Hence it is 
evident that every demonstration and every syllo- 
gism will be effected by means of three terms only. 

This being evident, it is clear also that every 
syllogism proceeds from two premisses and no more 
(for the three terms form two premisses)—unless 
some further assumption be made, as we said at the 
beginning, in order to complete the syllogisms.? 
Thus it is evident that if in any syllogistic argument 
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ARISTOTLE 
428 

oTeKE La) dptiai clow ai mpordoes 30° cv yiyverat 
TO ONT épacpa To xuptov (fa yap Taw dvebev 
oupzepagparon avayxaior clvat mpordocts), obros 
6 Adyos 3) 7) ov UMeXo; yworat i) tAekw TOV avayKaiwy 

60 HpwrnKe reg s me Odo. 
ze Kara per otv tas Kupias mporacets AapBavo- 
ape Tow ovMoyiopen, azas €aTa ovMoytapos 
mporacewy ev dptiur ef 6 opay be me perry evi 
ae mAcious of Gpor Tey mpordacwy. fora. b€ Kat 
$a ouptnepiapata Huon Ta Tpotaacey. Grav be 
bia tpocvMoytopcov mepatigrat 7 bia TACovwy 
pedowy “7 ' ovveya (ofov ro AB bea za@v TA), ro 
po mAxOos Tay Opwr moavtws dvi brepéLer tas 
pies au) yap. éLalley 7 els TO péaov TeOjcerat 
© mapcpminrey opos, EE or a b€ oupBaiver évi 
io edd tre clear ta dtacripata Tay Gpwr, at be 
mpotdous ioat rots Siaarrjpasw), ov pevrot dei al 
per prac, €Cuorvrae of Bé zepizrol, a’ évaa§, 
ovary hee at mpotdous prin, Tepttrot ot Spot, 6rav 
5° of Gpot dpriot, mepitrai ai mpordacs (apa yap 
Ta) Opw pia mpooriGeras mparaas, av drbevoiv 
13 mpooret) 0 Opes), aor évet at pew apriat ot be 
mepittot moar, avin) mapad\arrew THs auras 
mpoollécews yeyvoperns. ta 0€ oupTepdopata 
ovKert ™ abryy ee rag ovre Tpos TOUS Opous 
ovTe mpos Tas TpoTdceis: eves yap Gpov mpoortbe- 
peevov ovpmtepacpata mpooteOnaetar évi eAdrrw 
207 mpotizapyorrwy Gpwr pos pLovov yap Tov 


' py om. n, secl. Waitz. 





* As in sorites, 
¥ Se. in the simple syllogism, 
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the premisses by which the conclusion proper is 
reached (I say ‘ proper ’ because some of the earlier 
conclusions must necessarily be premisses) are not 
even in number, then this argument either has not 
been proved syllogistically or has postulated more 
premisses than are necessary for proving the hypo- 
thesis. 

Thus if syllogisms are considered with respect to 
their premisses properly so called, every syllogism 
will consist of an even number of premisses and an 
odd number of terms; for the terms are one more 
than the premisses. Moreover, the conclusions will 
be half as many as the premisses. But when the Prosytt- 
conclusion is reached by means of prosyllogisms or of #isms and 
several consecutive middle terms? (e.g., the conclusion 
AB by means of the terms C and D), the number of 
the terms will exceed that of the premisses, as before, 
by one (for each further term which is introduced will 
be added either externally or intermediately to the 
sequence, and in either case it follows that the in- 
tervals are one fewer than the terms, and there are 
as many premisses as intervals) ; the former will not, 
however, always be even and the latter odd, but 
alternately when the premisses are even the terms 
will be odd, and when the terms are even the premisses 
will be odd; for wherever a term is added one 
premiss is added as well. Thus since the premisses 
were even and the terms odd, their numbers must 
change accordingly when the same addition is made 
to both. But the conclusions will no longer preserve 
the same numerical relation either to the terms or 
to the premisses ; for the addition of one term will 
increase the number of conclusions by one less than 
the original number of terms, since it will form con- 
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€ayaTov ov moet ovprépacpa, mpos 8¢ rods aAAous 
mdvras, olov ei ta ABP mpdaxerrat zo A, «000s 
Kai oup7 «pdopara bv0 mpoaKerras, 76 TE ™pos TO 
A Kai TO _7pos ro B. Spots be Kani Tay du. 
kav ets TO péoov be Tapepmizm, Tov abrov Tpdrrov 

25 pos Eva yop pdvov ob Towjoe ovMoytopov. Gore 
ToAU = mAclw 7a ovuuTEepdopata Kai THY Gpwv €oras 
Kat Tw babe a 

XXVI. Exe 8 €xopev epi ay oi ovMoyiopot, 
Kal voiov éy éxdaty oxrjpate Kal Foaaxws bei- 
KVUTaL, pavepov july €ati Kai Toiov 7popAnpa 

0 yaAezrov Kal mroiov evemyeipyTow 70 pev yap &v 
mXetoat oxjpace Kai bia TACOrwY 7rwoEwY TE- 
pawopevov padov, to & év cAdrroam mai &° dAar- 
Tovwy SvuaemyeipnTorepov. 

To pev obv xaradatixdv 16 Kabddov ba rot 
mpwrov aytaros Setxvurat povou, Kai dua Tovrou 
povaya@s: to 5é€ atepytixov bia te Tov mpurTou Kal 

as Oca TOU péaov, Kai bua pe too mpusTou povayds, da 
8é rob péaou dixas- 70 8 éy Hepa xatagarixdv bua 
tod mpuwrou cat dca ob éaxarov, Hovaydis pey 
ba Tob mpurtou, TpiX@s be dua rob €oxdrov. To be 
oTEepyTiKoy TO Kata Hépos év dz 7a0t TOIs oxTjpact 
Seixvurat, many ev ev 7 mpurre ama€, év b€ 7H 

to pow Kai TH €aydtw év tH pev Siycas ev TH SE 
Tplyws. 
Ga Darepov obv O7t To KabodAov _KaTTyyopixov xata- 
oxevdoat pev xarerwrarov, dvagKevdgat be pa- 
atov. ddAws 8° €oriv avaipoiyTe piév ta KabdAou THY 





¢ Barbara. » Celarent. 
© Cesare and Camestres, * Darii. 
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clusions with all the terms except the last. E.g., if 
the term D is added to the terms A, B and C, two 
further conclusions are added ipso facto, viz., those 
which are given by the relation of D severally to A 
and B. Similarly too in all other cases. And even 
if the term be introduced intermediately, the same 
principle holds ; for the term will form a conclusion 
with all the rest but one. Thus there will be many 
more conclusions than either terms or premisses. 

XXVI. Now that we understand the scope of the Relative 
syllogism, and what sort of proof can be obtained in Giitenlty a 
each figure and in how many ways, it is also evident proving 
to us what kind of proposition is difficult and what is rear 
easy to deal with ; for that which is concluded in more Proposition 
figures and by more moods is easier, while that which 
is concluded in fewer figures and by fewer moods is 
harder to deal with. 

The universal affirmative is proved only by the first 
figure, and by this in one * mood only ; but the nega- 
tive is proved both by the first and by the middle 
figure: by the first in one? and by the middle in 
two* moods. The particular affirmative is proved 
by the first and the last figures : by the first in one @ 
and by the last in three* moods. The particular 
negative is proved in all three figures, with this 
difference, that in the first figure it is proved in one’ 
mood, while in the second and third it is proved 
respectively in two? and in three” moods. 

Thus it is evident that the universal affirmative is 
the hardest to establish and the easiest to overthrow. 

In general, universal propositions are more open to 


¢ Darapti, Disamis and Datisi. 
t Ferio. 9 Festino, Baroco. 
* Felapton, Bocardo and Ferison. 
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43a 
év pepe paw Kal yap av pndevi Kat a rae py 


e , ¥ ‘’ . A) * A) a J 
Urdpyn ariypnrat: rovTwy Sé 7d prev tot py ev 
- - - ‘ * - 
sdraat ois oxijiace SeixvuTa, To bé pndevt €v Tois 
dvaw. tov adrov 8€ tpomov Kazi Taw oTEepyTEKay. 
’ a e s a vv A , + J . ~ 
Kai yap eC marti Kal cl Tut, aiipyTas to €€ apyas: 
-~ - J 
robto 8 jv ev vo oyijpacw. éni be raw ev pdpa 
plovayas, 7] marti Wy pnSeri Seikarta vadpyev. 
, a iA rs uM J 
10 Katacxevdlovts b€ paw Ta ev péper- Kat yap ev 
mXeloor ayrptact Kai 6a TActrwy TpérUMv. 
- - a 
"Odws ze od Sci Aarbdvev Gre dvacKevdcat péev 
be aAAijAwy €ote nat ta KaBoAou dua Tov ev péper 
‘ ~ a - ’ , » » 
Kai tabra 81a tay KaddAov, xaragKxevdcat 8° ovK 
ae -~ sy ‘ , ~ 
€art bia Tav Kuta pdpos Ta KabdAov, Be” exetvusw Se 
~ + w 4 . -~ « a ‘ * ’ 
1s Tabr’ €otw. dyta b€ dyjAov OTs Kai TO avacnevalew 
€o7i tod Kataoxevalay pdov. 
- a ha ‘ = s 1 s 
Ids prev otv ylyverar was avMoyiopes Kai bia 
Tdawy Opw Kal TpoTdcew", Kai THs €xovowy mpos 
> ’ w ‘ -~ , . # ‘ ud 
aMyAas, rt d€ zolov mpoBAnya ev exdotw oxTpare 
A -~ a ‘ A -~ e ’ ’ al 
Kai zotov év mAeioot Kai moiov év éAarroa Set- 
kvutat, diAov ex Tay elpyyérwr. 
Ce ce ma a ’ a i, 
t% XXVIII. as b€ edzoprycopev adtol mpos To 
Tepevov aei avdAdoytopav, Kal d:a zotas cdot 
, “ ae iJ , -~ w , 
Anpopeba tas Epi Exaarov apyds, viv 75n Aexréov- 





* 42b 35, > Tn chs. xxiii.-xxvi. 
¢ i.e, the preinisses 3 cf. 43d 36. 
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refutation than particular ones ; for the proposition 
is refuted not only if the predicate applies to none, 
but also if it does not apply to some of the subject, 
and of these alternatives the latter can be proved 
in all three figures, and the former in two of them. 
Similarly in the case of negative propositions ; for 
the hypothesis is refuted not only if the predicate 
applies to all but also if it applies to some of the sub- 
ject, and we have seen? that this can be proved in 
two figures. Butin particular propositions the refuta- 
tion can only be effected in one way, by showing that 
the predicate applies to all, or to none. For con- 
structive purposes, however, particular propositions 
are easier, since they can be proved in more figures 
and by more moods. 

We must not fail to observe the general principle 
that whereas propositions can be overthrown recipro- 
cally, the universal by the particular and the particular 
by the universal, universal propositions cannot be 
established by means of particular ones, although the 
latter can be established by means of the former. 
At the same time it is obvious also that it is easier 
to overthrow a proposition than to establish it. 

The foregoing analysis ® clearly shows how every 
syllogism is effected, and by means of how many 
terms and premisses, and how these are related one 
to another ; and also what kind of proposition is 
proved in each figure, and what kind is proved in 
more and what kind in fewer figures. 

XXVH. We must next proceed to describe how 
we ourselves shall find an adequate supply of syllo- 
gisms to meet any given problem, and by what 
method we shall apprehend the starting-points ¢ 
appropriate to each problem; for presumably we 
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43a 
ov yap povov iows Sei tHv yéveow Dewpeiy trav 
ovMoyropav, aa Kai thy Sdivapw Exew rob 
Toei. 
% ‘'Andvrwy 57 tov ovrwy ta pev cots Towira 
wore Kata pndevos ddAov xatpyopeioba adnOas 
KaOdrov (ofov KAdwy nai KadAtas xai td xa” 
éxaatov Kai atcfyrdv), Kara 5€ rovrwy dda (ai 
yap dvOpwros Kai (@ov éexdrepos Tovrwy éori)* Ta 
0 §’ attra pév xar’ dA\wy Karnyopeirat, xara S¢ 
ToUtwy dAAa mporepov ov Karryopeitar: ta bé Kal 
atta dMwy Kai adray érepa, ofov dvbpurtos 
KadXiovu xai arOpurrou (ov. ote pev obv Ea ta 
Ovrwy Kar’ ovdevos Treépuxe Adyerbar SyAov? TH 
yap atcOntayv oyedcv Exaardv €aTt TowvTov ware 
pa) KatpyopeioPar Kara yendevds, Any ws Kara 
oupPeBnxds: dayev yap more To AevKov éxeivo 
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should not merely speculate about the formation of 
syllogisms, but also possess the capacity to construct 
them. 

Now all existing things either (1) are such that Three 
they cannot be truly predicated in a universal sense ONS Pies, 
of anything else (e.g., Cleon and Callias and anything 
which is individual and sensible), but other attributes 
can be so predicated of them (for each of the two 
examples just quoted is a man and an animate 
being); or (2) are predicated of other things, but 
other things are not first predicated of them; or 
(3) both are themselves predicated of other things 
and have other things predicated of them (as ‘ man’ 
is predicated of Callias and ‘ animal’ of man). Thus 
it is obvious that some things are naturally predicable 
of nothing, for broadly speaking every sensible thing 
is such that it cannot be predicated of anything— 
except in an accidental sense ; for we sometimes say 
‘That white thing is Socrates’ or ‘ That which is 
approaching is Callias.’ We shall explain elsewhere 4 
that there is also an upward limit to the process of 
predication ; for the present let this be taken as 
assumed. It cannot be demonstrated, then, that 
anything else is predicated of this class of things, 
except by way of opinion ; but they are predicated 
of other things. Individuals, on the other hand, 
are not predicated of other things, but other things 
are predicated of them. Things which are inter- 
mediate between universals and individuals, however, 
clearly admit of both processes ; for they both are 
predicated of other things and have other things 
predicated of them. It is with this class of things, 
broadly speaking, that arguments and inquiries are 
chiefly concerned. 
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Now we must select the premisses connected with 
each problem in the following manner. We must set 
down (1) the subject itself, its definitions and all its 
properties, (2) all the concepts which are consequents 
of the subject, (3) the concepts of which the subject 
is a consequent, and (4) the attributes which cannot 
apply to the subject. We need not select the con- 
cepts to which it cannot apply, because the negative 
premiss is convertible. We must also distinguish 
among these consequents those which are included 
in the essence, those which are predicated as pro- 
perties, and those which are predicated as accidents ; 
and of these we must distinguish those which are 
supposedly from those which are really associated 
with the subject, for the greater our supply of the 
latter, the sooner we shall arrive at a conclusion, and 
the truer they are, the more convincing will be our 
proof. 

We must select consequents not of some part but 
of the whole of the subject, e.g., not those of some 
individual man, but those of every man; for it is 
from universal premisses that the syllogism proceeds. 
Thus when a statement is indefinite it is uncertain 
whether the premiss is universal, but when the state- 
ment is definite this is quite clear. Similarly we must 
select only those concepts of the whole of which the 
subject is a consequent, for the reason just stated. 
But we must not assume that the consequent is con- 
sequent as a whole; I mean, e.g., that all ‘ animal’ 
is a consequent of ‘ man,’ or all ‘ scientific knowledge 7 
of ‘ music,’ but only that it is a consequent, without 
qualification ; as indeed we express it in a pro- 
position ; the other form of expression (e.g., “ every 
man is every animal’ or ‘ probity is all good’) is 
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* That it is useless (for purposes of argument) is probably 
true; but it is recognized as possible in modern logic. 

* Literally ‘ starting-points. 

© 4.e. of both major and minor terms. This would give a 
syllogism in the second figure with two affirmative premisses, 
from which no conclusion follows. 4 4b 20. 
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useless and impossible.* It is to the antecedent that 
‘all’ or ‘ every ’ is attached. 

When the subject whose consequents we have to 
apprehend is included in some wider term, we must 
not select the consequents or non-consequents of the 
universal in dealing with the particular (for they have 
been apprehended already in considering the uni- 
versal, for the consequents of ‘ animal’ are conse- 
quents of ‘ man,’ and similarly with non-consequents), 
but we must apprehend the consequents which are 
peculiar to the individual. For there are some pro- 
perties which are peculiar to the species apart from 
the genus, since the other species must also have 
some properties peculiar to them. 

Nor again should we in the case of the universal 
term select the antecedents of the subordinate term 3 
e.g., in the case of ‘ animal’ we should not select the 
antecedents of ‘ man,’ for if ‘ animal ’ is a consequent 
of ‘man,’ it must be a consequent of all these con- 
cepts as well. They belong more properly, however, 
to the selection of concepts associated with the term 

man. 

We must also apprehend those concepts which are 
usually consequents of our subject, and those of which 
it is usually a consequent ; for the syllogism of pro- 
positions about the usual is also drawn from premisses 
which are usually true, either all or some of them ; 
for the conclusion of every syllogism is similar to its 
original premisses.? 

Further, we must not select concepts which are 
consequents of all the terms, because they will not 
produce a syllogism. Why this is so will be clear 
presently.4 

XXVIII. When we wish to establish a proposition 
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* Barbara, * Darapti. © Cesare. ¢ Camestres. 
* By converting the major premiss in Cesare or the minor 
in Camestres. ! Felapton, 
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about a subject as a whole, we must consider (1) the How to 
subjects of which the predicate which we are trying *PRy i", 
to establish is actually asserted, and (2) the conse- selection to 
quents of the subject whose predicate we are required Pashiens 
to establish ; for if there is anything which is common 

to both classes, then the predicate must apply to the 
subject.2 If we are trying to establish that it applies 

not to all but to some, we must consider the ante- 
cedents of both terms ; for if anything is common 

to both classes, then one term must apply to some 

of the other.» When it is required that one term 

shall apply to none of the other, we must consider 

the consequents of the subject, and the attributes 

which cannot belong to the predicate,’ or conversely 

we must consider the attributes which cannot belong 

to the subject and the consequents of the predicate ¢; 

for if any term is the same in both series, the pre- 

dicate term cannot apply to any of the subject ; for a 
syllogism results sometimes in the first ° and some- 

times in the middle figure. If it is required that one 

term shall not apply to some of the other, we must 
consider the antecedents of the subject and the attri- 

butes which cannot apply to the predicate ; for if 
anything is common to these two classes, it must 

follow that the predicate does not apply to some of 

the subject./ 

Perhaps the several rules stated above will be Summary of 
clearer if we express them in the following manner. oe 
Let the consequents of A be designated by B, the rules. 
antecedents of A by C, and the attributes which 
cannot apply to A by D; again, let the attributes 
of E. be designated by I’, the antecedents of E by G, 
and the attributes which cannot apply to E by H. 

Then (1) if any of the Cs is the same as any of the Fs, 
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A must apply to all E; for F applies to all E, and C 
applies to all A, so that A applies to all E. (2) If 
C and G are the same, A must apply to some E. 
For A is a consequent of all C, and E ofall G. (3) If 
F and D are the same, by a prosyllogism A will 
apply to no E; for since the negative proposition is 
convertible, and F is the same as D, A will apply to 
no F ; but F applies to all E. (4) Again, if B and H 
are the same, A will apply to no E; for B will apply 
to all A, but to no E; for B is ex hypothesit the same 
as H, and we assumed that H applies tono E. (5) If 
D and G are the same, A will not apply to some E. 
For it will not apply to G, inasmuch as it does not 
apply to D. But G falls under E, and so A will not 
apply to some E. (6) If B is the same as G, there 
will be a syllogism by conversion. For E will apply 
to all A, since B applies to A and E to B (since B is 
ex hypothesi the same as G). It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that A applies to all E, but only 
that it applies to some, because the universal is con- 
vertible into a particular statement. 

Thus it is evident that in the proving of every 
proposition we must consider the foregoing relations 
of subject and predicate ; for it is by these that all 
syllogisms are determined. Moreover we must con- Terms 
sider especially those of the consequents and ante- aa 
cedents of each term which are primary and universal; in their 
e.g., in the case of E we must consider KF rathee versal form, 
than F alone, and in the case of A we must consider 
KC rather than C alone. For if A applies to KF it 
applies both to F and to E, but if it is not a conse- 
quent of the latter, it may still be a consequent of F. 


9 KF and KC are universals which include F and C 
respectively. 
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* Cf. 43b 36. * 27a 18, b 23. 
¢ «.e. from two affirmative premisses which state the middle 
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Similarly we must observe the antecedents of ‘the 
term in question ; for if it is a consequent of those 
which are primary, so it is also of the terms which 
fall under these ; but if it is not a consequent of the 
former, it may still be so of the latter. 

» It is clear also that our inquiry is carried out by 
means of the three terms and two premisses, and that 
all the syllogisms are effected by means of the three 
figures already described. For it is proved (1) that 
A applies to all E when one of the Cs is taken as 
identical with one of the Fs. This will be the middle 
term, and the extremes will be A and E. Thus the 
first figure results. (2) That A applies to some E 
when C and G are taken as identical. This is the last 


The metho 
of selection 
proceeds b: 
the ordinar 
rules ot 
syllogism. 


figure ; for G becomes the middle term. (3) That ° 


A applies to no E when D and F are identical. In 
this case we get both the first and the middle figure ; 
the first because A applies to no F (the negative 
proposition being converted) and F applies to all E, 
‘and the middle figure because D applies to no A 
but to all E. (4) That A does not apply to some E 
when D and G are identical. This is the last figure, 
for A will apply to no G and E will apply to all G. 

Thus it is evident that all syllogisms are effected by 
means of the figures already described, and that we 
must not select consequents of all the terms,* because 
no syllogism results from these. For we saw ® that 
there is no way at all of establishing a proposition 
from consequents,’ while on the other hand refuta- 
tion is impossible by means of a common consequent, 
because it should apply to one term aba not to the 
other.# 


as a common consequent of both the extreme terms (second 
figure). Se. to give a negative conclusion. 
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It is evident also that all other methods of investi- 
gation which proceed by selection are useless for 


Other 
met hods 
of selection 


producing a syllogism ; e.g., (a) if the consequents of are also 


both terms are identical, or (6) if the antecedents o 
A and the attributes which cannot apply to E are 
identical ; or again (c) if the attributes which cannot 
apply to either are identical ; because no syllogism 
results from these conditions. For (a) if the con- 
sequents, viz. B and F, are identical, we get the third 
figure with both premisses affirmative ; (6) if the 
antecedents of A and the attributes which cannot 
apply to E, viz. C and H respectively, are identical, 
we get the first figure with a negative minor premiss ; 
and (c) if the attributes which cannot apply to either 
of the terms A and E, viz. D and H, are identical, 
both premisses are negative, either in the first or in 
the middle figure. In these circumstances no syllo- 
gism at all is possible. 


£ useless. 


It is clear also that we must apprehend which of It is for 


the terms that come under our survey are the same, 
and not which are different or contrary; firstly, 
because the object of our investigation is to discover 
the middle term, and the middle term must be taken 
as the same in each premiss, and not as something 
different. Secondly, even those examples in which 
a syllogism happens to result from taking attributes 
which are contrary or which cannot apply to the same 
subject, will all be reducible to the types which we 
have already described ; e.g., if B and F are contrary 
or cannot apply to the same subject. For if we take 
these terms, there will be a syllogism to the effect 
that A applies to no E, but the conclusion will be 
drawn not from the terms as they stand but from the 
type described above.* For B will apply to all A 
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but to no E, and so B must be the same as some H. 
Again, if B and G cannot apply to the same subject, 
there will be a syllogism to the effect that A will not 
apply to some E. In this case too we shall have the 
middle figure, because B will apply to all A but not 
to some E, so that B must be the same as some H. 
For the statement ‘ B and G cannot apply to the same 
subject ’ is equivalent to ‘ B is the same as some H’ ; 
since H has been assumed® to designate all the 
attributes which cannot apply to E. 

Thus it is evident that no syllogism results from the 

foregoing methods of investigation as they stand, 
but that if B and F are contrary, B must be the same 
as some H, and in this way the syllogism is obtained. 
Thus it follows that those who consider the problem 
in the manner which has just been described are look- 
ing for a further method of proof than they need, 
through overlooking the identity between the Bs 
and Hs. 

XXIX. Syllogisms which employ reduction ad im- The same 
possibile are governed by the same conditions as LE 
those which are ostensive ; for they too are effected syllogisms 
by means of the consequents and antecedents of the phere 
two extreme terms. The method of investigation, Pe. impos- 
too, is the same in both types; for that which is : 
proved ostensively can be established per tmpossibile 
by means of the same terms, and vice versa : e.g., that 
A applies to no E.6 For let it be assumed that it 
applies to some. Then since B applies to all A, and 
A to some E, B will apply to some E. But ex hypo- 
thesi it applies to none. Again, it can be proved that 
A applies to some E.; for if it applies to none, and 


> The relations of these terms are still as assumed in 
ch. xxviii. 
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E applies to all G, A will apply to no G; but ex 
hypothesi it applies to all. Similarly with all other 
propositions ; proof per zmpossibile will always be 
possible in all cases by means of the consequents and 
antecedents of the extreme terms. 

Moreover, in every problem the procedure is the 
same whether it is required to employ an ostensive 
syllogism or reduction ad tmpossibile ; for both proofs 
are effected by means of the same terms. E.g., 
supposing that it has been proved that A applies to 
no E, because {if A applies to some) it follows that B 
also applies to some E, which is impossible : if it is 
assumed that B applies to no E but to all A, it is 
evident that A will apply tono E. On the other hand 
if the conclusion that A applies to no E has been 
reached ostensively, if we assume that A applies to 
some E, we can prove per impossibile that it applies 
to none. Similarly too in all other examples; for 
in every case we must take some common term (other 
than those which have been laid down) to which the 
syllogism proving the false conclusion will refer, so 
that when this premiss is converted* (the other 
remaining unchanged) the syllogism will become 
ostensive by means of the same terms. For the 
difference between ostensive proof and proof per 
impossibile is that in the former both premisses are 
assumed as true, while in the latter one is assumed 
as false. 

These points will become clearer in the light of 
subsequent remarks when we are discussing proof 
per impossibile.» For the present let us take it that 
so much is obvious : that we must have regard to the 
same terms whether it is required to prove a conclusion 
ostensively or to employ reduction ad empossibile. In 
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* Cf. 41a 39. 

* A Jsortiori or analogical arguments (Alexander $24. 19). 

* eg., the hypothesis in the immediately following ex- 
amples, that E applies to G only. 4 32b25 ff. 


* i.e. propositions expressing a modal relation other than 
that of necessity or possibility. 
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the case of other hypothetical syllogisms, however, 
e.g., such as involve substitution? or a qualitative 
relation,’ inquiry will be concerned not with the 
terms originally assumed but with those which are 
substituted, while the manner of investigation will 
be the same as before. We must, however, con- 
sider and analyse the different types of hypothetical 
syllogisms. 

Every kind of proposition, then, can be proved in Method of 
the way described above ; but some can be estab- Pure. ar 
lished syllogistically in another way also. E.g., uni- particular 
versal propositions can be proved by the method of with the. 
investigation proper to the corresponding particular #°f 
conclusion, with the help of a further hypothesis. hypothesis. 
For assuming that C and G are identical, and E 
applies to G only, A will apply to all E; and again 
assuming that D and G are identical, and E is predi- 
cated only of G, it follows that A will apply to no E. 

Thus it is evident that we must consider the problem 
in this way also. 

The same method applies also to apodeictic and The Sethe 
problematic syllogisms ; for the process of inquiry is inthe same 
the same, and the syllogisms will be effected by means [0 all 
of the same arrangement of terms, whether it is fs 
problematic or assertoric. In the case of problematic 
propositions, however, we must include those terms 
which, although they do not apply, might possibly 
do so; for it has been shown @ that the problematic 
syllogism is effected by means of these also. The 
same principle will hold good in the other modes of 
predication.° 

Thus it is evident from the foregoing analysis not 
only that all syllogisms can be effected by this 
method, but also that they cannot be effected by any 
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other. For it has been proved that every syllogism is 
effected by means of one of the figures already de- 
scribed, and these cannot be composed otherwise 
than by means of the consequents and antecedents 
of the terms in each particular case ; for it is from 
these that the premisses are formed and the middle 
term discovered. Hence a_ syllogism cannot be 
effected by any other terms than these. 

XXX. The method, then, is the same in all cases, The same 
not only in philosophy but in every kind of art or We ee 
study. We must look for the attributes and subjects oes 
of both our terms, and supply ourselves with as many ledge. 
as we can: and then we must consider them by means 
of the three terms, refuting in this way, establishing 
in that ; when our object is truth, working from terms 
which are arranged to express a true relation, and 
when we require dialectical syllogisms, working from 
plausible premisses. 

The principles * of syllogisms have now been de- The general 
scribed in general terms, both how they are consti- Ty yuar 
tuted and how we should look for them; not by stted, 
considering all that is predicated of the terms in 
question, nor by considering the same attributes 
whether we are establishing or refuting a proposition, 
nor whether we are establishing it of all or some or 
refuting it of all or some ; but by considering a limited 
number of definite attributes. We must select with 
regard to each particular thing that is, eg., with 
regard to goodness or knowledge. 

Most oF: the principles, however, which are con- but in every 
nected with a particular science are peculiar to it. jnowledge 
Hence to convey to us the principles connected with ° the facts 
each particular ‘science is the task of experience. I Cede demon 
mean, e.g., that it is for astronomical experience to St™tion. 
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convey to us the principles of astronomy (for it was 
not until the phenomena had been thoroughly appre- 
hended that the demonstrations of astronomy were 
discovered) ; and the same applies to any other art 
or science. So if we apprehend the attributes of the 
object in question, it will at once be in our power 
readily to exhibit the demonstrations ; for assuming 
that none of the true attributes of the objects con- 
cerned has been omitted in our survey, we shall be 
able to discover and demonstrate the proof of every- 
thing which has a proof, and to elucidate everything 
whose nature does not admit of proof. 

The foregoing is a rough description in general 
terms of the way in which the premisses should 
be selected. We have considered this subject with 
detailed accuracy in our treatise on dialectic.* 

XXXI. It is easy to see that the process of division Criticism 
by genera? is a minor instance of the method de- oe 
scribed above ; for the division is, as it were, a weak cena ace by 
syllogism, since it begs the point which it is required eee 
to prove, and always reaches a more general con- 
clusion than is required. In the first place this fact 
had escaped all the exponents of the process ; and 
they tried to insist that it is possible to effect a 
demonstration of substance and essence. Hence they 
did not understand what syllogistic conclusion can 
be reached by the process of division, nor did they 
realize that it can be reached in the way which we 
have described. In demonstrations when it is re- 
quired to prove syllogistically an affirmative pro- 
position, the middle term, by means of which the 
syllogism is effected, must always be subordinate to . 


> The Platonic method of dichotomy. Cf. Sophist 219 a. 
ff., Politicus 258 8 ff. 
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the major, not a universal which includes it ; but the 
process of division requires the contrary procedure, 
since it takes the universal as the middle term. 

For example, let A be ‘ animal,’ B ‘ mortal,’ C ‘ im- 
mortal ’ and D ‘ man,’ whose definition it is required 
to find. Then the exponent of division assumes that 
every animal is either mortal or immortal, z.e., that 
everything which is A is either B or C. Next, con- 
tinuing his process of division, he takes ‘man’ to be 
an animal, z.e. he assumes that A is predicated of D. 
The svllogism, then, is ‘ Every D will be either B or 
C,’ so that man must necessarily be either mortal or 
immortal. But that he is a mortal animal is not a 
necessary inference, but is begged; and this is the 
very point which ought to have been proved by 
syllogism. Again, taking A as ‘ mortal animal,’ B as 
‘ footed,’ C as ‘ footless ’ and D as ‘ man,’ he assumes 
as be:ore that A is included in either B or C (since 
every mortal animal is either footed or footless) and 
that A is predicated of D (for he assumed that man 
is a mortal animal). Hence man must be either a 
footed or a footless animal. That he is a footed 
animal, however, is not a necessary inference, but is 
begged ; and this again is the very point which ought 
to have been proved by syllogism. Since they in- 
variably divide in this way, it follows that they take 
the universal term as the middle, and the subject to 
be defined, together with the differentiae, as the ex- 
treme terms. Finally they make no definite state- 
ment such as is necessarily valid to the effect that 
man, or whatever concept they are examining, is 
so-and-so ; for they follow the other method through- 
out, without even suspecting that the available facili- 
ties for demonstration exist. 
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' It is evident that by this method it is impossible 
either (a) to refute a proposition, or to draw an 
inference (6) about an accident or property, or (c) 
about a genus, or (d) in cases where a question of 
fact is uncertain, e.g., whether the diagonal of a square 
is incommensurable with the sides. For if one 
assumes that every linear magnitude is either com- 
mensurable or incommensurable, and the diagonal 
is a linear magnitude, the conclusion is that the 
diagonal is either commensurable or incommensur- 
able ; -and if one assumes it to be incommensurable, 
he will be assuming what ought to have been proved 
by syllogism. Therefore proof is impossible ; for 
this is the method, and by it there is no proof. A 
stands for ‘ commensurable or incommensurable,’ B 
for ‘ linear magnitude,’ C for ‘ diagonal.’ 

Thus it is evident (1) that this method of inquiry 
is not adapted for every investigation, and (2) that 
it is useless even in those cases for which it is supposed 
to be especially suitable. 

Thus it is evident from the foregoing account by 
what means and in what way demonstrations are 
effected, and what kind of attributes should be taken 
into account in each type of problem. 

XXXII. We must next explain how to reduce 
syllogisms ¢ to the figures previously described ; this 
part of our inquiry still remains. For if we examine 
the means by which syllogisms are produced, and 
possess the ability to invent them, and can also 
reduce. the syllogisms when constructed to the 
figures previously described, ‘our original under- 
taking will be completed. Incidentally our previ- 
ous statements will be further confirmed,-and their 
accuracy will be made more evident, by what is now 
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Ta 
Oncopévwy: Set yap wav 76 aAnbés adro daut@ 
Cpodoyovpevov elvat mdyrp. 

10 FI pa@rov pév obv Set meipaabar ras 50 mpordoas 
éxAapBdvew tod avAdcyopot (pgov yap eis Ta 
pel diedciv 7 7a eAdrTw, peilw 5€ 7a ovyKeipeva 
7 €& wv), elra axomeiv mordpa év OAw Kai wordpa 
év pépa, cal ef pt dudw eiAnupdévas elev, adrov 

is7iBévra rnv érépay. eviore yap my KabdAov 
mpotewwarres THY év TrauTn ov AauBavovow, ovre 
ypddovres ovr’ epwravress  TavTas peév mpo- 
tetvovot, 3° dv 8° abrac sepatvovrat traparci- 
movow, dAAa S€ pedryy eput@ot. oxemrdov obv ef 
Tt Teptepyov eiAnmrat Kal Ts TwY dvayKaiwy mapa- 

20 AdAeerrras, Kai to pev Oeréov 7d 5° adaiperdov ews 
av €AGn tts eis Tas dv0 mpordoes: dvev yap ToUTwy 
ox €oTw avayayeiv’ Tovs ovTws npwrnuévous 
Adyous. eviwy pév ovv padvov Belv ro évdeds, Enos 
3€ Aavbavovar Kai Soxotcr avMoyileaOa dia ro 
dvayKaicy 7+ ovpBatvew dx ra&v Keysévwv, olov 

sAndbein 7 ovoias avatpouperyns pt} avapetoba 
ovoiay, €€ dv 8 éoriv avaipoupévwy Kal 7d éx 
tourwy dbeipecbas: rovTwy yap TeHévrwy avayKaiov 
pév TO ovolas pépos elvar ovotay: ov pry avAdedo- 
yroras Sia rev €iAnppevwv, GAN’ AXelrovet spo- 
tdces. mdAw et dvOpurtou dvros avayKn (pov elvas 

) dyayey Adnu. 





* In this case the terms. * Cf. Topics, VIII. i. 
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to follow ; for every truth must be in all respects 
self-consistent. 

First, then, we must try to select the two premisses The pre- 
of the syllogism (since it is easier to analyse into the jerightiy 
greater than into the smaller parts,* and the com- chosen, 
posite is greater than its constituents), and then aoe 
consider which is universal and which particular, }ery con- 
supplying the missing premiss ourselves if only one i 
has been assumed; for both in writing and in 
argument people sometimes, while stating the uni- 
versal premiss, fail to mention the premiss contained 
in it, or they state the immediate premisses, but 
omit to mention the premisses from which they are 
inferred, and unnecessarily ask for the concession of 
others. We must consider, then, whether anything 
superfluous has been assumed, and whether anything 
necessary has been left out, and we must posit the 
latter and reject the former until we arrive at the 
two premisses ; for without these we cannot reduce 
arguments which have been suggested in the way 
described above. The inadequacy of some argu- 
ments is easily seen, but others escape detection and 
appear to have a syllogistic force because some 
necessary conclusion follows from what is laid down : 
eg., if it were assumed (a) that substance is not 
destroyed by the destruction of non-substance, and 
(b) that if the constituents of anything are destroyed, 
that which is composed of them also perishes ; for 
if we posit these assumptions it necessarily follows 
that any part of substance is substance, yet it has 
not been proved syllogistically by means of the as- 
sumptions ; the premisses are deficient. Again, if 
something animate must exist if man exists, and 
substance must exist if something animate exists, 
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so Kal Cubou ovolay, avOparou Ovros dvdyxn) ovgiay 


elvau: aAW’ ovr avA\eAcyroTai: od yap €xovow ai 
mpoTaces ws eimoper. 
a7 ’ . % -~ ‘. a AJ > 
Anarupeba & év rois tovovros Sua TO asvay- 
Kaidv 71 oupPaivev €x Tay Keysevw, OTe Kal do 
ovdMoyiopos dvayxaicv €or. emt mAdov 3é to 
dvayKator 76 ovMoyiapos O pev yap ovMoyopos 
Bs 7G dvayxaiov, to 8° avayKxatoy ov mav avddo- 
yiopes, war’ otx cf Te ovpfatver reOdvrwv Two 
, oh. 8: m7 . y ~ v 
meiparcov avayey ells, d\Aa mputov Anmréov ras 
dv0 mpordoas, 10" ovrw diaipetéov eis Tovs dpous, 
’ ’ ~ Ld * , iJ é a 
péoov dé Beréov rw Gpwv tov év apdordpas tais 
mpordcea Acydopevovs avayxn yap 7d pidoov dv 
> , * « - tA 4 
« dpdordpas brdpyew év drac rots oxjpacw. ~éav 
ev ov KaTHyophH Kai KaTyyophrat Td pdoov, 7 
atro pév Katrnyopy dA\o 8° éxeivou dapriyras, TO 
mpwrov é€aTat oxipa: dav 5¢ wal KaryyopH Kai 
i] a ’ ’ A , se , 4 > LZ 
dmaprirat ano twos, TO pecow eav 5° da éxeivov 
6 xarmyopyrat, 4 ae) per drrapviyrat ro 3¢ Kwar- 
nyopirat, TO éoxarov" ovTw yap lye év éxdorw 
oxXTaTt TO pégov. Opoiws 5é Kai ay 40) nxabédov 
@ow ai tpotaces: o yap avros dwpiopos Tob 
pécov. davepov otv ws ev @ Aoyw pn A€yera 
vos i L4 , lJ tA % 
TAUTO TAEOvaKis, OTL OV yiyverat avAACyLOLOS* Ov 
10 ydp €(Anmra preoov. eet 5° Exopev trotov dv éxd- 
oTw oxnpatt Tepaiverar Tay mpoBAnpdtwy, Kal 
év Tivt TO KaBoAoU Kai év solu TO év pepe, Pavepov 





* 25 b 35, 26 b 36, 25 a 12. 
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substance must exist if man exists; but the argu- 
ment is not yet a syllogism, because the premisses 
are not conditioned in the way which we have de- 
scribed. 

We are misled in these examples by the fact that Not every 
something necessarily follows from what has been {hich aves 
laid down, because the syllogism is also necessary. so Hecoahery 
But ‘ necessary ’ has a wider extension of meaning ae 
than ‘ syllogism,’ for every syllogism is necessary, but *¥!ogism. 
not everything necessary is a syllogism. Hence if 
something follows from certain assumptions we must 
not immediately try to reduce the argument to a 
syllogism ; we must first grasp the two premisses, 
and so proceed to analyse them into their terms, and 
posit as the middle term that which is stated in both 
premisses ; for in all the figures the middle term must 
be present in both premisses. Thus if the middle 
term both is and has a predicate, or is itself a predi- 
cate and has something else denied of it, we shall 
have the first figure; if it is a predicate and has 
something else denied of it, we shall have the middle 
figure ; and if other terms are asserted of it, or if one 
term is denied and the other asserted of it, we shall 
have the last figure; for we have seen® that the 
middle term stands in these relations in the several 
figures. Similarly too if the premisses are not uni- 
versal ; for the definition of the middle term is the 
same as before. Thus it is evident that if in any 
argument the same term is not stated more than 
once, there is no syllogism, because no middle term 
has been taken. And since we now comprehend 
what type of proposition is proved in each figure, 

t.e. in which figure the universal proposition is 
proved and in which the particular, it is evident that 
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ws ovK €is anavra ta juara BAerrdov, ad’ 
éxdorov mpoBArjparos eis 70 oixetov. doa 8 
mAetoot mepaivetat, TH Too pécov Odce ywwptotpev 
TO oxnpa. 
1b XXXII. TloAAdxis per obv drardafa oupBaiver 
Tept Tous ovMoyiopous dua 70 dvayxaiov, Worrep 
cipyras mporepov, eviore be Tapa Thy posryra 
Tis Tay Opwv Béaews: Gzep ov xpn AavOdvew 7 7pas. 
olov et ro A kata rob B Adyeras kai 76 B xara tot 
I’- d0fere yap av ovrws exovrewy Tw Spww elyvas 
2% ovMoyopos, ov yiyveras é our dvayKaiov ovdey 
oure ovMoyopes. €orw yap ¢¢' aw A 70 aci elva, 
é¢’ & 5é B dcavonros "Apworopérns, ro 8 ef ST 
5 ae a dAnbes &7 76 A 7H B brdpyew “del 
yap €or S:avoyrés "Aptoropevys. aA\a Kai ro B 
2 TD Ye 6 yap Apioroperns éori de os ellar 
oroperns. 70 8 Aro T ovx set go 
€omw 6 *Aptoroperns. ov yap’ eylyvero a 
yiopos ouTws €xOrTew tay Spwr, ard” et xabdAov 
v AB AngpOijvar mporaaw. robro be peidos, 70 
fe ndyra Tov Scavontoy "Aporopevyy dei elvaz, 
P8aprot o ovros "Apioropévous. 
so WdAw € forw TO pev eg’ @ r Mixxados, 76 8 é¢’ 
}B povotxos Mixxados, eg” & b€ 70 A to PB eipe- 
ofa atpov. adnbés 54 ro B roo T xa peiy: 
6 yap Mixxados €or: povorxos Mixxados- aAAa Kai 
7d A rob B- fbeipocro yap av avpiov povouxos Mix- 


1 06 yap] ode dpa n, Bekker. 


* 47a 31. * 26a 30. 

© ge. cease to be cultured. The example is unhappily 
chosen, since ‘cultured Miccalus*‘ is a narrower term n 
* Miccalus' unqualified, and therefore cannot properly stand 
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we should not take all the figures into account at any 
given time, but only the figure proper to the proposi- 
tion in question. Where the proposition can be 
proved in more than one figure, we shall identify 
the figure by the position of the middle term. 

XXXII. It often happens, then, as we have some argu: 
already said,* that we are misled in our consideration tone ae 
of syllogisms by the sequence of a necessary con- syllogisms, 
clusion ; but we are also sometimes misled—a fact Bee aight 
which must not be overlooked—as the result of a to beso. 
similar arrangement of terms, e.g., if A is predicated 
of B and B of C. For it would seem that with this 
relation of terms there is a syllogism, although no 
necessary consequence or syllogism results. Let A 
stand for ‘ always existing,’ B for ‘ Aristomenes as an 
object of thought ’ and C for Aristomenes. Then it 
is true that A applies to B, because Aristomenes as an 
object of thought always exists. But B also applies 
to C; because Aristomenes is Aristomenes as an 
object of thought. Yet A does not apply to C; 
because Aristomenes is perishable. For no syllo- 
gism is produced, as we saw,” by the above combina- 
tion of terms ; to produce a syllogism the premiss AB 
ought to have been taken universally. But it is false 
to postulate that all Aristomenes as an object of 
thought always exists, since Aristomenesis perishable. 

Again, let C stand for Miccalus, B for ‘ cultured 
Miccalus ’ and A for ‘ perishing to-morrow.’ Then it 
is true to predicate B of C, because Miccalus is 
cultured Miccalus. But it is also true to predicate 
A of B, for cultured Miccalus may perish to-morrow.° 


as a middle. In the previous example ‘ Aristomenes as an 
object of thought,’ being a kind of universal, is a legitimate 
middle. 
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s; KaNos- 70 bé ye A rod T’ peddos. totro $1) ravrov 
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: aaw opous, olov a To pev A ein vyiea, 70 
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Sexrixds vdaov). ddferev a av ov ‘omppiabvew prpeoi 
dvépdrw evdexeoIas vyievay Umdpyev. ToUrou cm 
alrvv 73 } wadws exxetobat Tous Spous Kara iid 

10 Aégw, éret petadngbevruw Tay Kata Tas mas ouK 
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ov yap adn Ges elmety ws ovK Hee To vooobvr 
To tyiaivew drap£at. Tovrov 5¢€ évros ov 
yiyveras avMoytopos, py Tob fice tobro 

15 8" ouK aduvarov: évdeyerae yap prpderi arfpwmw 
Umdpyew byleav. 

HaAw ént Tob Héoou OXTpATOS Gpouws €arar TO 
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* 26 a 30. 
* This should strictly be a problematic premiss. 
* The reading +écov implies an a ictic conclusion: 
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But it is false to predicate A of C. Thus the case is 
the same as before, because it is not universally true 
of cultured Miccalus that he. perishes to-morrow ; 
and unless this is assumed there is, as we saw,* no 
syllogism. 

This mistake, then, has its origin in a slight dis- 
tinction ; for we assent to the argument as though 
there were no difference between the statements 
‘ this applies to that ’ and ‘ this applies to all of that.’ 

XXXIV. It will often happen, however, that we Fallacies 

are entirely misled through failure to set out the failty oats 
terms properly in the premiss: e.g., supposing that ting out of 
A is ‘ health,’ B ‘ disease’ and C ‘man.’ For it is : 
true to say that A cannot apply to any B (since health 
applies to no disease) and again that B applies to all 
C(since every man is liable to disease).?>- Thusit would 
seem to follow that health cannot apply to any man. 
The reason of this is that the terms are not properly 
expressed in the proposition, since if we substitute 
for the respective states the objects corresponding 
to them, there will be no syllogism ; I mean supposing 
that ‘ the healthy ’ is posited instead of ‘ health,’ and 
‘the diseased’ instead of ‘ disease.” For it is not 
true to say that being healthy cannot apply at any 
time to the diseased ; but if this is not assumed, no 
syllogism results, except of the problematic type. 
This is not impossible, since health may apply to 
no man. 

Again, in the middle figure the fallacy will occur 
in a similar form : health cannot apply to any disease, 
but may apply to every man ; hence disease does not ° 


‘cannot apply.’ This is inconsistent with Aristotle’s doctrine 
in 38 a13 ff. Either it is a careless mistake, or we should 
read vdaos. 
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ovpBroetat dua THY ToLavTHy Cyrnow, olov or Taw 
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* Cf. 39 a 1419. 
® i.¢. represent them by single words. 
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apply to any man. In the third figure, however, the 
fallacy results in respect of possibility ; for health 
and disease, knowledge and ignorance, and in general 
any pair of contraries may apply to the same object, 
but it is impossible that they should apply to one 
another. But this is inconsistent with what we said 
above, for it was laid down that when several things 
may apply to the same thing they may apply also 
to one another. 

Thus it is evident that in all these cases the error 
arises from the setting out of the terms ; for when 
we substitute for the states the objects corresponding 
to them, no fallacy results. Thus it is clear that in 
such premisses as these we must always substitute for 
a given state the object which is in that state, and 

sit this as our term. 

XXXV. We should not always attempt to set out Terms can- 
the terms by name,? because we shall often have Poispresed 
expressions for which there is no accepted name. ins single 
(Hence it is difficult to reduce syllogisms of this kind.) °"* 
Sometimes it will happen that we are actually misled 
as the result of such an attempt ; e.g., so as to sup- 
pose that there can be a syllogism of propositions 
which have no middle term. Let A stand for ‘ two 
right angles,’ B for ‘ triangle ’ and C for ‘ isosceles.’ 
Then A applies to C because of B, but it is not be- 
cause of any other term that A applies to B, for the 
triangle of itself contains two right angles, so that 
there will be no middle term of the proposition AB 
although it is demonstrable. For it is evident that 
the middle term is not always to be taken as an indi- 
vidual thing, but sometimes as a formula ; as happens 
in the example just quoted. 

XXXVI. We must not assume that the first term 
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! om. Bekker. 
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applies to the middle and the middle to the extreme @ The terms in 
in the sense that they will always be predicated of eat 
one another or that the first term will be predicated stand in 
of the middle in the same way as the middle is pre- fague 
dicated of the last (the same caution applies also to nominative. 
negative predication). We must suppose that the 
expression ‘ to apply ’ has as many different senses as 
there are senses in which we say that a thing is, or 
that it is true to say that itis. Take, e.g., the state- 
ment that there is one science of contraries.2 Let A 
stand for ‘ there being one science,’ and B for ‘ things 
contrary to one another.’ Then A applies to B, not 
in the sense that the contraries are ‘ there being one 
science ’ of them, but in the sense that it is true to 
state of them that there is one science of them. 
It happens sometimes that the first term is stated 
of the middle, but the middle is not stated of the 
third term ; e.g., if wisdom is knowledge, and wisdom 
is concerned with the good, the conclusion is that 
knowledge is concerned with the good. Then the 
good is not knowledge, although wisdom is knowledge. 
Sometimes the middle term is stated of the third, but 
the first is not stated of the middle ; e.g., if there is a 
science of every quality or contrary, and good is both 
a contrary and a quality, the conclusion is that there 
is a science of the good ; but the good is not science, 
nor is the quality or the contrary, although the good 
is a quality and a contrary. Sometimes neither the 
first term is stated of the middle nor the middle of 
the third, while the first is sometimes stated of the 
third: and sometimes not. E£.g., if there is a genus of 


* i.e. minor term. oe ; 
> i.e. that both members of any given pair of contraries 
(e.g. health and disease) are studied by the same science. 
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that.of which there is a science, and there is a science 
of the good, the conclusion is that there is a genus of 
the good; yet nothing is predicated of anything. 
But if that of which there is a science is a genus, and 
if there is a science of the good, the conclusion is 
that the good is a genus. Thus the first is predicated 
of the extreme term, but the terms are not predicated 
of one another in the premisses. 

The same must be understood to apply to negative 
predication ; for ‘X does not apply to Y’ does not 
always mean ‘ X is not Y ’ but sometimes ‘ there is no 
X of Y’ or‘ for Y.” Take, for instance, the statement 
‘ there is no motion of motion or generation of genera- 
tion, but there is generation of pleasure ; therefore 
pleasure is not generation.’ Or again ‘ there is a sign 
of laughter, but there is no sign of a sign; hence 
laughter is not a sign.’ Similarly too in all other cases 
in which the proposition is refuted by stating the 
genus in a certain relation to the terms of the pro- 
position. Again, there is the argument that oppor- 
tunity is not the right time ; for opportunity belongs _. 
to God, but the right time does not, because nothing 
is convenient to God. We must posit as terms ‘ oppor- 
tunity ’ and ‘ right time ’ and ‘ God,’ but the premiss 
must be understood according to the case of the noun. 
For we maintain as a general rule which applies with- 
out exception to all examples that whereas the terms 
must always be posited in the nominative case (e.g., 
‘man’ or ‘ good’ or ‘ contraries,’ not ‘of man’ or 
‘ of good ’ or ‘ of contraries ’), the premisses must be 
understood in accordance with the case of each term: 
either in the dative, e.g., ‘ equal to this,’ or in the 
genitive, e.g., ‘ double of this,’ or in the accusative, 
e.g., ‘that which strikes or sees this,’ or in the 
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* Literally ‘*goat-deer'; a conventional example of 
fabulous animal Cf. Plato, Republic 488 a, Aristophanes, 

rogs 
* é.¢. it is known not to exist. This seems to be the true 
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nominative, e.g.,‘ man is an animal’ ; or in any other 
way in which the noun occurs in the premiss. 

XXXVII. The statements that X applies to Y and Various 
that X is true of Y must be understood in as many {poof 
different senses as there are distinct categories ; and scries in 
the categories must be taken either in a particular ” ; 
or in an unqualified sense, and further as either 
simple or compound. Similarly too with negative 
attribution. These points, however, call for further 
consideration and more adequate analysis. 

XXXVIII. Any term which is duplicated in the synogisms 
premisses should be attached to the first extreme and Yithined 
not to the middle. I mean, e.g., that supposing we premisses. 
should have a syllogism to the effect that ‘ there is 
knowledge of probity that it is good,’ the expression 
‘ that it is good’ or ‘ qua good ’ should be attached 
to the first term. Let A stand for ‘ knowledge that 
it is good,’ B for ‘ good’ and C for ‘ probity.” Then 
it is true to predicate A of B, for there is knowledge 
of good that it is good. But it is also true to predi- 
cate B of C; for probity is identical with one form 
of good. Thus in this way an analysis can be effected. 
Supposing, however, that the expression ‘ that it is 
good ’ be attached to B, there will be no analysis ; 
for A will be true of B, but B will not be true of C, 
since to predicate of probity that it is good that 
it is good is false and unintelligible. Similarly 
too supposing that it be proved that the healthy 
is qua good an object of knowledge, or that a unicorn 4 
is qua non-existent an object of knowledge,’ or that 
a man is qua perceptible perishable; for in all 


meaning. Sofacrdv, ‘as imaginary,’ makes good sense, but 
it has very little authority, and I have followed Waitz and 
Jenkinson in rejecting it. 
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1 ¢moryrov nm codd.: om. Boethius, Waits. 
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instances of supplementary predication the redupli- 
cation must be attached to the extreme ® term. 

The arrangement of terms is not the same when a 
syllogism is proved without qualification and when 
the proof relates to a particular thing or sense or 
condition ; I mean, e.g., when the good is proved 
to be an object of knowledge and when it is proved 
to be an object of knowledge that it is good. If it 
is proved to be the former, we must posit as the 
middle term ‘ that which is’; if to be the latter, 
with the qualification ‘ that it is good,’ we must posit 
as the middle ‘that which is something.’ Let A 
stand for ‘ knowledge that it is something,’ B for 
‘that which is something ’ and C for ‘ good.’ Then 
it is true to predicate A of B, for ex hypothesi there is 
knowledge of something that it is something. But 
it is also true to predicate B of C, for that which C 
represents is something. Hence it is also true to 
predicate A of C. Therefore there will be knowledge 
of the good that it is good ; for ex ypoters the expres- 
sion ‘ that which is something ’ refers to the thing’s 
particular form of being. But if we had posited ‘ that 
which is ’ as the middle term, and had connected in 
a proposition with the extreme term the unqualified 
expression ‘ that which is ’ instead of ‘ that which is 
something,’ there would have been no syllogism 
proving that there is knowledge of the good that it is 

ood, but only that it is,—e.g., if A had stood for 

knowledge that it is,’ B for ‘ that which is,’ and C for 
‘good.’ Thus it is evident that in syllogisms which 
are thus particularized the terms must be taken in 
this way. 

XXXIX. We must also substitute equivalents, sub- 
stituting word for word and phrase for phrase, and 
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interchanging word and phrase, but always prefer- Substitu 
ring the word to the phrase, for this makes it easier equivalent 
to set out the terms. E.g., if it is immaterial whether PPS" 
we say ‘ the conceivable is not a genus of the imagin- terms. 
able’ or ‘ the imaginable is not identical with some 

part of the conceivable’ (for the meaning is just 

the same), we must posit as terms the conceivable 

and the imaginable in preference to the expression 

which we have quoted. 

XL. Since the propositions ‘ pleasure is a good ’ The force 
and ‘ pleasure is the good’ are not identical, the or tes 
terms must not be posited identically in both, but if srticle must 
the syllogism is to prove the latter we must posit ignored. 
‘the good,’ and if the former, ‘ good.’ So too in all 
other cases. 

XLI. It is not the same, either in fact or to say, Meaning ef 
that A applies to all of that to which B applies, and tion Ais 
that A applies to all of that to all of which B applies ; stated ofl 
for there is no reason why B should not apply to C, which B | 
but not to all C. E.g., let B stand for ‘ beautiful ’ * ste? 
and C for ‘ white.’ Then if ‘ beautiful’ applies to 
some white thing, it is true to say that ‘ beautiful ’ 
applies to ‘ white,’ but not, presumably, to all ‘ white.’ 

Thus if A applies to B, but not to everything of which 
B is stated, then whether B applies to all C or merely 
applies to C, not only need A not apply to all C, but 
it need not apply to C at all. If on the other hand 
A applies to all that of which B is truly stated, it will 
follow that A is stated of everything of all of which 
B is stated. If, however, A is stated* of that of 
all of which B is stated, there is no reason why A 
should apply to all C or indeed apply to C at all, 
although B applies to C. With regard to these three 
terms, then, it is clear that ‘ A is stated of all of which 
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B is stated ’ means ‘ A is stated of all things of which 
B is stated.’ And if B is stated of all, so too is A; 
but if B is not stated of all, A is not necessarily stated 
of all. 

It must not be supposed that any absurdity results The setting 
from the setting out of terms. We do not base our ut of terms 
argument upon the reality of a particular example ; illustration, 
we are doing the same as the geometrician who says eeneseta. 
that such-and-such a one-foot line or straight line or ti. 
line without breadth exists when it does not, yet does 
not use his illustrations in the sense that he argues 
from them.? For in general unless two things are 
related as whole to part and as part to whole, the man 
who is trying to prove something can prove nothing 
from them ; and hence no syllogism results. On the 
contrary, we (I mean the student) use the setting out 
of terms as one uses sense-perception ; we do not 
use thém as though demonstration were impossible “ 
without these illustrations, as it would be without the 
premisses of a syllogism. _ 

XLII. We must not overlook the fact that not all The several 
the conclusions in the same syllogism are effected by ¢fa'dune” 
means of one figure, but some by one and some by compound 
another. Thus it is clear that we must conduct our may bo. 
analysis accordingly. And since not every proposi- f7oved in 
tion is proved in every figure, but certain fixed types figures. 
are proved in each, it will be evident from the form 
of the conclusion in which figure the inquiry should 
be conducted. 

XLII. With regard to such arguments as refer Choice of 
to a definition, whenever they are directed to prove Sficwisms 
some one part of the definition, that part to which used to 
the argument is directed, and not the whole formula, definitions. 


should be posited as a term (for so there will be less 
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likelihood of confusion due to the length of the term): 
e.g., if it is shown that water is drinkable liquid, the 
terms posited should be ‘ drinkable ’ and ‘ water.’ 

XLIV. Further, we should not attempt to reduce Hypothett- 
hypothetical syllogisms, because it is impossible to (ue7 40). 
reduce them by proceeding from the premisses laid ot be | 
down, since they have not been proved by a syllogism, ** 
but have all been admitted by agreement. L.g., 
suppose that, after assuming that unless there is 
some one potentiality for contraries there cannot be 
one science of them, you should then argue that not 
every potentiality is for contraries, e.g., for the healthy 
and for the diseased, for if there is, the same thing 
will be at the same time healthy and diseased : then 
it has been shown that there is not one potentiality 
for all contraries, but it has not been shown that there 
is not one science. It is true that the latter must 
necessarily be admitted, but only ex Aypothest and not 
as the result of syllogistic proof. The latter argu- 
ment, then, cannot be reduced, but the argument that 
there is not one potentiality can ; for presumably this 
actually was a syllogism, whereas the former was a 
hypothesis. 

Similarly too in the case of arguments which are 
established per tmpossibile. These too cannot be 
analysed. The reduction ad impossibile can be 
analysed, because it is proved by a syllogism; but 
the rest of the argument cannot, because the con- 
clusion is drawn from a hypothesis. These types 
differ from those described above in that in the former 
if the conclusion is to be admitted some preliminary 
argument is necessary, e.g., that if it be shown that 
there is one potentiality for contraries, the science 
which studies them is also the same. But in these 
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examples the conclusions are admitted even without 
a preliminary agreement, because the fallacy is 
obvious ; as for example that if the diagonal of a 
square is taken to be commensurable, odd numbers 
are equal to even ones.* 

Many other conclusions also are reached by hypo- 
thesis, and these require further study and clear 
explanation. What their differences are, and in how 
many ways a hypothetical conclusion is effected, will 
be described later. For the present let us regard 
this much as evident : that it is impossible to analyse 
such syllogisms as these into the figures. We have 
explained why this is so. 

XLV. With regard to such propositions as are 
proved in more than one figure, if a conclusion is 
drawn in one figure, it is possible to reduce the syllo- 
gism to another figure; e.g., a negative syllogism 
in the first figure * can be reduced to the second,# 
and in the middle figure—not all, however, but only 
some of them’—to the first. The principle will 
be. clearly seen in the following examples. If A 
applies to no B, and B applies to all C, A applies to 
no C. In this form we have the first figure. But if 
the negative proposition is converted, we shall have 
the middle figure ; for B applies to no A but to all C. 
Similarly too if the syllogism is not universal but 
particular, e.g., if A applies to no B and B applies 
to some C3; on the conversion of the negative 
proposition we shall have the middle figure. 

Of syllogisms in the second figure, those which are 
universal can be reduced to the first figure, but only 
one of the two particular syllogisms can beso reduced. 
Let A be taken as applying to no B but to all C. 


¢ See next paragraph. 
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Then on the conversion of the negative proposition 
we shall have the first figure ; for B will apply to no A, 
but A will apply to all C. But if the affirmative state- 
ment is attached to B and the negative to C, C must 
be posited as first term ; for C applies to no A, and 
A to all B: hence C applies to no B. Therefore B 
also applies to no C, for the negative proposition is 
convertible. If, however, the syllogism is particular, 
when the negative statement is attached to the major 
extreme, the syllogism can be reduced to the first 
figure,—for example, if A applies to no B but to 
some C; for on the conversion of the negative pro- 
position we shall have the first figure, since B applies 
to no A, and A applies to some C. But when the 
affirmative statement is attached to the major term, 
the syllogism cannot be analysed: e.g., if A applies 
to all B but not to all C. For the statement AB does 
not admit of conversion, nor, even if conversion took 
place, would there be a syllogism. 

Again, syllogisms in the third figure cannot all be @) First | 
resolved into the first, although those in the first can third. 
all be resolved into the third. Let A apply to all B, 
and B apply to some C. Then when the particular 
affirmative statement is converted, C will apply to 
some B. But it was assumed that A applies to all B, 
and so we get the third figure. The same also holds 
good if the syllogism is negative ; for the particular 
affirmative statement is convertible, and so A will 
apply to no B and C to some B. 

Of the syllogisms in the last figure only one cannot (4) Third 
be resolved into the first figure, viz. when the negative 9&4" 
statement is not universal. All the rest can be so 
resolved. Let A and B be predicated of all C. Then 
C will convert into a particular relation with each of 
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these terms. Therefore it applies to some B. Thus 
we shall have the first figure, if A applies to all C, 
and C to some B. The same principle holds also if A 
applies to all C and B to some C; for B is convert- 
ible with C. If on the other hand B applies to all 
C and A to some C, B must be taken as the first 
term; for B applies to all C, and C to some A, so 
that B applies to some A; and since the particular 
statement is convertible, A will also apply to some B. 

Also, if the syllogism is negative, provided that the 
terms are related universally, it should be treated in 
the same way. Let B apply to all, but A to no C. 
Then C will apply to some B, and A to no C, so that 
C will be the middle term. Similarly too if the nega- 
tive statement is universal and the affirmative par- 
ticular ; for A will apply to no C, and C will apply 
to some B. If, however, the negative statement is 
taken as particular, there can be no resolution : e.g., 
if B applies to all C, and A does not apply to some C; 
for’on the conversion of the premiss BC both the 
premisses will be particular. ‘ 

It is also evident that for the purpose of resolving 
the figures ¢ into one another the premiss which is 
attached to the minor extreme must be converted 
in both figures ; for we have seen that the change 
from one to another takes placé by the substitution 
of this premiss. 

Of the syllogisms in the middle figure, one can be (5) Second 
resolved into the third figure and the other cannot. fu" 
(1) ;When the universal: statement is negative, resolu- 
tion is possible ; for if A applies to no B, but to some 
C, both statements alike are convertible with respect 
to A, so that B applies to no A and C to some A. 
Therefore A is the middle term. (2) When A applies 
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to all B, but does not apply to some C, there can be 
no resolution ; for neither premiss is universal after 
conversion, 

The syllogisms of the third figure can also be (6) Third 
resolved into the middle figure when the negative j20reint 
statement is universal, e.g., if A applies to no C and 
B applies to some or all of C; for then C will apply 
tono A but to some B. If, however, the negative 
statement is particular, resolution will be impossible, 
for the particular negative does not admit of con- 
version. 

Thus it is evident (1) that the types of syllogism 
which cannot be resolved in these figures are the same 
as those which we saw could not be resolved into the 
first figure ; and (2) that when syllogisms are reduced 
to the first figure these alone are established per 
impossibile. 

It is evident, then, from the foregoing account 
how syllogisms should be reduced; and also that 
the figures can be resolved into one another. 

XLVI. It makes no little difference in establishing ‘x is not 
or refuting a proposition whether we suppose that ¥/,4° | 
‘ not to be so-and-so ’ and ‘ to be not-so-and-so ’ mean the sameas 
the same or something different : e.g., whether ‘ not y» *"* 
to be white’ means the same as ‘ to be not-white.’ 

For it does not mean the same ; the negation of ‘ to 
be white ’ is not ‘to be not-white’ but ‘ not to be 
white.’ The explanation of this is as follows : 

“He can walk’ is to ‘he can not-walk’ as ‘ it is 
white ’ is to ‘ it is not-white,’ and as ‘ he understands 
the good ’ is to ‘ he understands the not-good.’ For 
there is no difference between ‘he understands the 
good ’ and ‘he is understanding of the good,’ nor is 
there between ‘ he can walk ’ and ‘ he is able to walk.’ 
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Hence the opposite statements, ‘he cannot walk,’ 
‘he is not able to walk,’ are also identical. If, then, 
‘he is not able to walk’ means the same as ‘he is 
able not to walk,’ these attributes will apply at the 
same time to the same subject (for the same person 
ean both walk and not walk, or is understanding both 
of the good and of the not-good). But an assertion 
and its opposite negation do not apply at the same 
time to the same subject. Therefore just as ‘ not 
to understand the good ’ and ‘ to understand the not- 
good ’ are not the same, so too ‘ to be not-good ’ and 
“not to be good’ are not the same ; for if one pair 
of corresponding terms in an analogical group is 
different, so is the other. Nor is ‘ to be not-equal’ 
the same as ‘not to be equal’; for the former, 
‘that which is not equal,’ has a definite subject, viz. 
the unequal; but the latter has none. For this 
reason everything is either equal or unequal, but not 
everything is either equal or not equal. 

Again, the statements ‘ the wood is not white ’ and 
‘it is not white wood ’ are not applicable to the same 
subject ; for if wood is not white, it will be wood, but 
that which is not white wood is not necessarily wood 
at all. Hence it is evident that ‘it is not-good ’ is 
not the negation of ‘it is good.’ If, then, either the 
assertion or the negation is true of every single thing, 
if the negation is not true, clearly the affirmation must 
in some sense be true. But every affirmation has a 
negation ; and therefore the negation of the affirma- 
tion in question is ‘ it is not not-good.’ 

Now these terms are related to one another as 
follows. Let A stand for ‘ to be good,’ B for ‘ not to 
be good,’ C for ‘ to be not-good ’ (this falls under B) 
and D for ‘ not to be not-good ’ (this falls under A). 
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Then either A or B will apply to everything, but they 
can never both apply to the same subject ; and either 
C or D will apply to everything, but they can never 
both apply to the same subject. Also B must apply 
to everything to which C applies. For if it is true to 
say ‘it is not-white,’ it is also true to say ‘ it is not 
white ’; since it is impossible that a thing should at 
the same time be white and not-white, or that wood 
should be not-white and white ; so that if the affirma- 
tion does not apply, the negation will. But C does 
not always apply to B ; for that which is not wood at 
all cannot be white wood either. Conversely then 
D will apply to everything to which A applies ; for 
either C or D must apply ; and since it is not possible 
to be at the same time not-white and white, D will 
apply ; for it is true to state of that which is white 
that it is not not-white. But A cannot be stated of 
all D; for it is not true to state of that which is not 
wood at all that it is A, t.e., that it is white wood. 
Hence D is true, but A, that it is white wood, is not 
true. It is clear that the combination AC too can 
never apply to the same subject, whereas both B and 
D may sometimes apply to the same subject. 

The relation of privative to positive terms in this 
system is similar. A stands for equal, B for not equal, 
C for unequal, D for not unequal. 

Also in the case of plural subjects to some members 
of which the same attribute applies while to others it 
does not apply, the negation can be predicated with 
equal truth: that not all things are white, or that 
not everything is white ; but that everything is not- 
white or that all things are not-white is false. Simi- 
larly the negation of ‘ every animal is white ’ is not 
“every animal is not-white ’ (for both statements are 
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false) but ‘not every animal is white.’ And since it 
is clear that ‘it is not-white’ and ‘it is not white’ 
differ in meaning, and that one is an affirmation and 
the other a negation, it is evident that the method of 
proof is not the same in both cases: viz. to prove the 
statement that whatever is an animal is not white, or 
may not be white, and the statement that it is true 
to say that it is not-white ; for this is what ‘ to be 
not-white’’ means. But the same method of proof 
applies to the statements that it is true to say that it is 
white, and that it is true to say that it is not-white ; 
for both are proved constructively by means of the 
first figure, since ‘it is true’ ranks with ‘it is’ 4; 
for the negation of ‘ it is true to call it white ’ is not 
‘it is true to call it not-white ’ but ‘ it is not true to 
call it white.’ If, then, it is to be true to say that 
whatever is a man is either cultured or not cultured, 
assume that whatever is an animal is either cultured 
or not cultured, and the proof is accomplished. 
‘ That whatever is a man is not cultured ’ is proved 
destructively by the three moods already described.’ 

In general when A and B are so related that they 
cannot apply at the same time to the same subject, 
yet one or other of them necessarily applies to every- 
thing ; and when C and D are similarly related, and 
A is a consequent of C, and the relation is not re- 
versible : then D will be a consequent of B, and this 
relation will not be reversible. Also A and D may 
apply to the same subject, but B and C cannot. 

(1) That B is a consequent of D is evident from the 
following proof. Since one or other of the terms C 
and D necessarily applies to everything, and C can- 
not apply to that to which B applies, because C implies 


> Celarent, Cesare and Camestres. 
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A, and A and B cannot both apply to the same sub- 
ject, it is evident that D will be a consequent of B. 
(2) Since the relation of C to A is not reversible, and 
either C or D applies to everything, A and D may 
apply to the same subject. B and C, however, cannot, 
because since A is implied by C, this gives us an im- 
possible result. Thus it is evident that the relation 
of B to D is also irreversible, since it is possible for 
D and A to apply at the same time. 

It happens sometimes in this arrangement of terms 
also that we are misled because we do not rightly 
select the opposites one or the other of which must 
apply to everything, e.g., as follows. ‘A and B can- 
not apply at the same time to the same subject ; but 
where one does not apply, the other must. Again, 
C and D are similarly related; and wherever C 
applies, A is implied ; then it will follow that where 
D applies B necessarily applies’ (which is false). 
‘ Let F be taken as the negation of A and B, and G 
as that of C and D. Then either A or F must apply 
to everything, since either the assertion or the nega- 
tion must so apply. Again, so must either C or G, 
since they are assertion and negation. Also A applies 
ex hypothesi where C applies. Hence G applies to every- 
thing to which F applies. Again, since one or other 
of the terms F and B applies to everything, and 
similarly with G and D, and since G is a consequent 
of F, B will also be a consequent of D ; for we know 
this. Then if A is a consequent of C, so also is B of 
D.’ But this is false ; for we saw that in terms so 
constituted the reverse consequential relation obtains. 
The explanation is that it is presumably not necessary 
that either A or F should apply to everything, nor 


* Of, 52b 413, 
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that either F or B should do so ; for F is not the nega- 
tion of A. The negation of the good is the not-good ; 
and the not-good is not identical with the neither 
good nor not-good. The same is true of C and D. 
In both cases two negations have been assumed for 
one term. 
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* i.e. premisses. Cf. 43 b 36. 
* Because the relation of subject and predicate is reversed. 
* Cf. 254 24. 
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I, We have now explained in how many figures a Boor Il. 
syllogism is effected ; also the nature and number of or eertoo: 
the premisses by which it is effected, and the circum- 1$* 48? 
stances and conditions by which it is governed. araumenrs. 
Further, we have explained what kind of attributes S°™7#7 
should be considered when one is refuting and when pipe ee 
one is establishing a proposition, and how to set xxi 
about the appointed task in every given method of 
approach ; and further by what means we are to 

arrive at the starting-points * proper to each case. 

Now some syllogisms being universal and some Soe 
particular, those which are universal always give wae ae 
more than one inference ; but whereas those parti- pies 
cular syllogisms which are affirmative give more than i 
one inference, those which are negative give only 
the conclusion. For all other premisses are convert- 
ible, but the particular negative premiss is not ; and 
the conclusion consists of an attribute predicated of 
a subject. Thus all other syllogisms give more than 
one result : e.g., if A has been proved to apply to all 
or some of B, B must also apply to some A; and if 
it has been proved that A applies to no B, then B 
applies to no A. This is a different conclusion from 
the former.’ But if A does not apply to some B, it 
does not follow that B also does not apply to some 
A; for it may apply to all.¢ 
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° Se. as middle term. 
* Waitz points out ad loc. that in Camestres nothing can be 
inferred about subordinates to the middle term. 
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This reason, then, is common to all syllogisms, both 
universal and particular; but with respect to uni- 
versal syllogisms it is also possible to give a different 
explanation. The same syllogism will hold good of 
all terms which are subordinate to the middle term 
or the conclusion, if these terms are placed respec- 
tively in the middle and in the conclusion. E£.g., if 
AB is a conclusion reached by means of C,* A must 
be stated of all terms which are subordinate to B or 
C. For if D is wholly contained in B, and B in A, 
D will also be contained in A. Again, if E is wholly 
contained in C, and C in A, E will also be contained 
in A. Similarly too if the syllogism is negative. In 
the second figure, however, the inference will only 
hold good of that which is subordinate to the con- 
clusion. E.g., if A applies to no B but to all C, the 
conclusion is that B applies to no C. Then if D is 
subordinate to C, it is evident that B does not apply 
to D. That it does not apply to terms subordinate 
to A is not shown by the syllogism, although B does 
not apply to E if Eis subordinate to A. But whereas 
it has been proved by the syllogism that B applies to 
no C, that B does not apply to A has been assumed 
without proof; so that it does not follow by the 
syllogism that B does not apply to E.? 

As for particular syllogisms, there will be no neces- 
sary inference concerning the terms subordinate to 
the conclusion (since no syllogism results when this 
premiss ° is taken as particular), but there will be 
one which holds good of all terms subordinate to the 
middle, only it will not be reached by the syllogism : 
e.g., if we assume that A applies to all B, and B to 


° The conclusion of the original syllogism, which now 
becomes the major. 
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© Except Baroco, Bocardo and Disamis (Waitz on 53 a 34). 
* 57 a 40-b 17. 
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some C; for there will be no inference concerning 
that which is subordinate to C, but there will be one 
with regard to that which is subordinate to B ; not, 
however, by the syllogism already effected. Simi- 
larly too with the other figures.? There will be no 
inference concerning that which is subordinate to 
the conclusion, but there will be one concerning the 
other subordinate, only not by the syllogism ; just 
as in the universal syllogisms the terms subordinate 
to the middle are proved, as we have seen, from a 
premiss which is undemonstrated. Thus either the 
principle will not apply in the former case, or it will 
apply here too. 

II. It is possible for the premisses by which the 
syllogism is effected to be both true, or both false, 
or one true and the other false. The conclusion, 
however, is true or false of necessity. Now it is 
impossible to draw a false conclusion from true 
premisses, but it is possible to draw a true conclusion 
from false premisses; only the conclusion will be 
true not as regards the reason but as regards the 
fact. It is not possible to infer the reason from false 
premisses ; why this is so will be explained later.® 

Firstly, then, that it is not possible to draw a false 
conclusion from true premisses will be clear from the 
following argument. If, when A is, B must be, then 
if B is not, A cannot be. Therefore if A is true, B 
must be true: otherwise it will follow that the same 
thing at once is and is not, which is impossible. (It 
must not be supposed that, because A has been 
posited as a single term, it is possible for any neces- 
sary inference to be drawn from any one assumption, 
for this is impossible. The necessary inference is the 
conclusion, and the fewest means by which this can 
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* i.e. contrary to the true premiss. C/. 54a 4. 
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be effected are three terms and two connecting 
relations or premisses.) If, then, it is true that A 
applies to everything to which B does, and that 
B applies where C does, A must apply where C 
does, and this cannot be false; otherwise the same 
attribute will at once apply and not apply. Thus 
although A is posited as a single term, it represents 
the conjunction of two premisses. Similarly too with 
negative syllogisms : it is impossible to prove a false 
conclusion from true premisses. 

It is possible to draw a true conclusion from false How true 
premisses not only when both premisses are false eeu 
but also when only one is false,—not either one in- EMU 
differently, but the second, that is if it is wholly premisses. 
false in the form in which it is assumed ; otherwise 
the falsity may belong to either premiss. 

Let A apply to the whole of C, but to no B; and a 
let B apply to no C. This is possible : e.g., ‘ animal’ as 
applies to no ‘stone’ and ‘stone’ applies to no Oy eth 
‘man.’ If, then, it is assumed that A applies to all premises 
B and B to all C, A will apply to all C. Thus the “** 
conclusion from premisses which are both false is 
true; for every man is an animal. Similarly too 
with the negative syllogism. For it is possible for 
both A and B to apply to no C, and yet for A to apply 
to all B; e.g., if the same terms as before are taken, 
with ‘ man ’ as the middle term ; for neither‘ animal’ 
nor ‘ man ’ applies to any stone, but ‘ animal ’ applies 
to every man. Thus if it is assumed that that which 
applies to all applies to none, and that which does 
not apply applies to all, although both premisses are 
false, the conclusion drawn from them will be true. 

A similar proof will also obtain if both premisses 
assumed are partly false. 
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If, however, only one of the premisses posited is “.) One 
false, when the first, e.g., AB, is wholly false, the False. 
conclusion will not be true ; but when BC is wholly 
false, the conclusion can be true. I mean by ‘ wholly 
false’ the contrary statement, i.e., if that which 
applies to none is assumed to apply to all, or vice versa. 

For let A apply to no B, and B to all C._ Then if the Major 
premiss BC which I assume is true, and the premiss false, minor 
AB is wholly false, t.e., A applies to all B, the con- true 
clusion cannot be true ; for ex hypothest A applies to 

no C, if A applies to nothing to which B applies, and 

B applies to all C. Similarly too if A applies to all 

B and B to all C, and the premiss BC which has been 

assumed is true, but the premiss AB is assumed in 

a form which is wholly false (viz., that A applies to 

nothing to which B applies): the conclusion will be 

false ; for A will apply to all C if A applies to every- 

thing to which B applies, and B applies to all C. 

Thus it is evident that when the first premiss assumed, 

whether affirmative or negative, is wholly false, and 

the other premiss is true, the conclusion which follows 

is not true ; but it will be true if the premiss assumed Major partly 
is not wholly false. For if A applies to all C and to B/S mn 
some B, and B applies to all C, as e.g. ‘ animal’ 

applies to every swan and to some ‘ white,’ and 

‘ white ’ applies to every swan ; and if it is assumed 

that A applies to all B and B to all C, A will apply to 

all C, which is true; for every swan is an animal. 
Similarly too supposing that AB is negative ; for it 

is possible for A to apply to some B but to no C, 

and for B to apply to all C: as, e.g., ‘ animal’ applies 

to some ‘ white’ but to no snow, but white applies 

to all snow. Supposing then that A is assumed to 

apply to no B, and B to all C, A will apply to no C. 
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But if the premiss AB which is assumed is wholly Major true, 
true, and BC is wholly false, we shall have a true ™inor 
conclusion. For there is no reason why A should false. 
not apply to all B and all C, while B applies to no 

C; as is the case with all species of a genus which 

are not subordinate one to another; for ‘ animal’ 

applies to both horse and man, but ‘ horse ’ applies 

tono man. Thus if A is assumed to apply to all B, 

and B to all C, the conclusion will be true, although 

the premiss BC is wholly false. 

Similarly too when the premiss AB is negative. 

For it is possible that A should apply to no B and to 
genus does not apply to the species of another genus. 
no C, and that B should apply to no C; as, e.g., a 
For ‘ animal ’ applies neither to music nor to medicine, 
nor does music apply to medicine. If, then, it is 
assumed that A applies to no B but B applies to all 
C, the conclusion will be true. 

Also if the premiss BC is not wholly but only major true, 
partly false, the conclusion will again be true. For pinorpartly 
there is no reason why A should not apply to the ~ 
whole of both B and C, while B applies to some C ; 
as,é.g., the genus applies both to the species and to 
the differentia ; for ‘animal’ applies to every man 
and to everything that walks on land, while ‘ man’ 
applies to some things which walk on land, but 
not to all. Supposing, then, that A is assumed to 
apply to all B, and B to all C, A will apply to all C; 
which, as we have seen, is true. 

Similarly too if the premiss AB is negative. For 
it is possible for A to apply to no B and to no C, and 
yet for B to apply to some C ; as, e.g., the genus does 
not apply to the species and differentia of another 
genus; for ‘ animal’ applies neither to ‘ thought’ 
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0 pevroe Brat ro TP zdpyew, ofov ro howe drOpurtw 
per marti Urdpyer Acuxw S€ tii ody Ereta, d 8" 
arfpwros Tiwi Acuxw@ Urdpyer war ee péaov 
teOervtos Tod dvpuszov Andbein tro A pndevi to B 
Umdpxew 70 5€ Bruit ra VP badpyew, adnbes €ora 

+o oupmépacpa yevdovs ovens GAns THs AB mpo- 
Tdoews. 

Kai ef éri re Yevdns 7 AB mporaais, €oras to 
oupTepagpa dAnbes: oddev yap xwAver to A Kai 
7@ B xa 7d Twi Umdpxew, Kat 76 B Te DP roi 
Umdpyew, olov To C@ov tut KaA@ Kat Tui peyddky, 
Kal 76 KaAoy Tui peydAw omdpyew. dv obv Andy 

7 dAgdocs] oAns dAndots nf, Bekker. 
 otv] ov errore preli Bekker. 
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nor to ‘ speculative,’ whereas ‘ thought’ applies to 
some of that which is speculative. Supposing, then, 
that A is assumed to apply to no B, and B to all C, 
A will apply to no C; and this, as we have seen, is 


In the case of particular syllogisms it is possible fede ys 
for the conclusion to be true both (i.) when the first logisms. 
premiss is wholly false and the other is true; and 
(ii.) when the first premiss is partly false and the 
other is true ; and (iii.) when the former is true and 
the latter partly false ; and (iv.) when both are false. 

For (i.) there is no reason why A should not apply to Major 
no B but to some C, while B applies to some C, as, ee rilube 
e.g., animal’ applies to no snow but to some ‘ white,’ te. 
and ‘snow ’ applies to some ‘ white.’ Supposing, 
then, that ‘ snow ’ is posited as the middle term, and 
‘animal ’ as the first, and it is assumed that A applies 

to the whole of B and B to some C, AB is wholly 
false, but BC is true, and the conclusion is true. 
Similarly too when the premiss AB is negative. For 

it is possible for A to apply to the whole of B and 

not to apply to some C, and yet for B to apply to 
some C, as, e.g., ‘ animal’ applies to every man, but 

is not a consequent of some ‘ white,’ and ‘man’ 
applies to some ‘ white’; so that if ‘ man’ is posited 

as the middle term, and it is assumed that A applies 

to no B and B applies to some C, the conclusion will 

be true although the premiss AB is wholly false. 

(ii.) Also, if the premiss AB is partly false, the Major partly 
conclusion can be true. For there is no reason why {yo 7 
A should not apply both to some B and to some C, 
while B applies to some C ; as, e.g.,‘ animal’ applies 
to some ‘ beautiful’ and some ‘ large,’ and ‘ beauti- 
ful’ applies to some ‘large.’ Thus if A is assumed 
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ssa 7d A mavri 7a B xai ro B tui to T, 7 pev AB 
mporaas éni re Wevdns € fora, 7% 5€ Br aAnOrjs, wal 
76 oupT€pacpa aAnbes. dpoiws 5€ xal orepy tuts 
obons THs AB “Tpotdaews: oi yap avroi Spot 
égovrat Kat woauTurs wetpevot 7 pos TH anodegiv. 
5 HaAw a7 Bey AB aAnbis 7 5é Br pevdys, 
adn bes fora TO ovpnépaopa. ovder yap xwdver 
to A ram pev B ddw brapyew rq be r Twi, Kal TO 
B To D pndevi Urapyew, olov Sarov UK hey may- 
vi peAave Be Tut, KUKVOS be ovdei padan: wot” 
AndBecn navti tw Bro A xai ro B twit r@ TP, aAn- 
w Bés Eorat 76 ovpTépacpa pevdois évros ro6 BI. 
‘Opotus b€ Kai OTEpTTUXTs Aap Bavopdyns THis 
AB MpoTacews. éyyepet yap 70 A tm pev B py- 
Set ra bE TP ravi HN Urdpyew, 70 pevror B pndevi 
tT I, ofov 716 yévos trav €€ dou vyévous eer 
Kai Th oupBeByxdre Tois avrov eideat* TO yep Caov 
is apiOuer pev odderi ¢ Urdpxer | Acuxa Be rot ot, 6 8 
apiByds ovderi Acuna: day obv pdaov re07 6 apOuos, 
cai Angéy ro pev A pnderi 7 B ro b€ B rwi rd 
lr, 7o A rwi td PT ovy sel, a orep ty Be og 
cat 4 per AB mporaas adn 7s, 7 5€ B Ss 
t% Kai ef ext re Yevdis 7 AB pevdns 5é wai ey bi 
€orat To ovpmépaopa cinbés. oohey yap kwAve 
To A r@® B rw nai ta VP Tut tmapxew éxarte| 
vo 8¢ B pndevi 7d TP, olow ef evartiov To B cc) 
apdw dé ovpBeBnxdra Ta avT@ yever To yap tGor 
Twi AevKa Kai Tort peAase Srdpxet, Aeuxov 3 
2 ovderi peda. éav obv And¢On ro A navi ra@ B Kai 
ro Bruistad I, adnOés €orat to ovprépacpa. Kai 
orepnrixns € AapBavoperns tis AB woavrws- ot 
1 sui od Philoponus (7), Jenkinson: ruv codd. 
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to apply to all B and B to some C, the premiss AB 
will be partly false, but BC will be true, and the con- 
clusion will be true. Similarly too if the premiss AB 
is negative ; the terms will be the same and will be 
related in the same way for the purpose of the proof. 

(iii.) Again, if AB is true and BC false, the con- Major trae, 
clusion can be true. For there is no reason why A” 
should not apply to the whole of B and to some C, 
while B applies to no C ; as,e.g., ‘animal’ applies to 
every swan and to some‘ black,’ and ‘ swan ’ applies 
to no ‘ black’; so that supposing that A is assumed 
to apply to all B and B to some C, the conclusion will 
be true although BC is false. 

Similarly too if the premiss AB is negative. For 
it is possible for A to apply to no B and not to apply 
to some C, while B applies to noC; as,e.g., a genus 
does not apply to a species from another genus, and 
does not apply to some of an accident to its own 
species ; for ‘animal’ applies to no ‘ number’ and 
does not apply to some ‘white,’ and ‘ number’ 
applies to no ‘ white.’ Thus if‘ number ’ is taken as 
the middle term, and A is assumed to apply to no B, 
and B to some C, A will not apply to some C; which, 
as we have seen, is true. The premiss AB is true, 
and BC is false. 

(iv.) The conclusion can also be true if AB is partly Both. 
false and BC is also false. For there is no reason Puss 
why A should not apply to some of both B and C, 
while B applies to no C; e.g., if B is contrary to C, 
and both are accidents of the same genus; for 
‘animal’ applies to some ‘ white ’ and some ‘ black,’ 
but ‘white’ applies to no ‘black.’ Thus if A is 
assumed to apply to all B, and B to some C, the con- 
clusion will be true. So too if the premiss AB is 
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65a 
yap avroi dpot Kai woavrws reOrjcovras mpos THY 
anddeckwv. 
Kai apdordépwy 5€ pevdiv otodv fora ro 
% ovpmépacpa adnbés: éyxwpet yap 70 A te pev B 
pydevi rm 8€ Po rat dmapyew, 70 perro. pndevi 
7® T, olov 16 yévos tq €£ aAXou yévous cBee Kai 
T® oupBeBnxore Trois eieou Tois atroo: Caov yap 
dp Opa pev obdert Acuna S€ tui bmdpye, Kal 6 
apOos ovdert Acung. €av ovv Ando To A Tayi 
Bra B wai ro Brevi ro T, 10 pew cvprdpacpa 
dAnbes, al 5¢€ Tpordoeis uh pevdeis. 
‘Opoiws 3€ Kal OTE py TURTS ovens Tis AB. ovdev 
yap xwaAvet To A Ta pev B orw Umdpyew ra be 1 
TH HD Uadpyew, pnde to B pnpevi 27) rT, olov 
Sqov KUixvy pév TavTi pédare be Twi ovx Urdpyet, 
© KvKvos 8 ovderi pédave: wor Andetn To A 
55> pndert ra B 7d 8 B Tui m7 r, to A twit ta To 
Undpyet. TO pév ov ovprdpacpa dAnbes, ai oh 
mporaces pevdeis. 
IT. "Ev d€ 7 peéow oxypare TayvTws eyxwpd 
bia pevdsav GAnbés ovMoyisacbat, Kai dpporépw 
5 Tay Tpotacewy dAwY eoBaw AapBaroperww [xai 
énl te éxarépas]},' Kai THs pev adnbots ris Se 
pevdois ovens oAns, Gnorepacoby evdobts TiBe- 
pens, Kai ef dpudorepat én ve pe cis, Kai et 7) 
prev amrAas adn bi)s 7 7 3 én re pevdis, Kai € 7 pev 
ody pevdys 7 7, 8° emi re aAnOns, xat €v tots xallodAou 
10 Kal én Tay ev pepe avMoytopev. 
Ei yap to A tm pev B prdevi trapye td 5é T 
1 wat... éxardpas omittenda ci. Jenkinson. 
* These words, if not inserted by error in anticipation of 
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taken as negative ; the terms will be the same and 
will be posited in the same relation for the purpose 
of the proof. 

The conclusion can also be true when both pre- 
misses are false. For it is possible for A to apply to 
no B but to some C, while B applies to no C ; as, e.g., 

a genus does not apply to a species from another 
genus, but applies to an accident of its own species ; 
for ‘ animal’ applies to no ‘number’ but to some 
‘white,’ and ‘ number ’ applies to no ‘ white.’ Thus if 
A is assumed to apply to all B and B to some C, the con- 
clusion will be true although both premisses are false. 

Similarly too if AB is negative; for there is no 
reason why A should not apply to the whole of B 
and yet not apply to some C, while B applies to no 
C; as,e.g.,‘ animal’ applies to every swan but does 
not apply to some ‘ black,’ while ‘ swan’ applies to 
no ‘ black’; so that supposing A to be assumed to 
apply to no B, and B to apply to some C, A does 
not apply to some C. Thus the conclusion is true 
although the premisses are false. 

III. In the middle figure it is possible to reach a Second 
true conclusion by false premisses in every combina- (S'jxi. 
tion : (i.) if both premisses are wholly false ; [if each versal 
is partly false ;]@ (ii.) if one is true and the other plggeer e 
wholly false, whichever is falsely assumed ; (iii.) if 
both are partly false; (iv.) if one is absolutely true 
and the other partly false ; and if one is wholly false 
and the other partly true \—both in universal and 
in particular syllogisms. 

(i.) If A applies to no B but to all C,as, e.g., animal’ Both 


premisses. 


the wording in ch. iv, are at least tautologous with (iii.), and 
spoil the analysis. 
> This case is not treated in the discussion which follows. 
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mari, ofov laov rBw nev ovdevi 0: Crm 8e mavri, 


éav evarriws teAdow al mpordacs cai AndO7 73 
A T® joey B marti tay be T ppbot én evden ddAwv 
Tay Tpotdaewy dAnBes €grat 70 oupndpacpa. 
1s Gpoiws 8€ Kai «i Ta ev B zavri r@ 5€ T pnderi 
UTapyet 79 A é yap | avros €otat ovMoyiopss. 
IldAw ef 9 pev (répa oly pevdis 7 ue ro ér¢pa oAy 
dAnbr)s ovder yap: xwave. vo A xai 7@ B xai rm r 
marrt Urdpyew, 79 pevrot B pendent or) r, olov TO 
yévos Tois HN tn’ ddnda cideow: 76 yap Cov wal 
20 imma marti Kai arépurmer, Kai otdeis dvépumos 
imzos. éav otv AndOy 16 Cov 7H prev rravti rH Se 
pdert Urdpyer, 1) pew oAn pevdns éoras } e oAy 
aAnOrs, Kai to ovprépacpa aAnOés mpos dmoTe- 
pwotv teOdvtos Tob orepytiKot. 
Kai « 1 étépa ent 7 pevdys 7 8 érépa oAn 
as aAn this. eyxwpet yap 70 Ata perv B rv drape 
ta 8é VP xavti, ro parrot B paderi ta I’, olov Caov 
Neved prev tui xopaxs b€ marti, kal 76 Aeuxev 
ovderi KOpaxt. €av ovv Andoq 76 A rd pev B 
pndevt ra b€ T oAw trapyew, 7 per AB mporaats 
émi te evdis 7 8° AT Sdn dAnOrs, Kai ro ovpre- 
%0 pacha aAn bes. Kat petarepévou be Tou orepn- 
TiKOU woavTws: dua yap Tw auTayv Ope 7, amd- 
Seis. Kai ef ) Katadatixy mpotacs em re 
yevdns 7 S€ aTepytixn GAn aAnOrys. ovdev yap 
cwdver To A tam pev B rai drapyew tm b€ To 
1) tardpyew, Kai 70 B ypnderi ra VT, olov To (@ov 
gs AevK@ Hey Tiwi mirTy é ovdeud, Kai 70 XevKov 


ovdepa mitt: war’ éav Andby 76 A dAw tH B 
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applies to no ‘stone ’ but to all ‘ horse,’ if the pre- wally 
misses are taken in the contrary sense and A is ae 
assumed to apply to all B but to no C, although the 
premisses are wholly false, the conclusion from them 

can be true. Similarly too if A applies to all B but 

to no C; for we shall get the same syllogism. 

(ii.) So again if one premiss is wholly false and the 16 fae wholly 
other wholly true; for there is no reason why A one true 
should not apply to all of both B and C, while B Premiss. 
applies to no C ; as, e.g., a genus applies to co-ordinate 
species ; for ‘ animal ’ applies both to every horse 
and to every man, and no man is a horse. Thus if 
‘animal’ is assumed to apply to all of the one and to 
none of the other, one premiss will be wholly true 
and the other wholly false, and the conclusion will 
be true, to whichever of the two terms the negative 
is attached. 

(iv.) So too if one premiss is partly false and the One partly 
other wholly true. For it is possible for A to apply 2s¢,208 
to some B and to all C, while B applies to no C; as, premiss. 
e.g., animal’ applies to some ‘ white ’ and to every 
crow, and ‘ white’ applies to no crow. Thus if A 
is assumed to apply to no B but to the whole of C, 
the premiss AB will be partly false, and AC will be 
wholly true, and the conclusion will be true. Simi- 
larly too if the negative is transposed? ; for the proof 
will be effected through the same terms. So too if 
the affirmative premiss is partly false and the negative 
wholly true. For there is no reason why A should 
not apply to some B and yet not apply at all to C, 
while B applies to no C; as, e.g., ‘ animal’ applies 
to some ‘ white ’ but to no pitch, and ‘ white ’ applies 
to no pitch ; so that if A is assumed to apply to the 


@ i.¢., if the minor premiss is negative. 
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imdpyew ra be T pydevi, 7 bev AB éni re evdis, 
7 8 AT’ 5An dAnOyjs, Kai 70 oupmépagpa aAn bes. 
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gers, ém TT pevdeis, ro b¢€ _oupmépagpa aAnbés. 
Gpotws be cai perareecans Tis arepntinis dia rey 
auray opwr. 

8 Pave poy 8é nai éni trav ev pepe ovMoytopdv: 
oder yap xwdver 76 A r@ pev B mavri rh 5¢ 1 
Twit trdpxew, cai 76 Bre I ree BHO omdpyew, olov 
Cov Tavti dvO parry deve bé avi, dv purmos be 
tut Aevad ovy Undpfer. dav obv 78H ro A re pev 

10 B pndei trdpyew re 8é PF roi imdpyew,  pev 
xaB6dou mpdraais dAn Yevdys, 1 8° ev pdper dAn rs, 
Kai 76 oupmdpagpa aAnds. 

‘Qoatrws bé Kai raragarixts AapPavoperns 
AB: eyxwpel yap 76 A 7@ pév B pydei ™@ aa 
Twi By Undpxev, cai 76 Bre LT roi py Umdpxew, 

15 oloy TO SGov ovdert aynixy, Aeuxd 5é ret ovx 
Umapxet," Kal To difuxov ovx brdpte Twi Aeux@. 
éay ovv 78 To A Tw pev B mavri 7 Se T svi ph 
Umdpyew, 7 pev AB mpéraats % xaOdAov oAn 
pevdns, 7 5€ AD aAntys, wai 7d cvprépacpa 
adnbes. 

Kat rijs pév xabdAou adnbois reBeions ris 8° ev 

20 pepe Wevdois. ovdev yap kwAvet 76 A pire Te B 


1 ody trdpye m, Bekker: o¢ C*, Jenkinson: om. ABC! 
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whole of B but to no C, AB will be partly false and 
AC wholly true, and the conclusion will be true. 

(iii.) The conclusion can also be true if both pre- Both 
misses are partly false. For it is possible for A to Se 
apply to some of both B and C, while B applies to no 
C; as, eg., ‘animal’ applies to some ‘ white ’ and 
some ‘black,’ but ‘white’ applies to no ‘ black.’ 
Thus if A is assumed to apply to all B but to no C, 
both premisses are partly false, but the conclusion is 
true. Similarly too if the negative premiss is trans- 
posed,? the proof being effected through the same 
terms. 

It is evident that the same also holds good of (2) Par- 
particular syllogisms. For there is no reason why Seiad 
A should not apply to all B and some C, while B does “) mole 
not apply to some C; aS, €.8-5, ‘animal’ applies to fle, minor 
every man and to some ‘ white,’ but ‘ man ’ will not '" 
apply to some ‘ white.” Thus if A is taken to apply 
to no B but to some C, the universal premiss is wholly 
false, but the particular premiss is true, and so is the 
conclusion. 

Similarly too if the premiss AB is taken as 
affirmative ; for it is possible for A to apply to no B, 
and not to apply to some C, and for B not to apply 
to some C; as, e.g., ‘animal’ applies to nothing 
inanimate and does not apply to some ‘ white,’ and 
‘inanimate ’ will not apply to some ‘ white.’ Thus 
if A is taken to apply to all B and not to apply to 
some C, the universal premiss AB will be wholly 
false, but AC will be true, and the conclusion will be 
true too. 

So too if the universal premiss is true and the (1) Major | 
particular premiss false. For there is no reason why false. 

* Cf. previous note. 
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2 ob marti mel: war’ av Andby to A Te pev B dlp 
trapyew ta de T tut pn drapyew, 7 ev KaBodAov 
mpotaats adnbys 7 8° ev pepe Pevdys, to dé 
ouprépacpa aAnbes. 

@avepov b€ wat ore &€ audorépwy pevdav éoras 
TO gupTépaopa adn bes, ettep évddxerat 7d A xal 
7H B wai rH T Sdqy" imdpxew, 70 Hévrow B tet a 

wT py éxecba. Andbévros yap Tob A 7a pe i 
pyderi rm b€ PT rai mdpyxew, ai pev mpordcas 
Gpdorepat pevdeis, to be ovprépaopa adn Oes. 

“‘Opotws d€ Kai Kam yopintjs ovons Tis xabodou 
Tporagews Tis. 8 ev pepe OTEpT TITS. eyxwpe 
yap To Ate bev B pydert Te dé P mavri ézeobu, 

«0 kai to B rwit 7a T py brapyew, olov C@ov ém- 
oTED prev ovdenid avOpumw d5€ mavri énerat, 7 3 

wdemoTHUN Ov marti avOpwTw. éav obv Andby TO 

Tw@ pév B odAw trdpyew td S€ T rewi oy EreoPat, 
ai peéev xpordces yevdeis, to 5€ cvprépacpa 
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1 Cdw) rd per Dw ro be pyderi fort. Boethius, ci. Jenkinson. 
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A should not be a consequent of none of either B or 
C, while B does not apply to some C ; as, e.g., ‘ animal’ 
applies to no number or inanimate thing, and 
number is not a consequent of some inanimate things. 
Thus if A is taken to apply to no B but to some C, the 
conclusion and the universal premiss will be true, 
although the particular premiss will be false. 

Similarly too if the universal premiss is taken as 
affirmative. For it is possible for A to apply to the 
whole of both B and C, and yet for B not to be a 
consequent of some C: as,e.g., the genus applies to 
the species and the differentia ; for ‘ animal ’ applies 
to every man and to all ‘ that which walks on land,’ 
but ‘man’ does not apply to everything that walks 
on land ; so that if A is assumed to apply to the whole 
of B but not to apply to some C, the universal premiss 
will be true and the particular false, but the con- 
clusion will be true. 

It is evident also that the conclusion drawn from (ii.) Both 
premisses which are both false can be true, since it is Riva 
possible for A to apply to the whole of both B and 
C, and yet for B not to be a consequent of some C, 
For if A is assumed to apply to no B but to some C, 
both premisses will be false, but the conclusion will 
be true. 

Similarly too if the universal premiss is affirmative 
and the particular negative. For it is possible for 
A to be a consequent of no B but of all C, and for B 
not to apply to some C: as,e.g., ‘animal’ is a con- 
sequent of no ‘knowledge’ but of all ‘man,’ and 
‘knowledge ’ is not a consequent of all‘ man.’ Thus 
if A is assumed to apply to the whole of B, but not 
to be a consequent of some C, the premisses will be 
false, but the conclusion will be true. 
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IV. In the last figure too it will be possible to Third figure. 
reach a true conclusion by means of false premisses : $2.31" 
(i.) when both premisses are wholly false, (ii.) when syllogisms. 
each of them is partly false, (iii.) when one is wholly 
true and the other wholly false, (iv.) when one is 
partly false and the other wholly true; and vice 
versa; and in all other possible combinations of 
premisses. For (i.) there is no reason why, although (.) Both 
neither A nor B applies to any C, A should not apply Wholly 
to some B: as, e.g., neither ‘man’ nor ‘ that which ‘se. 
walks on land’ is a consequent of anything in- 
animate, yet ‘man’ applies to some things which 
walk on land. Thus if A and B are assumed to 
apply to all C, the premisses will be wholly false, but 
the conclusion will be true. Similarly too if one 
premiss is negative and the other affirmative. For 
it is possible for B to apply to no C, and A to all C, 
and for A not to apply to some B: as, e.g., ‘ black’ 
applies to no swan, and ‘ animal’ to every swan, and 
‘animal’ does not apply to everything black; so 
that if B is assumed to apply to all C, and A to no C, 

A will not apply to some B ; and the conclusion will be 
true although the premisses are false. 

(ii.) So too if each of the premisses is partly false, (ii) Both 
the conclusion can be true. For there is no reason Partly: tali, 
why both A and B should not apply to some C, while 
A applies to some B : as,e.g.,‘ white ’ and ‘ beautiful’ 
apply to some ‘ animal,’ and ‘ white ’ to some ‘ beauti- 
ful.’ Thus if A and B are taken to apply to all C, 
the premisses will be partly false, but the conclusion 
will be true. Similarly too if AC is taken as negative. 

For it is quite possible that A should not apply to 
some C, and B should apply to some C, and A should 
not apply to all B: as,e.g., ‘white’ does not apply 
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66> 
90 ofov ro AevKov Twi Seow ovy imdpye, td be xadov 


Twit imdpyet, Kai 70 AevKov od mavTi KaAd: Gor’ 
av Ang¢Oy ro pev A pndevi te TV rd 6€ B wavri, 
dudorepat plev al wporacets exi re Pevdeis, 7d Se 
oupmépacpa aAnbes. 

Qoavrws be Kai THs pev oAns pevdoos Tis 3 
oAns adn Bois AapBaroperys. dyxwpe yap Kal 70 

s A xai To B Farti TH I éxec@ai, 70 pévror A revit 
™] B BY Undpyey, olov (a@ov Kai Aeunov mavti 
KUxvw €neTat, TO pévror Sov ov mavti umdpye 
Neves. teOdvrwy ov pwv tourwy day Ann TO 
pe B Aw to T undp ev TO be A GAw py Urapyew, 
” Hey BI oAn €arat adntrys 1, 3¢ AL’ GAn wevbie, 

«0 Kai TO ovpmépacpa adnbes. opotus bé Kai ay 70 
per BD petdos ro 5¢ AL aAnGes: of yap avrot dpor 

b7 a mpos THY aroberkev (udAav, xvevos, ddvyov].' dAAa 
wai ef dpddrepae Aap Bavou-ro karagatixac: ovdey 
yap kwAver 70 pev B marti re [’ éxea8a, 76 eA 
oAw By Undpxay, wai 70 A rut 7 B tmdpxeyv, 
tolov Kixrw (peer) marti Cwov, péAay s ovderi 
KUKVO, Kat TO Haar irapye Tot Syrq wor’ ay 
And6y 16 A xai 70 B zavri ta TV tra ae uy pev 
br oAn aAnOns 1 dé AP An pe S, Kai TO 
ovprépacpa aAnbes. Gpotws be Kal ms AT 
Andbeians aAnfovs: Sia yap TaY atrav Cpwv 7 
amrodetkis. 

10 FdAuw rijs perv GAns aAnfots avons tis 8 exit 
yevdors. éyywpet yap to pev B mavri ra I on, 
yew ro bé A twi, nai to A tui 7& B, olov dirrouw 

1 secl. Waitz. * om. Bnfu, Boethius, Waits. 


* These are not the same terms as before; they are derived 
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to some animals, and ‘ beautiful’ applies to some, 
and ‘ white ’ does not apply to everything beautiful ; 
so that if A is assumed to apply to no C, and B to 
all C, both premisses will be partly false, but the 
conclusion will be true. 

(iii.) So too if one premiss is wholly false and the (ii.) One 
other wholly true. For it is possible for both A and shelly (else 
B to be consequents of all C, and yet for A not to Premiss. 
apply to some B: as, e.g., ‘animal’ and ‘ white’ are 
consequents of all ‘swan,’ yet ‘animal’ does not 
apply to everything white. Thus these terms being 
posited, if it is assumed that B applies but A does 
not apply to the whole of C, BC will be wholly true 
and AC wholly false, and the conclusion will be true. 
Similarly too if BC is false and AC true; the same 
terms [black—swan—inanimate] ¢ will serve for the 
purpose of proof. So too if both premisses are 
assumed as affirmative. For there is no reason why, 
while B is a consequent of all C, and A does not 
apply to the whole of C, A should not apply to some 
B: as, e.g., ‘animal’ applies to every swan, ‘ black * 
to no swan, and ‘ black ’ to some animals ; so that if 
A and B are assumed to apply to all C, BC will be 
wholly true, and AC wholly false, and the conclusion 
will be true. Similarly if the premiss AC which we 
assume is true ; for the proof will be effected by means 
of the same terms. 

(iv.) So again when one premiss is wholly true and Gv.) One 
the other partly false. For it is possible for B to Cay 
apply to all C, and A to some C, and for A to apply Premiss. 
to some B: as, e.g., ‘ biped’ applies, but ‘ beautiful’ 


(according to the scholiast on 189 a 5-11) from the lost com- 
mentary of Alexander, who saw that a fresh set of examples 
was needed. 
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pev mavti avo perme, xaAdv 8’ ov mavri, nai ré 
xahov Twi bizrode indp €t. édv otv X wai 70 
A «ai 73 B odw 7) I imdpyetw, 7] I oAn 


1s aAnOns 7 be AL’ éxt Te pevdys, ro be ovpTépacpa 
aAnbés. Spotws &€ wai tis péev AT adnbods rijs 5é 
Br pevdods ent ri ca lO perarebévruw 
yap Tay aura pw €oTa 7) am derkis. wat ris 
pev OTEpNTiKis THs bé oppor aril xRs ovens. rel 
yap éyxuper To pev B ody ty T tnd Key To be A 
20 Twit, Kat oray ourws é€xwow ov mavtt TH B ro A, 
€av Andby 70 pév B Aw 7H T° brdpyew 7d 5e A 
pndevt, 7) ev orepyTixn emi Te Pevdns, 7) 8 érépa 
GAn aAnOys xai to Guprdpagpa. mddAw ere 5¢- 
Secxrat re Tod prev A pndevi undp 7 I’ rob 
3 dé B Tet eyxwpet ro A tui rw iB 1) tndpxew, 
davepov Ort Kai THs pe AP OAs A Bobs ovens 
ays 6€ BE ent 7 pevdors éyyupet 7d ovpmépagpa 
elvat aAnOés. dav yop dydbp 38 ev A proevi rae 
r 76 be B a Ras pev AT ody ‘Dybis se BI 
€mi te pevd 
Davepov aH! Kai emi tiv év péper ovMoytopay 
go ort TravTws fora. dca Pevdav aAn bes. of yap avroi 
Spot Antréot Kai Grav xabdAov wow al mpordacs, 
ot Bev €év Tois KatTiyopixois KaTnyopixol, oi 8’ ev 
Tois oTepyTeKois oTepyTixol. obdey yap drape per 
pndevi dmapxorros mavti Aafeiv umdpxew, wat TH 
Bs imdpxovtos xabodov AaBeiv v tmdpxew mpos THY Ta 
opwy éxBeow. Spotws be Kai éri TaY OTEpyTiKwY. 
Davepor obv Ort av pev FTO ovpmépagpa peddos, 
dvayn €€ dv 6 Aoyos pevdy elvar H mavTa H Ena, 


1 89 scripsi: 32 
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does not apply, to all ‘ man,’ and ‘ beautiful ’ applies 
to some ‘biped.’ Thus if both A and B are assumed 
to apply to the whole of C, BC will be wholly true, 
and AC partly false, but the conclusion will be true. 
Similarly too if the assumed premiss AC is true and 
BC is partly false ; the proof can be effected by a 
rearrangement of the same terms. So too if one 
premiss is negative and the other affirmative. For 
since it is possible for B to apply to the whole and A 
to some of C, and when the terms are thus related 
A does not apply to all B, if B is assumed to apply to 
the whole and A to none of C, the negative premiss 
will be partly false, but the other will be wholly true, 
and the conclusion will be true. Again, since it has 
been shown ¢ that when A applies to no C and B to 
some C, it is possible for A not to apply to some B, 
it is evident that when AC is wholly true and BC 
partly false, it is still possible for the conclusion to 
be true. For if A is assumed to apply to no C, and 
B to all C, AC will be wholly true and BC partly false. 

It is evident, then, that in the case of particular 
syllogisms also it will be possible under any conditions ° 
to reach a true conclusion by means of false premisses. 
For the same terms are to be assumed as when the 
premisses are universal : affirmative terms in affirma- 
tive and negative in negative syllogisms. For it 
makes no difference to the positing of the terms 
whether we assume that that which applies to none 
applies to all, or that that which applies to some 
applies universally. Similarly too in the case of 
negative syllogisms. 

Thus it is evident that whereas if the conclusion 
is false the grounds of the argument, either all or 


* 54a. 
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a 
ee aAnbes, ov avayxn aAdnBes elvas ovre ti 
obre mavra, GAN’ €ore _Bndevos ovTos aAn bots Tov 
wey TH avMoyiopdr To oupTépacpa Spoiws elvat 
57> ddnbes, ov wn €€ ardynns. aizvov 8 ors drav bvo 
xn ovrw mpos aAAnAa ware Bardpou Ovros é€ 
dvayxns elvat Bdrepor, rovrou pn Gvros pév ovde 
Oarepov & éarat, Gyros 3° ovx avayny elvat Oarepoy. 
Tov é° avrou 6vTos Kat it) ovros advvarov e€ 
avayxns elvar ro adto. Adyw 8° ofov rob A ovros 
Aevxod 70 B elvae pedya €£ dvayxns, Kal py dvros 
Aevxov tod A ro B clvar peya avayn7s. oray 
yap tovdi avros Aevxod tov A rodi dvdyxy heya 
elvat to 2B, peyddou b¢ tov B 6vros vo TP py 
Acuxov, dvayxn, ef 7a A dAevxov, ro T H elvas 
10 Aevxoy. Kai orav d00 6vTwy Barépov Ovros avdy 
Barepov elvat, Totrov _) Svros dvdynn To A py 
elvac. rod 57 B Hn OvT0s peyddou to A ovy oléy 
Te Aevxov elvac. tod b€ A py ovros Acvxod, et 
avdyxn to B peya elvat, ovpsBatr ven €€ drdyxns Tou 
B peyadov BN, Ovtos avro To B clvas péya. Tobro 
15 e advvarov: e yap To B BY) éore péya, To A ovx 
€arat Aevxov ef avayKys. et ody py ovTos TovTou 
Aevxod ro B €orar péya, cupfaive, ef ro B py 
€or péya, elvar peya, ws dia Tprov. 
V. To &€ xixdAw nai &€€ adArnAwy delxvvabal ears 
To Sia Tob oupTEepdopatos Kai Tob avdmadw TH 
%0 KaTnyopia THY érépay AaBovra mpdéracw ovpTeEpd- 
vacfat tHv Aon, Hv éAauBavev év Bardpw ava- 
Aoytopa: olov ef Eder Seigar ote 76 A tH VP ravri 


o 


® t.¢. premiss, 
* Because A stands for the conjunction of two premisses ; 
of. 34 a 16-24. 
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some of them, must be false, when the conclusion is can yield 
true, it is not necessary for all or any of the grounds égnelusion, 
to be true ; but even when no part ¢ of the syllogism 
is true it is possible—although it does not necessarily 
follow—that the conclusion should be true. The 
reason for this is that when two things are so inter- 
related that when the first is the second must be, 
when the second is not, neither will the first be ; but 
when the second is, the first need not necessarily be. 
For it is impossible that the same thing should 
necessarily be whether the same determining factor 
does or does not apply. I mean, for example, that 
it is impossible that B should necessarily be great 
both when A is white and when A is not white. For 
when, if this particular thing A is white, this par- 
ticular thing B must be great, and if B is great C 
cannot be white, then if A is white, C cannot be 
white. And when, if the former of two things is, 
the latter must be, if the latter is not, the former, A, 
cannot be. Then when B is not great, A cannot be 
white. But if when A is not white B must be great, 
it follows of necessity that when B is not great B 
itself ts great. But this is impossible ; for if B is 
not great, A will necessarily not be white. Thus if 
B is to be great when A is not white, it follows that 
if B is not great, it is great, just as though the proof 
were effected by three terms.® 

V. Circular or reciprocal proof consists in using Method of 
the conclusion and the simple conversion of one Snivricsl’ 
premiss to demonstrate the remaining premiss, which Proof. 
was assumed in the original syllogism; as if, for 
example, supposing that it was required to prove 
that A applies to all C, and this had been proved by 


¢ i.e. the premiss with subject and predicate interchanged. 
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Urdpyet, cdece 5€ dua rob B, wadw ef Seuxvdor Ste 


70 A rw B trapyet, AaBwr 76 pev A rd TP brdpyew 
ro 8¢ I 7 B, wai ro A 7a B (zporepow 8 avd- 
2s madw eAafe ro Bra VT brapyew): 7 el ore rd Bro T 
Set Seifar Urapyov, ei AdPor ro A xara rob T, 6 
qv aupmépaopa, to 5€ B xara rob A tmdpyew 
(xporepov 8° €AjdOn avaradw ro A xara rod B). 
adAws 8° odx €otw e€ arjAwv Seifa. fre yap 
20 dANo picoov Arferar, od KixrAw (ovdev yap AapPa- 
veTat Taw avTwy), ETE TOUTWY TL, avayny BdTepov 
povov’ ef ydp audw, tabro €oras oupmdpacpa, Set 
5° érepov. 
"Ev icv odv rots py ayriorpégovaw €€ dvaro- 
Setxrov ris, érépas Tpordocws yiyveras 6 ovaA- 
Aoytopos- ov yap €orw drrodeifas bua tovTwy rev 


a opuy Ore TD Meow TO Tptror Umdpyes 7 7? mpurtyp 
To pdaov. ev d€ Tois aitiotpédovow ors mavra 


Secxvuvar bc’ aAArAwy, olov ef ro A xai 70 B Kas 
to I dstiotpedovow adrros. Sede’yOw yap ro 
AP da pécov roi B, wai zdAv 76 AB ded re rod 
cuprepaopatos Kat Ska 7Hs BI zpordcews dvri- 
40 OTpadeions, woavtws Sé€ nai ro BY Sd re zou 
88a oupTepdopartos Kai THs AB mpotacews avreoctpap- 
pens. Set 6€ tHv re TB xai trav BA mpéracw 
a7odei£at’ tavrais yap avamodeixrous Kexpripeba 
porats. av ody And6y ro B wasti ra I brdpyew 
kai to I’ zavvi ri A, ovAdoytapos ora tov B 
smpos to A. dd éav Andby ro pev T navtiza@ A 
vo 8€ A marti 7 B, zavti to B ro I avayny 
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means of B, it were then to be proved in turn that A 
applies to B by assuming that A applies to C and C 
to B, and therefore A to B; whereas in the original 
syllogism it was conversely assumed that B applies 
to C; or if, supposing that it is required to prove 
that B applies to C, one should assume that A applies 
as the predicate of C, which was the conclusion 
before, and B as the predicate of A ; whereas in the 
original syllogism it was conversely assumed that A 
is predicated of B. Reciprocal proof is impossible 
in any other way. For (1) if we assume a different 
middle term, the proof will not be circular, since none 
of the same propositions is assumed ; and (2) if we 
assume any of them, it must be one only ; for if both 
are assumed, we shall have the same conclusion as 
before, whereas we require another. 

Thus where conversion is impossible, one of the 
premisses from which the syllogism results is un- 
demonstrated ; for it is impossible to demonstrate 
from the given terms that the third applies to the 
middle or the middle to the first term. But where 
conversion is possible, z.e., if A and B and C are 
convertible with one another, they can all be proved 
reciprocally. For let AC be proved by means of the 
middle B, and AB again by means of the conclusion 
and the premiss BC converted, and BC also in the 
same way by means of the conclusion and the premiss 
AB after conversion. We must, however, prove the 
premisses CB and BA ; for these are the only pre- 
misses of those which we have used that remain un- 
demonstrated. If, then, B is assumed to apply to all 
C and C to all A, we shall have a syllogism giving 
the relation of B to A. Again, if C is assumed to 
apply to all A, and A to all B, C must apply to all B. 
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a? umdpyew. ev audorépas 59 tovrois Tois avAoyt- 
opois 7 TA mporans ¢tAnrras dvamddexros (ai 
yap €repac Bederypevac Jjoay), wor’ av ravrny 
drobeiEwper, amacat éaovrat Sederypevar be 
10 aAjAwy. av obv Angby to T zavti rd B Kai to 
B zavri re A Urdpyew, apdorepat re ai mpordgets 
anodederypeérar AapBdvovras, xai ro T re A 

arayxn Umapyew. 

Davepov obv ort év pdvois tois avriorpédovar 
Kikrw Kat &° adrAwy evddyeras yiyveoPas ras 

1s avodcifes, ev b€ rots dos ws mpdrepov eimopev. 
ovpPaiver 8€ Kai €v tovtas alt@ tH Sexvyperw 
xpijo8at zpos thy azobekw: ro pev yap T xara roo 
B xai ro B xara tot A detxwrat Angbévros rob T 
xara tou A AdyeoOa, tro 5€ I xara rot A da 
rovrwy deixvuras Ta mpordocww, here rH oup- 
co Tepdopare xpopeba ™pos ™y aodekw, 

"Emi 8€ raw orepnTiKay avMoyapiw ade 
Setxvyrar &€ Ar Aw. €orw To pév B zavri 7 
le Undpyov, To 5¢ ti ovdert trav B- oupmdpacpa ore 
76 A ovdert trav T. ed &) mad Set ovprepdvacbas 

2 ort TO A ode tHv B, 6 mada afer, €o7ra 70 
pev A pndevi 7m T ro fe P mart t@ B- otrw yap 
dvdrakv 7 mporans. « 5 én 76 Bre T Sei 
ovprepivacbat, ovKee” Spotws dyriotpertéov 76 
AB () yap avr mpotans 76 B pndevi 7d A Kai 
7o A pyderi ra B uzapyew), adda Anrréov, & @ To 

w A prdevi vrapxe, To B marti trdpyeav. éorw 76 
A pydevi trav I drdpyov,' cep Fv ro cuprépacpa, 


1 brdpyxow scripsi: Umdpyew. 
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Now in both these syllogisms the premiss CA has been 
assumed without being demonstrated ; the others 
were already proved. Thus if we demonstrate this, 
they will all have been proved reciprocally. _ If, then, 
C is assumed to apply to all B, and B to all A, both 
the premisses assumed have been demonstrated, and 
C must apply to all A. 

Thus it is evident that circular and reciprocal de- 
monstrations can only be effected where conversion 
is possible ; in the case of other syllogisms they can 
only be used as described above. In these also it 
happens that we use the very thing which is to be 
proved for the purpose of the demonstration ; for 
we prove that C is predicated of B and B of A by 
assuming that C is predicated of A, and we prove that 
C is predicated of A by means of these premisses ; 
so that we use the conclusion for the purpose of the 
demonstration. 

In negative syllogisms reciprocal proof is effected as 
follows. Let B apply to all C, and Ato no B. The 
conclusion is that A applies to no C. Then if it is 
required to establish in turn that A applies to no B, 
which was assumed before, we shall have the premisses 
that A applies to no C, and that C applies to all B ; 
for in this way the premiss BC is reversed. If, on the 
other hand, it is required to establish that B applies 
to C, the premiss AB must not be converted again as 
before (for the premiss ‘ B applies to no A’ is the 
same as ‘ A applies to no B’); but we must assume 
that B applies to all of that to none of which A applies.* 
Let A apply to no C, which was the conclusion before, 


2 Aristotle is guilty of petitio principii; this is exactly 
what is required to be proved. 
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@ 3€ 7d A pydert, To B cA d6w mavti vrdpyew: 
avdyKn otv ro B mavri t@ TP brdpyew. 

“‘Qore Tpiwv Gvrwy éxaaTov oupmépagpa yéyove, 
Kai TO KUKAW amodeuxvivat Tour’ fort, 70 oupmeé- 
pacpa Aap Bdvorra xai avavahw rH érépav zpo- 
Taow Thy Aomy ovo iLeaGas. 

"Eni 6€ tar év Hepes ovMoyiopay rH pey 
xaQorov apéracw ovw ¢€otw arodeifas bua Trav 
(répwy, thy b€ Kara pdpos €or. art pey ” oun 
€otw anodcifat thy xaldAou davcpov: To 
Kabdrov Seixvvrar da trav xabddov, 76 ieee oup- 
mépagpa ovK tate xaborov, det 8 ex Tob 
UL TEpaopatos dcifaa Kal Tis érépas mpordoews 
(ére OAws ovde yeyveras ovMoyrapes dvriatpa- 
detons Tis mpotdacws: ev péper yap. duddrepac 
ylyvovras ai mpordaets): my s ém (sion €or, 
dedclyOw yap To A Kara TUW0¢ Tob lr da rob B. 
€ay oy Andhy To B savri re A Kai 76 ouprépacpa 
pen, vo B ori re r indpte yiyverae yap To 
mpdrrov oxijua, Kal ro A pséoov. 

Ec 8é orepyrixds 6 ovMoyopos, THY wey KaBdAoU 
mpotaaw ovx €ott dei€ar, dt” 6' wai mpdérepov 
€r€x On: my 8 ev péper €orw,* dav dpotws avri- 
oTpagy To AB Gowep Kani Tay xaBddou,* olov ob 
76 A Twi By trapxe, To B rest Umdpxew dws 
yap ov yiyveras ouMoyiapos dua td anogariayy 
elvat rH ev Hépec mporaaw, 

VI. "Ev 5€ r@ Sevrépw oxjpart ro peév Kata- 


1 8’ 6 Buhle: &6. 2 ferw om. Cu, Bekker. 

® ¢ay pev A*Cemfn’, day prev oy BL 

© xaBodov AB's xaBddov, ovx dors, ba mpoolipews 8° for 
uolgo. 
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and let it be assumed that B applies to all of that to 
none of which A applies. Then B must apply to 
all C. 

Thus each of the three propositions has been 
inferred as a conclusion; and that is what circular 
demonstration is, viz., to assume the conclusion and 
the converse of one premiss, and so infer the remain- 
ing premiss. 


In particular syllogisms the universal premiss Reciprocal 


cannot be demonstrated by means of the others, but 
the particular premiss can. That the universal 
premiss cannot be demonstrated is evident ; for the 
universal is proved by universal premisses, but the 
conclusion is not universal, and we have to draw our 
proof from the conclusion and the other premiss. 
Moreover, if the premiss is converted no syllogism at 
all results; because both premisses become par- 
ticular. The particular premiss, however, can be 
demonstrated. Let it be proved, by means of B, 
that A is stated of some C. Then if B is assumed to 
apply to all A, and the conclusion stands, B will apply 
to some C ; for we get the first figure with A as the 
middle. 

If on the other hand the syllogism is negative, the 
universal premiss cannot be proved, for the reason 
explained above. But the particular premiss can be 
proved, if AB is converted in the same way as in 
universal syllogisms ; viz., to the effect that B applies 
to some of that to some of which A does not apply.* 
Otherwise no syllogism results, because the particular 
premiss is negative. 

VI. In the second figure the affirmative statement 


° Cf. 58 a 29 note, 
4.43 
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darixov ovK Eare Set€ar d:a tovrov tov rpdmov, Td 
13 b€ orepytixoy €orw. To pLév obv KaTITyoptiKOV Ov 
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xérw 70 A marti rh Bre b€ TP pnderi: ovpmdpacpa 
~ 70 Botdeasi ra PT. dav ov Ang6y 76 Bravtiza@ A 
bmdpyov [ra éer pydert),! : dvdyxy TO A pei 7 
r _Umdpxew: ylyveras yap To Sevrepov oxypa (uéoov 
ro B). ef 8€ ro AB oTepyTiKoy And On Garepov 
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cannot be proved by this means, but the negative second 
statement can. The affirmative statement cannot be "8% 
proved because the premisses are not both affirmative ; 

for the conclusion is negative, and the affirmative 
statement can only be proved, as we have seen, by 
premisses which are both affirmative. The negative 
statement is proved as follows. Let A apply to 

all B, but to no C. The conclusion is that B 
applies to no C. Then if B is assumed to apply to 

all A, A must apply to no C; for we get the second 
figure with B as the middle term. If AB has been 
assumed as negative and the other premiss as affirma- 
tive, we shall have the first figure ; for C applies to 

all A, and B to no C, so that B applies to no A, and 
therefore A to no B. Thus we get no syllogism by 
means of the conclusion and one premiss, but we 
shall have a syllogism if we assume a further 
premiss.% 

If the syllogism is not universal, the universal 
premiss cannot be proved, for the same reason which 
we have explained above®; but the particular premiss 
can be proved when the universal statement is affirma- 
tive. Let A apply to all B, but not to all C. The 
conclusion is BC. Then if B is assumed to apply to 
all A, but not to all C, A will not apply to some C. 
The middle term is B. If, however, the universal 
premiss is negative, the premiss AC cannot be proved 
by the conversion of AB; for it follows that either 
one or both of the premisses become negative, so that 
there will be no syllogism. It can, however, be 
proved in a similar way to that which was used in the 
case of universal syllogisms : 1.e., ifitis assumed that 


@ 4,¢, the converse of the conclusion. 
> 58a 36 ff. 
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A applies to some of that to some of which B does 
not apply.¢ 

VII. In the third figure, when both premisses are Reciprocal 
assumed as universal, reciprocal proof is impossible ; Ere third 
for the universal statement can only be proved by 4s". 
means of universal statements, and in this figure the 
conclusion is always particular ; so that it is evident 
that.the universal premiss cannot be proved at all by 
means of this figure. If, however, one premiss is 
universal and the other particular, reciprocal proof 
will sometimes be possible and sometimes not. When 
both premisses are assumed as affirmative, and the 
universal relation is attached to the minor extreme, 
it will be possible ; but not when the universal relation 
is attached to the other extreme. For let A apply to 
allC, and Btosome C. Theconclusionis AB. Then 
if C is assumed to apply to all A, it is proved that C 
applies to some B, but not that B applies to some C. 
It may be urged that if C applies to some B, B must 
also apply to some C; but ‘ X applies to Y ’ is not 
the same as ‘ Y applies to X’; we must make the 
further assumption that if X applies to some Y, Y also 
applies to some X ; and if we assume this, the syllo- 
gism is no longer effected by means of the conclusion 
and the other premiss. But if B applies to all C, and 
A to some C, the premiss AC can be proved after 
assuming that C applies to all and A to some B. For 
if C applies to all B, and A to some B, A must apply to 
some B. B is the middle term. 

When one premiss is affirmative and the other 
negative, and the affirmative premiss is universal, the 
other can be proved. For let B apply to all C, and 
let A not apply tosome C. The conclusion is that A 


* Cf. 58a 29,b9. 
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* 58 a 29, b 9, 37. 

* Cf. 58 b 22-27, 59 a 6-14. 
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does not apply to some B. Then if it is further 
assumed that C applies to all B, it must follow that A 
does not apply to some C. The middle term is B. 

But when the negative premiss is universal, the other 
cannot be proved, unless, as in the previous examples,* 

it is assumed that where one term does not apply to 
some, the other does apply to some. L.g., if it is 
assumed that A applies to no C, and B to some C, the 
conclusion is that A does not apply to some B. Then 
if it is assumed that C applies to some of that to some 
of which A does not apply, C must apply to some B. 
It is impossible in any other way by converting the 
universal premiss to prove the other, for in no case 
will there be a syllogism. 

Thus it is evident that in the first figure reciprocal 
proof is effected both by the third and by the first 
figure ; by the first when the conclusion is affirmative, 
and by the last when it is negative ; for it is assumed 
that where one term applies to none, the other applies 
to all. In the middle figure, when the syllogism is 
universal, reciprocal proof is possible both by that 
figure itself and by the first figure ; when it is par- 
ticular, both by that figure and by the last. Inthe third 
figure all proofs are by the figure itself. It is also evi- 
dent that in the third and middle figures such syllogisms 
as are not effected by these figures themselves are 
either incompatible with circular proof or imperfect.® 

VIII. Converting a syllogism consists in reversing ¢ 
the conclusion and so constructing the syllogism that 
either the major extreme wil] not apply to the middle 
or the latter will not apply to the last term. For if 
the conclusion is converted and one premiss remains 


quantity. The same meaning attaches (in this and the two 
following chapters) to ‘ converting.’ 
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“cf. De Interp. 17 b 16 ff. 
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as before, the remaining premiss must be invalidated ; 

for if it is to be valid, the conclusion must also be 

valid. It makes a difference, however, whether we 

reverse the conclusion in the contradictory or in the 
contrary sense ; for we do not get the same syllogism 

by both modes of reversal. This will be clear from 

the following explanation. (By the contradictory of Contradic- 
‘ applying to all’ I mean “not applying to all,’ and of eee 

‘ applying to some ’ ‘ applying: to none ’ ; whereas the conversion. 
contrary of * applying to all ’ is ‘ applying to none,’ and 

of ‘ applying to some ’ is ‘ not applying to some.’) 4 

Let us take it as proved, by means of the middle First figure. 
term B, that A is stated of all C. Then supposing Yy,.,1° 
that A is assumed to apply to no C, but to all B, B will ia 
apply tonoC. Andif A applies to no C, but B applies eae 
to all C, A will not apply to all B; but it does not at 
all follow that it will apply to no ’B, for, as we have 
seen,” the universal statement cannot be proved by 
the last figure. In general it is impossible to invalid- 
ate the major premiss univ ersally by conversion, 
because the refutation is always by the third figure, 
since we must assume both premisses in relation to 
the last extreme. 

The same also holds if the syllogism is negative. 

Let it be proved, by means of the middle term B, that 
A applies tono C. Then if A is assumed to apply to 
all C, but to no B, B will apply tonoC. And if A and 
B apply to all C, A will apply to some B; but ez 
hypothesi it applies to none. 

If, however, the conclusion is converted in the (2) Contra- 
contradictory sense, the syllogisms will also be con- aa 
tradictory, and not universal; for one premiss be- 
comes particular, and so the conclusion will also be 
particular. For let the syllogism be affirmative, and 
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let it be converted in the sense just described. Then 
if A does not apply to all C, but applies to all B, B will 
not apply to allC. And if A does not apply to all C, 
but B does, A will not apply to all B. Similarly too if 
the syllogism is negative. For if A applies to some C 
but to no B, B will not apply to some C ; it will not 
apply absolutely to none. And if A applies to some 
and B to all C, as was originally assumed, A will apply 
to some B. 

In the case of particular syllogisms, (1) when the 
conclusion is converted in the contradictory sense, 
both premisses are refuted ; but (2) when it is con- 
verted in the contrary sense, neither premiss is re- 
futed. For the result is no longer, as it was in the 
universal syllogisms, a refutation in which the con- 
clusion after conversion lacks universality ; on the 
contrary, there is no refutation at all. (1) Let it be 
proved that A is stated of some C. Then if A is 
assumed to apply to no C but to some B, A will not 
apply to some B. And if A applies to no C but to 
all B, B will apply to no C. Thus both premisses are 
refuted. But (2) if the conclusion is converted in the 
contrary sense, neither is refuted. Tor if A does not 
apply to some C, but applies to all B, B will not apply 
to some C. Yet the original assumption is not yet 
refuted, because it is possible to apply to some and 
yet not to apply to some. As for the universal 
premiss AB, no syllogism at all can be obtained to 
refute it ; for if A does not and B does apply to some 
C, neither premiss is universal. Similarly too if the 
syllogism is negative. For if A is assumed to apply 
to all C, both premisses are refuted ; but if to some 
C, neither is refuted. The proof is the same as 
before. 
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IX. In the second figure, in whichever sense the 
conversion is effected, the major premiss cannot be 
refuted in the contrary sense ; for the conclusion will 
always be obtained in the third figure, and we have 
seen ¢ that in it there is no universal syllogism. The 
other premiss, however, can be refuted in the same 
sense as the conversion. By ‘in the same sense’ I 
mean that if the conversion is contrary the refutation 
is in the contrary sense, and if contradictory, in the 
contradictory sense. 

For example, let A apply to all B but tono C. The 
conclusion is BC. Then if B is assumed to apply to 
all C, and AB stands, A will apply to all C ; for we get 
the first figure. But if B applies to all C, and A to 
no C, A will not apply to allB. This is the last figure. 
If on the other hand BC is converted in the contra- 
dictory sense, AB will be proved ® as before, but AC 
will be refuted by its contradictory. For if B applies 
to some C, and A to no C, A will not apply to some B ; 
and again if B applies to some C, and A to all B, A will 
apply to some C, so that we get a conclusion in the 
contrary sense. The proof will be similar also if the 
premisses are in the opposite relation. 

If, however, the syllogism is particular, when the 
conclusion is converted in the contrary sense, neither 
of the premisses is refuted, just as neither was refuted 
in the first figure ©; but when in the contradictory 
sense, both are refuted. For let it be supposed that 
A applies to no B but to some C. The conclusion is 
BC. Then if B is taken to apply to some C, and AB 
stands, the conclusion will be that A does not apply to 
some C. But the original premiss is not refuted ; 
for it is possible both to apply to some and not to 


© 59 b 39—60 a I, 60 a 5-14. 
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apply tosome. Again, if B applies to some C and A 
to some C, there will be no syllogism ; for neither of 
the assumptions is universal. Thus AB is not refuted. 
If, however, the conclusion is converted in the con- 
tradictory sense, both premisses are refuted. For if 
B applies to all C and A to no B, A will apply to noC ; 
whereas before it applied to some. Again, if B 
applies to all C and A to some C, A will apply to 
some B. The proof will be the same too if the uni- 
versal statement is affirmative. 

X. In the third figure, when the conclusion is con- 
verted in the contrary sense, neither premiss is re- 
futed in any syllogism ; but when in the contradictory 
sense, both are refuted in all syllogisms. For let it be 
proved that A applies to some B, and let C be assumed 
as the middle term, and let the premisses be universal. 
Then if A is assumed not to apply to some B, and B to 
apply to all C, we get no syllogism relating A and C. 
Again, if A does not apply to some B, but applies to 
all C, there will be no syllogism relating B and C. 
There will also be a similar proof if the premisses are 
not universal; for either both premisses must be 
particular as the result of conversion, or the universal 
statement must become attached to the minor ex- 
treme ; and under these conditions there is no syllo- 
gism, as we have seen,? either in the first or in the 
middle figure. 

If, however, the conclusion is converted in the con- 
tradictory sense, both premisses are refuted. For if 
A applies to no B, and B to all C, A will apply to no C. 
Again, if A applies to no B but to all C, B will apply 
tono C, The same also holds if the other premiss is 
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not universal. For if A applies to no B, and B to some 
C, A will not apply to some C. And if A applies to 
no B, but to all C, B will apply to no C. 

Similarly too if the syllogism is negative. Let it Gin 
be proved that A does not apply to some B, and let syitogisms. 
BC be affirmative and AC negative ; for this, as we 
have seen, is how the syllogism is effected. Then 
when the contrary of the conclusion is assumed, there 
will be no syllogism. For if A applies to some B, and 
B to all C, there is no syllogism, as we have seen,? 
relating A and C. Also if A applies to some B, but 
to no C, there is no syllogism, as we have seen,° 
relating B and C. Thus the premisses are not refuted. 
But when the contradictory of the conclusion is 
assumed, they are refuted. For if A applies to all 
B, and B to C, A will apply to all C ; whereas before 
it applied to none. Again, if A applies to all B, but 
to no C, B will apply to no C; whereas before it 
applied to all. There is a similar proof also if the 
premisses are not universal; for AC becomes both 
universal and negative, and the other statement 
particular and affirmative. Thus if A applies to all 
B, and B to some C, it follows that A applies to some 
C; whereas before it applied to none. Again, if A 
applies to all B, but to no C, B will apply to no C; 
but the assumption was that it applies to some. If, 
however, A applies to some B, and B to some C, we 
get no syllogism ; nor do we if A applies to some B 
but to no C. Thus in the former case the premisses 
are refuted, but in the latter they are not. 

Thus it is evident from the foregoing account (1) Summary of 
how syllogism is effected in each figure when the (i seus 
conclusion is converted, (2) in what circumstances the chs. viii-x. 
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conclusion is the contrary and in what the contra- 
dictory of the original premiss, and (3) that in the 
first figure the syllogisms are effected by means of 
the middle and last figures, and the minor premiss 
is always refuted by the middle figure and the major 
by the last; in the second figure they are effected 
by the first and the last, and the minor premiss is 
always refuted by the first and the major by the last ; 
and in the third figure the syllogisms are effected by 
the first and middle figures, and the major premiss 
is always refuted by the first and the minor by the 
middle figure. 

XI. Thus it is evident what conversion is, and how 
it is effected in each figure, and what the resulting 
syllogism is. 

A syllogism per impossibile is proved by positing 
the contradictory of the conclusion and assuming an 
additional premiss. It is effected in all three figures. 
It is similar to conversion, but differs from it to this 
extent: that whereas we convert after a syllogism 
has been effected and both premisses have been 
assumed, when we reduce ad impossibile the contra- 
dictory statement ¢ is not first explicitly admitted, 
but is manifestly true. The terms, however, are 
similarly related in both, and the method of assump- 
tion is the same for both. £.g., if A applies to all B, 
and C is the middle term, if we suppose that A does 
not apply to all or applies to none of B, but applies 
to all C, which is ex hypothesi true, C must apply to 
none or not apply to all of B. But this is impossible ; 
therefore the supposition was false. Thus the op- 
posite? is true. Similarly too in the other figures ; 


> i.e. the contradictory. 
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for all examples which admit of conversion admit 
also of inference per empossibile. 

All other propositions are demonstrable per tm- 
possibile in all three figures, but the universal affirma- 
tive, though demonstrable in the middle and third 
figures, is not demonstrable in the first. Let us 


Universal 
affirmative 
proposition: 
cannot be 


P by 
reduction 


suppose that A does not apply to all, or applies to none, fee 


of B ; and let us also assume another premiss relating 
to either term, either that C applies to all A or that 
B applies to all D; for in this way we shall have the 
first figure. Now if we have supposed that A does 
not apply to all B, we get no syllogism, to whichever 
of the two terms the assumed premiss refers ; but 
if we have supposed that A applies to no B, (1) when 
BD is further assumed, although we can argue to a 
false conclusion, the point to be proved is not demon- 
strated. For if A applies to no B, and B to all D, 
A will apply tono D. Let this be impossible. Then 
it is false that A applies to no B. But if ‘A applies 
to no B’ is false, it does not follow that ‘ A applies 
to all B’ is true. (2) And if CA is further assumed, 
we get no syllogism, just as we get none when A is 
assumed not to apply to all B. Thus it is evident 
that the universal affirmative proposition is not 
demonstrable per impossibile in the first figure. 

The universal negative proposition, however, and 
the particular, whether affirmative or negative, are 
demonstrable. Let A be assumed to apply to no 
B, and let B be taken to apply to all or some of C. 
Then it necessarily follows that A applies to none, 
or does not apply at all, of C. But this is impossible 
(for let it be true and evident that A applies to all 
C); then if this is false, A must apply to some B. 
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But if the other premiss assumed is attached to A, 
there will be no syllogism ; nor when the contrary 
of the conclusion is assumed, viz., that A does not 
apply to some B. Thus it is evident that we must 
assume the contradictory of the conclusion. 

Again, let it be supposed that A applies to some 
B, and let C be assumed to apply to all A. Then C 
must apply to some B. Let this be impossible, so 
that the supposition is false. But if this is so, it is 
true that A applies to no B. Similarly too if the 
assumed premiss CA had been negative. But if the 
premiss attached to B is assumed, there will be no 
syllogism. If, however, the contrary proposition is 
assumed, there will be a syllogism and an argument 
per impossibile, but the proposition is not demon- 
strable. Let it be supposed that A applies to all B, 
and let C be assumed to apply to all A. Then C 
must apply to all B. But this is impossible ; and so 
it is false that A applies to all B. But it is not zpso 
facto necessary that if it does not apply to all, it 
applies to none. Similarly too supposing that the 
other premiss assumed is attached to B; for there 
will be a syllogism and an argument per impossibile, 
but the hypothesis is not refuted. Therefore we 
must assume the contradictory of the conclusion. 

To prove that A does not apply to all B we must 
suppose that it applies to all. For if A applies to all 
B, and C to all A, C will apply to all B ; so that if this 
is impossible, the supposition is false. Similarly too 
if the other premiss had been attached to B. The 
same also holds if CA has been taken as negative ; 
for in this way too we get a syllogism. But if the 
negative proposition is attached to B, there is no 
demonstration. If, however, we suppose, not that 
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A applies to all, but that it applies to some B, what 
is proved is not that it does not apply to all, but that 
it applies to none. For if A applies to some B, and 
C to all A, C will apply to some B. Then if this is 
impossible, it is false that A applies to some B, and 
therefore true that it applies to none. But by this 
proof the truth is refuted too; for the supposition 
was that A applies to some and also does not apply 
to some B. Moreover the impossibility does not 
result from the hypothesis ; for if it did, the hypothesis 
would be false, since a false conclusion cannot be 
drawn from true premisses ; but actually it is true, 
because A applies tosome B. Thus we must suppose, 
not that A applies to some B, but that it applies to 
all. Similarly too if we should try to prove that A 
does not apply to some B; for since ‘ not to apply 
to some ’ and ‘ not to apply to all’ are the same, the 
proof will be the same for both. 

Thus it is evident that in all syllogisms we must In ail cases 
suppose not the contrary but the contradictory of (Pe con, 
the conclusion ; for in this way we shall secure logical of the con- 
necessity, and our claim will be generally admitted. ('3i°t, 
For if either the assertion or the negation of a given assumed. 
predicate is true of every given subject, then when 
it is proved that the negation is not true, the 
affirmation must be true; and on the other hand if 
it is not maintained that the affirmation is true, the 
claim that the negation is true will be generally 
admitted. But the claim that the contrary statement 
is true meets neither requirement ; for it is not a 
necessary consequence that if ‘it applies to none’ 
is false, ‘ it applies to all’ is true, nor is it generally 
admitted that if the one is false the other is true. 

XII. Thus it is evident that in the first figure, Reduction 

m 8 
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whereas all other propositions are demonstrable per second 
impossibile, the universal affirmative is not so demon- oe 
strable. In the middle and last figures, however, 

even this is demonstrable. Let A be supposed not Universal 
to apply to all B, and let it be assumed that A applies eee 
to all C. Then if it does not apply to all B, but 
applies to all C, C will not apply to all B. But this is 
impossible. For let it be evident that C applies to 

all B, so that the supposition is false. Then itis true 

that A applies to all B. But if we adopt the con- 

trary hypothesis, although there will be a syllogism 

and an argument per impossibile, the proposition is 

not demonstrable. For if A applies to no B, but to 

all C, C will apply to no B. But this is impossible ; 

and so it is false that A applies to no B. But it does 

not follow that if this is false, it is true that A applies 

to all B. 

When A applies to some B, let it be supposed that Particular 
A applies to no B, but let it apply to all C. Then “Srmatve 
C must apply to no B. Thus if this is impossible, A 
must apply to some B. If it is supposed not to apply 
to some, we shall have the same result as in the first 
figure.4 

Again, let A be supposed to apply to some B, but universai 
let it apply to no C. Then necessarily C does not "°8*tve 
apply tosome B. But originally it applied to all, and 
so the supposition is false. Therefore A will apply 
to no B, 

When A does not apply to all B, let it be supposed Particular 
to apply to all B, but to no C. Then C must apply negative. 
to no B. But this is impossible ; and so it is true 
that A does not apply to all B. Thus it is evident 
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* fe. that all types of proposition can be proved per im- 
possibile. 
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that all the syllogisms can be effected by the second 
figure.* 

XIII. Similarly they can all be effected by means 
of the last figure. Let A be supposed not to apply 4, 
to some B, but to apply to all C. Then A does not 
apply to some C. Then if this is impossible, it is 
false that A does not apply to some B, and so it is 
true that it applies to all. But if it is supposed to 
apply to none, although there will be a syllogism 
and an argument per impossibile, the proposition is 
not demonstrable ; for if the contrary hypothesis is 
adopted, we shall have the same result as before.? 
This hypothesis must be chosen to prove that A 
applies to some B. For if A applies to no B, and C to 
some B, A will not apply to all C. Then if this is 
false, it is true that A applies to some B. 

When A applies to no B, let it be supposed to apply > 
to some ; and let C also be assumed to apply to all B. 
Then A must apply to some C. But originally it 
applied to none ; and so it is false that A applies to 
some B. If A is supposed to apply to all B, the 
proposition is not demonstrable ;_ this hypothesis 
must be chosen to prove that A does not apply to all. 
For if A applies to all B, and C to some B, A applies 
to some C. But before this was not so; therefore 
it is false that A applies to all B; and if this is so, 
it is true that it does not apply to all. But if it is 
supposed to apply to some, the result will be the 
same as those which we have described above.® 

Thus it is evident that in all syllogisms per im- 
possibile it is the contradictory assumption that must 


> 62 a 28 ff. 
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be made. It is also clear that in a sense the affirma- 
tive proposition is demonstrable in the middle figure 
and the universal in the last figure.? 

XIV. Proof per impossibile differs from ostensive Proof per 
proof in that the former posits that which it intends (77sra" 
to refute by reducing it to an admitted fallacy, with eaten 
whereas the latter proceeds from admitted positions. “"° °° 
Both indeed assume two admitted premisses ; but 
whereas the latter assumes those from which the 
syllogism proceeds, the former assumes one of these 
and one which is the contradictory of the conclusion ; 
and in the latter the conclusion need not be known, 
nor need it be presupposed to be true or not ;_ but 
in the former it must be presupposed not to be true. 

It makes no difference, however, whether the con- 
clusion is affirmative or negative ; the procedure is 
the same in both cases. 

Every proposition which is established ostensively 
can also be proved per impossibile, and vice versa, by 
means of the same terms. For when the syllogism ® 
is effected in the first figure, the truth ¢ will appear 
in the middle or last figure: the negative in the 
middle and the affirmative in the last. When the 
syllogism is in the middle figure, the truth will appear 
in the first figure with respect to all propositions. 

When the syllogism is in the last figure, the truth 
will appear in the first or the middle: affirmative in 
the first, negative in the middle figure. 

For example, let it be proved by the first figure Pednction 
that A applies to none, or does not apply to all, of B. direckeprest 
Then the hypothesis was that A applies to some B, by Baroco. 


4 62 a 23-37, b 5-9, 14-18. 
6 i.e, the reduction ad impossibile. 
© i.e. the ostensive syllogism. 
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and C was assumed to apply to all A but to no B; 
this was how the syllogism and the argument per 
impossibile were effected. But this is the middle 
figure, if C applies to all A but to no B; and it is 
evident from these premisses that A applies to no B. 

Similarly too if it has been proved not to apply to rerio- 
all. The hypothesis is that it applies to all, and it Cesare 
was assumed that C applies to all A but not to all B. 

The same also holds supposing that CA is taken as 
negative ; for in this case too we get the middle 
figure. 

Again, let it be proved that A applies to some B. celarent- 
Then the hypothesis is that it applies to none, and Darptl 
B was assumed to apply to all C and A to all or some 
of C ; for it is in this way that the proof per impossibile 
will result. This is the last figure, if A and B apply 
to all C; and it is evident from these premisses that 
A must apply to some B. Similarly too supposing 
that B or A is taken to apply to some C. 

Again in the second figure let it be proved that A Baroco. 
applies to all B. Then the hypothesis was that A Barbara 
does not apply to all B, and the assumptions were 
that A applies to all C and C to all B ; for it is in this 
way that the proof per impossibile will result. This is 
the first figure, when A applies to all C and C to all 
B. Similarly too if A has been proved to apply to 
some B. The hypothesis was that A applies to no 
B, and the assumptions were that A applies to all C 
and C to some B. If the syllogism is negative, the 
hypothesis was that A applies to some B, and the 
assumptions were that A applies to no C and C to 
all B, so that we get the first figure. The same also 
holds if the syllogism is not universal, but it has been 
proved that A does not apply to some B; for the 
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hypothesis was that A applies to all B, and 
the assumptions were that A applies to no C, 
and C to some B; for in this way we get the first 
figure. 

ave in the third figure let it be proved that A 
applies to all B. Then the hypothesis was that A 
does not apply to all B, and the assumptions were that 
C applies to all B and A to all C ; for it is in this way 
that the proof per impossibile will result ; and this is 
the first figure. The same also holds if the demon- 
stration proves a particular conclusion, for then the 
hypothesis was that A applies to no B, and the assump- 
tions were that C applies to some B and A to all C. 
If the syllogism is negative, the hypothesis was that 
A applies to some B, and the assumptions were that 
C applies to no A but to all B. This is the middle 
figure. Similarly too if the demonstration proves a 
particular negative conclusion; the hypothesis will 
be that A applies to all B, and the assumptions were 
that C applies to no A but tosome B. This is the 
middle figure. 

Thus it is evident that each of these propositions 
can also be proved ostensively by means of the same 
terms. Similarly too if the syllogisms are ostensive 
it will be possible to employ reduction ad impossibile 
by using the terms already taken, if we assume the 
premiss which contradicts the conclusion. For we 
get the same syllogisms as we obtained by conversion; 
and so we have at once the very figures by which each 
one will be effected. It is clear, then, that every 
proposition can be proved in both ways, both per 
tmpossibile and ostensively ; and that neither method 
can be separated from the other. 

XV. In which figures we can and cannot draw a Conclusions 
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conclusion from opposite premisses will be evident opposite 
from the following analysis.—I hold that there are 
four pairs of premisses which exhibit a verbal opposi- 

tion, viz., ‘ applies to all’ and ‘ applies to none’ ; 

‘ applies to all ’ and ‘ does not apply to all’ ; ‘ applies 

to some’ and ‘ applies to none’; and ‘ applies to 

some ’ and ‘ does not apply to some ’; but only three 

of these are really opposed, because the opposition of 
‘applies to some ’ and ‘ does not apply to some ’ is 

only verbal. Of these the universal premisses ‘ applies 

to all’ and ‘ applies to none ’ (e.g., ‘ all knowledge is 

good’ and ‘no knowledge is good’) are contrary ; 

the other two pairs are contradictory. 

In the first figure, then, a syllogism from opposite First figure 
premisses is impossible, whether it be affirmative or 
negative. An affirmative syllogism is impossible 
because to produce it both the premisses must be 
affirmative, and a pair of opposite premisses is com- 
posed of an affirmation and its negation. A negative 
syllogism is impossible because opposite premisses 
affirm and deny the same predicate of the same sub- 
ject, and in the first figure the middle term is not 
predicated of both the others, but something else is 
denied of it while it is itself predicated of something 
else ; and the premisses thus formed are not opposed. 

In the middle figure a syllogism may be obtained Second 
both from contradictory and from contrary premisses. °°" 
For let A be ‘ good,’ and let B and C be ‘ science.’ 
Then if we assume that all science is good, and then 
that no science is good, A applies to all B and to no C, 
so that B applies to no C. Therefore no science is 
science. Similarly too if after assuming that all 
science is good we then assume that medicine is not 
good ; for A applies to all B but to no C, so that the 
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particular science of medicine will not be science. 
Also if A applies to all C but to no B, and B is science, 
C medicine and A belief ; for after assuming that no 
science is belief, we have now assumed that a par- 
ticular science is belief. This differs from the former 
example in being converted in respect of its terms ; 
for in the former example the affirmative proposition 
was attached to B, but now it is attached to C. The 
same will still be true if the other premiss is not uni- 
versal ; for the middle is always that which is stated 
negatively of one term and affirmatively of the other. 

Thus it is possible to draw an inference from 
opposite premisses ; not always, however, nor under 
all conditions, but only if the relation of the terms 
included under the middle is that of identity or of 
whole to part. No other relation is possible ; other- 
wise the premisses will be in no sense either contrary 
or contradictory. 

In the third figure there can never be an affirmative Third 

llogism from opposite premisses, for th on feure. 
syllogism fr pp p s, fo e reason 
stated in the case of the first figure *; but there can 
be a negative syllogism, whether the terms are uni- 
versal or not. Let B and C stand for science, and A 
for medicine. Supposing then that we assume that 
allmedicine is science, and that no medicine is science ; 
then we have assumed that B applies to all A, and 
C to no A, and therefore some science will not be 
science. Similarly too if the premiss BA which we 
assume is not universal; for if some medicine is 
science, and again no medicine is science, it follows 
that some science is not science. The premisses are 
contrary if the terms assumed are universal, but con- 
tradictory if one term is particular, 
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* Topies, VIII. i. * Chs. ii-iv. ewpra. 
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It should be observed that while we may assume 
the opposite propositions in the way described above, 
as we said that all science is good, and again that no 
science is good, or that some science is not good (in 
this case the contradiction is not usually overlooked), 
it is also possible to establish one of the propositions 
by means of further questions, or to assume it as we 
have described in the Topics.* 

Since there are three forms of opposition to an Possible 

affirmative statement, it follows that there are six Soom 
ways of assuming opposite propositions. The pre- opposite 
dicate can be said to apply to all and to none, or to” 
all and not to all, or to some and to none ; and each of 
these pairs can be converted in respect of its terms : 
e.g., it can be said that A applies to all B but to no C, 
or to all C but to no B, or to all of the former but not 
to all of the latter ; and this again can be converted in 
respect ofits terms. Similarly too in the third figure. 
Thus it is evident in how many ways and in which 
figures asyllogism can be effected by means of opposite 
premisses. 

It is evident also that whereas we can draw a true Opposite 
inference from false premisses, as we have explained vonnot yield 
above,” we cannot do so from opposite premisses ; for 4 cae 
the resulting conclusion is always contrary to the fact : °°" 
e.g., if a thing is good, the inference is that it is not 
good, or if it is an animal, that it is not an animal. 

This is because the syllogism proceeds from contra- 
dictory premisses, and the terms laid down are either 
the same or related as whole and part. It is clear 
also that in fallacious reasoning there is no reason 
why the result should not be the contradiction of the 
original hypothesis ; e.g., if the subject is odd, that 
it is not odd. For we have seen that the conclusion 
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* f.¢. can produce an (affirmative) self-contradictory con- 
clusion. This has been shown to be impossible in the first 
figure (63 b 33) and in the third (64 a 20), while the second 
figure cannot give an affirmative conclusion. 
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resulting from opposite premisses is contrary to fact ; 
therefore if we assume premisses of this kind, we shall 
obtain a contradiction of the original hypothesis. 

It should be observed that it is not possible to infer 4 contra- 
contrary conclusions from a single syllogism so that cannot be 
the conclusion states that that which is not good is inftred | 
good, or any other similar contradiction (unless the premisses 
contradictory form goes back to the original premisses, jtnesnt in 
e.g.,‘ every animal is white and not white ’ and then oneof them 
‘man is an animal’); we must either assume the 
contradictory statement as well, e.g., assume that all 
science is belief, and then that medicine is a science, 
but that no medicine is belief (as in the process of 
refutation) ; or we must draw our conclusions from 
two syllogisms. There is no other way, as we have 
said above, in which the assumptions can be truly 
contrary.® 

XVI. Begging or assuming the point at issue con- Peitio 
sists (to take the expression in its widest sense) in Dene 
failing to demonstrate the required proposition. But 
there are several other ways in which this may happen: 
for example, if the argument has not taken syllogistic 
form at all, or if the premisses are less well known or 
no better known than the point to be proved, or if the 
prior is proved by the posterior ; for demonstration 
proceeds from premisses which are surer and prior. 

None of these procedures is begging the point at 
issue. 

Now some things are naturally knowable through 
themselves, and others through something else (for 
principles are knowable through themselves, while 
the examples which fall under the principles are 
knowable through something else) ; and when any 
one tries to prove by means of itself that which is not 
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* ¢.9., that the interior opposite angles are equal, which 
depends upon the parallelism of the lines. 
Sc, than the point to be proved. 
* fe. a premiss; ¢f. 53.4 3. ¢ Se. as genus to specics. 
¢ Assuming that B and C are not convertible. 
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knowable by means of itself, then he is begging the 
point atissue. This may be done by directly postulat- 
ing the proposition which is to be proved ; but we 
may also have recourse to some other propositions of 
a sort which are of their very nature proved by means 
of our proposition, and prove the point at issue by 
means of them: e.g., supposing that A is proved by 
B and B by C, and it is the nature of C to be proved 
by A; for if anyone argues in this way it follows that 
he is proving A by means of itself. This is exactly 
what those persons do who think that they are draw- 
ing parallel lines ; for they do not realize that they 
are making assumptions * which cannot be proved 
unless the parallel lines exist. Thus it follows that 
those who argue in this way are saying that any 
given thing is so, if it is so. But on this principle 
everything will be self-evident ; which is impossible. 

Thus if it is uncertain whether A applies to C, and Petitio _ 
equally uncertain whether it applies to B, supposing ay 
that anyone claims that A applies to B, it is not yet the major 
clear whether he is begging the point at issue, but : 
it is clear that he is not demonstrating it; for that 
which is no less uncertain ® is not the starting-point 
of demonstration.¢ If, however, the relation of B to 
C is such that they are identical, or that they are 
clearly convertible, or that one applies to the other,? 
then he is begging the point at issue ; for he could 
also prove by these premisses, if he were to convert 
them, that A applies to B. As it is, the conditions ¢ 
prevent this, although the method of argument does 
not. But if he were to do this, he would be doing 
what we have described and proving reciprocally 
by three propositions. So too supposing that he 


f 65a 1-4. 
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® .¢. either in the minor or in the major premiss. 

* Because the second figure does not permit affirmative 
syllogisms. 

* Sc.‘ or the same predicate is denicd of identical subjects.” 


* The terms of a negative premiss are not convertible, and 
so the convertible terms must be those of the affirmative 
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should assume that B applies to C, although this is (2) the 

no less uncertain than whether A does; he is not yet teens 
begging the point at issue, but he is not demonstrating |s no better 
it. If, however, A and B are identical, either because than the 
they are convertible or because A is a consequent of °nclusion. 
B, he is begging the point at issue, for the same reason 

as before ; for we have explained above? that to beg 

the point at issue consists in proving by means of 

itself that which is not self-evident. 

If, then, to beg the point at issue is to prove by Beer 
means of itself that which is not self-evident ; i.e., becurs in 
failure to prove, when the proposition to be proved oe era 
and that by which it is proved are equally uncertain, 
either because identical predicates apply to the same 
subject or because the same predicate applies to 
identical subjects: then in the middle and third 
figures the point at issue can be begged in either 
way >; in affirmative syllogisms, however, it occurs 
only in the third and first figures.¢ But when the 
syllogism is negative we have petitio principii when 
identical predicates are denied of the same subject,? 
and it does not occur in both premisses indifferently 
(and the same holds good of the middle figure), since 
the terms are not convertible in negative syllogisms.¢ 

In demonstrations the point which is begged re- 
presents the true relation of the terms; in dia- 
lectical arguments it represents the relation which is 
commonly accepted. 

XVII. The objection ‘ this is not the cause of the ‘False 


fallacy,’ which we are accustomed to use frequently Gijsetion 


premiss ; therefore the petitio principti must be in the nega- 
tive premiss. This whole section is involved and inaccurate. 
In point of fact petitio principii can occur (1) in Barbara 
(major and minor) and Celarent (major); (2) in Camestres 
(minor) ; (3) in Darapti and Felapton (major). 
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~* Soph. El. 167 b 21 ff. 


» ie. it is illegitimate to try to refute a hypothesis by 
reduction when ‘the impossible conclusion does not depend 
upon that hypothesis, 

© Cf. Phusics, V1. ix. 239 b 10 ff. 
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in our arguments, is met with primarily in syllogisms raisea 
involving reduction ad impossibile ; it is there used to lena 
contradict the proposition which was being proved by impossibile, 
reduction ad impossibile. For unless our opponent 
contradicts this he will not say ‘ this is not the cause 
of the fallacy’; he will protest that there was a 
false assumption in the earlier stages of the argu- 
ment. Nor will he use the objection in an ostensive It is not 
proof, since in this one does not posit something Us°d against 
which contradicts the conclusion. proofs. 

Further, when something is refuted ostensively by 
means of the terms A, B and C, it cannot be main- 
tained that the syllogism does not depend upon the 
assumption ; because we only say that something is 
not the cause when even if it is refuted the syllogism 
is concluded none the less. This is not possible in 
ostensive syllogisms; for when the hypothesis is 
refuted the syllogism which is related to it will no 
longer hold good. Thus it is evident that the objec- 
tion ‘ this is not the cause’ is used in reduction ad 
imposstbile when the original hypothesis is so related 
to the impossible conclusion that the latter results 
whether the hypothesis is valid or not. 

The most obvious form in which the hypothesis is Tne 
not the cause of the fallacy is when the syllogism impossile 
proceeds from the middle terms to the impossible may be 
conclusion independently of the hypothesis, as we i quite a 
have described in the Topics.* This is to posit as a yith the - 
cause that which is no cause ° ; as if someone wishing ae 
to prove that the diagonal of a square is incommensur- 
able were to try to prove Zeno’s argument that 
motion is impossible,° and were to use reduction ad 
impossibile to this end ; for there is no connexion in 
any way at all between the fallacy and the original 
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* i.e. working towards or away from the most universal 
term. * Se. in the hypothesis. 
© se. that A applies to D. 
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assertion. We have another form when the impos- or (2) 
sible conclusion is connected with the hypothesis, but a 
does not follow because of it. This may occur whether but not 

" S : pendent 
one. regards the connexion in the upward or in the upon it. 
downward direction,’ e.g., if A is assumed to apply 
to B and B to C and C to D, and it is false that B 
applies to D ; for if when A is eliminated B none the 
less applies to C and C to D, then the fallacy cannot 
be due to the origina] hypothesis. Or again, if one 
regards the connexion in the upward direction, e.g., if 
A applies to B and E to A and F to E, and it is false 
that F applies to A; for in this case too the impossible 
conclusion will follow none the less if the original 
hypothesis is eliminated. 

The impossible conclusion must be connected with To avoid 
the original terms, for then it will be due to the hypo- {720% , 
thesis. E.g., if we are regarding the connexion in Cause the 
the downward direction, the impossible conclusion must 
must be connected to the term which is the pre- proceed. 
dicate.” For if it is impossible that A should apply original 
to D, when A is eliminated the fallacy will no longer P*°™*S** 
exist. In the upward direction the connexion should 
be to the term of which the other is predicated.’ 

For if F cannot apply to B, when B is eliminated the 
fallacy will no longer exist. Similarly too if the 
syllogisms are negative. 

Thus it is evident that if the impossible conclusion Even so the 
is not related to the original terms, the fallacy is not ileal 
due to the hypothesis. Indeed even when the con- dimeebe 
clusion is so related, the fallacy will not always be "~~" 
due to the hypothesis ; for supposing that A had 
been assumed to apply not to B but to K, and K to C 
and C to D; even so the impossible conclusion ¢ 


remains. Similarly too if one takes the terms in the 
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upward direction ; so that since the impossible con- 

clusion follows whether the original assumption holds 

or not, it cannot follow from the hypothesis. Prob- 

ably the fact that when the assumption is eliminated 

the fallacy results none the less should be taken to 

mean, not that the impossible conclusion follows 

when some other assumption is made, but that when 

the original assumption is eliminated the same im- 
possible conclusion results through the remaining 
premisses ; since presumably it is by no means incon- since the 
gruous that the same fallacy should follow from Si duoe’ 
several hypotheses, e.g., that the impossible conclu- from more 
sion ‘ parallel lines meet ’ should follow both on the hypothesis. 
hypothesis that the interior is greater than the ex- 

terior angle and on the hypothesis that the sum of 

the angles of a triangle is greater than two right 

angles. 

XVIII. Falsity in an argument rests on the first Falsity in 

false statement which the argument contains. Every “S070 
syllogism is drawn from two or more premisses. Thus 
if the false argument is drawn from two premisses, 
one or both of these must be false ; for we have seen 2 
that a false conclusion cannot be drawn from true 
premisses ; but if it is drawn from more than two, 
e.g., if C is proved by means of A and B and these by 
means of D, E, F and G, one of these higher proposi- 
tions must be false, and must be the cause of the 
(falsity of the) argument ; for A and B are inferred 
by means of those propositions. Thus it is from some 
one of them that the conclusion, 7.e. the fallacy, 
results. 

XIX. If we are to avoid having a syllogism con- Counter- 
structed against us when our opponent, without dis- f/gsms: 


how to 
closing the conclusions, asks us to admit the grounds escape, 
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tov Adyov, omws yn 50079 dis ravdrov dv rails mpoe 
tdocow, eredijnep iopev Ste dvev pécov avMoys- 
opos ov ylyvetar, pedoov 8° dott ro rAcovdms 
Acyopevov, ws be dei mpos exactov oupmdpacpa 
Thpeiv to péoov, davepov ex rob lddvas toiov dv 
éxdotw ox7pare Setxvvrar. rotro &° ryds ov 
Ajjoetas dia TO ciddvat rws Uadxopev rov Adyov. 

Xpn 8° orep dvdarrecOai tapayyéMope aro- 
Kpwopeévous, avrovs dmyecpotitas mepaoba av- 
Bavew. todto 8 €orac zpwror, day +a ouprepd- 
opara 1) MpoovAoyi{wrrat aM" iAnppdrwy rev 
dvayxaiwy dénia 3, er b€ av py ra atveyyus 
€pwrd aXd\" Gri pddcora ayueca.' ofov €orw ddov 
ovprepatveabas TO A xara Tou Z- pdoa BIAE. 
Sci obv epwrav ef to A ta B, wai mdAw py ad td 
Bra PT, aM’ aro A tae E, edzara cd ro Bro Pr, 
Kal otrw ta Aord. «av &° dros pdoou ylyvytas 6 
auMoyianos, azo Tou yudcou apyeobas: padiora 
yap ay otrw AarOdvor tov aroxpivopervoy. 

XX. "Exei 8° €yopes wore wal ads dyovrwy rev 
Opwv ytyverar avAoyicpos, davepov xai mor’ égras 
Kai vor’ ovx é€orar éAcyyos. mayrwv pév yap 
ovyxwpouyéswy 7 evadda& iMepdvwy tav dro- 
Kpicews (ofov tis pév azodatixis ris 5€ wara- 


) dycoa BIC’: ra ydoa uolgo. 





* Cf. 40 b 29—41 0 20. 
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of his argument, we must be careful that we do not 
grant him the same term twice over in the premisses ; 
since we know that without a middle term there 
cannot be a syllogism,? and the middle term is that 
which occurs more than once. In what way we 
should watch for the middle term with reference to 
each conclusion is evident from our knowledge of 
what form the proof takes in each figure ; this will 
not escape us, because we know how we are main- 
taining the argument. 

This same procedure against which we have been ane How 8 
warning students when they are on the defensive in them.” 
argument they should try to adopt unobtrusively 
when they assume the offensive. This will be possible, 
firstly, if they avoid drawing the conclusions of pre- 
liminary syllogisms and leave them obscure, after 
making the necessary assumptions ; and secondly, if 
the points asked to be conceded are not closely associ- 
ated, but are as far as possible unconnected by middle 
terms. £.g., let it be required to establish that A is 
predicated of F, the middle terms being B, C, D and 
E. Then we should ask whether A applies to B; 
and next, not whether B applies to C, but whether D 
applies to E, and then whether B applies to C; and 
so on with the remaining terms. If the syllogism is 
effected by means of one middle term, we should 
begin with the middle ; for in this way the effect of 
the concession will be least apparent. 

XX. Since we comprehend when and with what Rofutation. 
combinations of terms a syllogism results, it is evident 
also when refutation will or will not be possible. 
Refutation may take place whether all the proposi- 
tions are conceded or the answers alternate (t.e. one 
being negative and one affirmative); for we have 
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OM havea) eyxwpet yiyveata Oeyxov" y yap ova- 
Aoytopos Kai obrw wai éxeiveus éxdvru raw Spwv- 
10 char’ ed 76 Ketpevor ein" évarriov 7) ovpmepdopate, 


dvayxn ytyveabas cyxov" Bi ba tysti ayri- 
ddocws ovdMoyiopos. «6 


poiro, 
advvarov viyreobat ae ie ov vip ty oe Sa 
mayrwy Tay Ope OTEpNTIKGY Ovraw, or’ 00s" 
éAeyxos’ «pay yap EXeyXOS, dvdyi ovMoytopov 
cleat, ov Moyo poo &° ovros ovw avayxn Acyxov. 
waavTws be Kas a pride reBein Kata THY amd- 
Kpiow ¢y GAw: 6 yap abros €atas heanogih éXAéyxou 
xai avAAoyiopou. 

XXI. SvpBairen 8° éviore, xabamep | év TH Geo 
TwY Gpwy ararwpeba, Kal wxata TH UrdAnpy 
20 plyveatas thy anarny, olov «i évidyeras 7d avro 

mAetoos mpurtois' Urdpyew, wal 7d prev AcAnOdvar 

ria Kat ofcoGae pndevi drapyav, ro Se efddvas. 
éotw yap to A re B wai ra VT xa’ avra trdpyov, 

kai ravra marti rH A woatrws: ef 89 re pev B 

To A ravti olera: Urdpyew Kai robro ram A, ra 8e 
2 | 76 A pnderi Kai tobro 7H 4 ravti, Tou avrow 

nara vavrov éfea emornpny Kai dyvouay. nddw a 

Ts dzarnteiy epi Ta éx Tis auris ovoroixias, 

olov «ef to A umdpyet 7] B, Touro be ra T Kai 70 

Pra A, troAapBavor Se ro A mavri 7 Bo Umdpyew 
bo Kai 7aAw pndet rm P+ apa yap eiaerad te Kai ov 

Urodnweta Umapyav. dp’ odv ovdev dAdo akwi €x 

1 «in mn?: $ uolgo. 
® rpwros) tpwrees B*C*m, 


1 


o 





* «4, a syllogism may have both premisses affirmative or 
one affirmative and one negative. 
> 41b6. 
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seen that a syllogism results both with the former and 
with the latter arrangement of terms.* Hence if the 
admitted proposition is contrary to the conclusion, 
refutation must result, since refutation is a syllogism 
which proves the contradictory conclusion. If, how- 
ever, nothing is conceded, refutation is impossible ; 
for we have seen ° that when all the terms ° are nega- 
tive there is no syllogism, and therefore no refutation 
either. For refutation necessarily implies a syllo- 
gism, but a syllogism does not necessarily imply 
refutation. So too if the answer posits no universal 
relation ; for the same definition will apply to refuta- 
tion as to syllogism.4 

XXI. Just as we are sometimes mistaken in setting How error 
out the terms, so it sometimes happens that a mistake eee 
occurs in our thought about them ; e.g., if the same 
predicate may apply to more than one subject im- 
mediately, and someone, knowing one subject, for- 
gets the other and thinks that the predicate applies 
to none of it. For example, let A be applicable to B two 
and C per se, and let B and C apply in the same way Sprarent 
to all D. Then if he thinks that A applies to all oh contents 
B and B to D, but that A applies to no C and C applies oe 
to all D, he will have know ledge and ignorance of the 
same thing in relation to the same thing. So again 
supposing that someone should be mistaken about 
terms in the same series,’ e.g., if A applies to B, 
B to C and C to D, and should suppose that A applies 
to all B but on the contrary to no C; he will at the 
same time know that it applies and not think that it 
does so. Does he then actually profess, as a result 


¢ i.e. both premisses. 4 41b6. 
* i.e. terms contained in the same genus and subordinate 
one to another. Cf. Bonitz, Index Arist. 736 b 33. 
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tr  aeeer E 5 
TovTwy % 6 €motatat, ToUTO p21 UToAapPdvew; 
érioratat ydp mws ott 76 A re TP trdpyes 8a 108 
B, ws mH KaBodov to Kata pdpos, wore 6 ws 
éniatara, Tovto GAws afior py) UroAapBdvew: 
O7ep advrarov. 

& "Emi b¢€ rot zporepov AcyAdvros, ef at) dx TH 
avris ovaroryias 70 udaov, Kab’ dxarepoy pay ra 
pdowr apdordpas ras mpordoas ote édyywpei 
trodapBavew, ofov ro A ra ev B mavri re 8¢ T 
pnder(, rabra 8° apdorepa marti re A. oupPainn 
yap 9 atAws 4H ert te dvastiay AapPareobas ry 

© mpwrn mporaaw. « yap w 76 B brapye, zavri 

67070 A vrodapBdves Urdpyew, ro 5¢ Bre A ofe, 
Kat ore 7 A 70 A olde dor’ at addlw & 76 T 
pydevi oferat ro A trdpyar, wo 76 B rit irdpyet, 
rovrw ovx o1e7as to A Umapyev. rd 5¢ rari 
oidpevoy @ 70 B adAw mvi yn otobas @ ro B 7 

SamAdws 7 ént Te evavtion dotiv. 

Otrw jéev oty ote dddyerac brodafeiv: nad” 
exdtepov b€ mv play 7) Kata Barepow apdordpas 
ovder xwAvet, olor 7a A marti 7 B wai ro B re 
A, xat madkw ro A pnderi ta TP. pot yap 9 
ToLaUTH andry wai ws ararupea Tepi Ta év pepes, 

10 olov ef ra B marti ro A brdpye 76 5¢ B ro 
mavri, 70 A marti tam T trapfer. ef obv tts oldev 
dri 76 A oh ro B tadpyet ravi, olde xai Grn ToT. 
GN’ oddev KwAver dywoeiv to T Gre €otw, olov ef 
To pev A dvo dpbai ro 5° &d’ & B zpiywvov to 8 

* 1. 22 supra, * Vis. G 
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of this, that he does not think that which he knows ? 
For he knows in a sense that A applies to C through B, 
as the particular applies to the universal ; so that he 
professes not to think at all that which he in a sense 
knows ; which is impossible. 

With regard to the first case which we mentioned,’ It is im. 
where the middle term does not belong to the same Poysibi® 


to ho! 
series, it is impossible to think both the premisses opinions 
with reference to each of the middle terms: e.g., to rally ict 
think that A applies to all B but to no C, and that contrary. 
both the latter apply to all D ; for it follows that the 

first premiss is contrary, either wholly or in part, to 

the other. For if anyone supposes that A applies to 

all of that to which B applies, and knows that B applies 

to D, he knows also that A applies to D. Hence if, 

again, he thinks that A applies to none of that to 

which C applies, he does not think that A applies to 

some of that » to which B applies. But to think that 

it applies to all of that to which B applies, and then 

again to think that it does not apply to some of that 

to which B applies, implies a contrariety, either 
absolute or partial. 

Thus it is not possible to think in this way ; but Error arises 
there is no reason why one should not think one fyrute 
premiss with reference to each middle term, or both Enowiedee 
premisses with reference to one: e.g., think that A particular 
applies to all B and B to D, and again that A applies 20°F ine 
tonoC. Such a mistake is similar to that which we universal. 
make with respect to particular things. L.g., if A 
applies to all B and B to all C, A will apply to all C. 

Then if someone knows that A applies to all of that to 
which B applies, he knows also that it applies to C. 
But there is no reason why he should not be ignorant 
that C exists: ¢.g., if A stands for ‘ two right angles,’ 
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- ed’ oT atoBnrov Tplywrov- troAd Bor yap dv 
jn) elvar ro r, eidws ort nav Tpiyewvov €xa_ dv 
opbds, wo?” dpa elaetat Kai | dyrorjoe rabrév. To 
yap <iddvat mav tpiywroyv Gre B00 dpBais ody a- 
mAoiv cory, GMa 76 per te Hy xaBddov ew 
émornpy ro be mH ab" xagTov. ourw hey obv 

20 WS ie] xaoAou olde ro r or duo dpbai, ws b¢ 7H 
xa" éexaaroyv ovn olbev, war’ ovy efes Tas piel 

‘Opows &¢€ wai o dv rH Mevwve Adyos ott H 
pabnas dvdpynas. ovdapov yap | oupBaiver ™po- 
emiatagba to Ka" éxacrov, aA\ apa Hi éna 
AapPavew TH Tv KaTAa pépos CmioTHpYY womep 

2 avayrwpilovras, éma yap eitlis iopev, olov on 
dvo opbais, dav eldmpev are Tptywvov. dpotuss be 
Kai emi raw dAdwy. 

TH pev otv xafloAov Ocwpotua ra dv pdpes, TH 
8° oixeta ovw topper, wor’ évddyerat wai drardobas 
mept adra, wAnY ovw evartius, GMX’ Exew pey rH 

2% KafoAov azaracOa: 5¢ 7 Kara pdpos. 

"Opoins obv wai eri rar mpoapnydrwr: ob yap 
€vavtia 7) Kata To udcov andty 7 Kata Tov avA- 
Aoyiapov éxioTHn, 00S 1» Kab’ dxdrepoy raw 





* i.¢.a given drawing or other representation of a triangle. 

* ie. knowledge of the particular object. 

© That is, the universal rule may be recognized apart from 

special know ledge of all the particular instances of it. Ignor- 
ance of the latter is not incompatible with knowledge of the 
‘ormer. 

# Plato, Meno §1. The point of the comparison is that 
on the Platonic view the study of particulars reawakens our 
latent knowledge of the universal. 

* Se. of immediate apprehension. 

’ 66 b 20-30. 
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B for ‘triangle’ and C for ‘sensible triangle,’ 4 
because a man might suppose that C does not exist, 
although he knows that every triangle has the sum 
of its angles equal to two right angles; so that he 
will at once know and not know the same thing. For 
to know that every triangle has the sum of its angles 
equal to two right angles has more than one meaning ; 
it consists either in having universal or in having 
particular knowledge.’ Thus by universal know- 
ledge he knows that C is equal to two right angles, 
but he does not know it by particular knowledge ; 
and therefore his ignorance will not be contrary to 
his knowledge.¢ 

Similarly too with the theory in the Meno# that 
learning is recollection. For in no case do we find 
that we have previous knowledge of the individual, 
but we do find that in the process of induction we 
acquire knowledge of particular things just as though 
we could remember them ; for there are some things 
which we know immediately: e.g., if we know that 
X is a triangle we know that the sum of its angles is 
équal to two right angles. Similarly too in all other 
cases.® 

Thus whereas we observe particular things by 
universal knowledge, we do not know them by the 
knowledge peculiar to them. Hence it is possible 
to be mistaken about them, not because we have 
contrary knowledge about them, but because, al- 
though we have universal knowledge of them, we 
are mistaken in our particular knowledge. 

Similarly too in the cases mentioned above.’ The 
mistake with regard to the middle term is not con- 


The 
Platonic 
doctrine of 
avauynos 
criticized. 


Error may 


arise from 
the failure 


trary to the knowledge obtained by the syllogism, nor fo candides 


th pre- 


are the suppositions with regard to the two middle misses in 
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aly its UroAnyus. ovdév 5€ nwaver efddra wal ori 
vo A dhw tm B irapye nai mad robro ro YT, 
85 on Oyvat pt) Urapyew ro A ra TI, olow ori raoa 
Htovos aToKos Kai avrn yytovos ol«o8ar Kiav 
rauTny: ov yap éxiorara on 70 A te I ay avv- 
Gewpdv ro Kab’ exatcpov. wore Sndov ore Kai a 
To pev olde 70 5€é pax) oldev drarnOyjoera: rep 
exovow al KabdAov zpos tas Kara pdpos émorrpas. 
67b ovder yap Tw alaOnray ew ris alcOjoews yerd- 
pevoy iopev, 00d’ dy joOnudvo. tTyyydvumpey, cb ph 
ws 7@ KaboAou Kai TH Cyc Ty olxeiay emuaTnpHyY, 
GAN’ oby ws TH evepyeiv. TO yap éricracbac 
Adyerar rpiyas, 7 ws TH KaBdAov H ws TH otxelg 
57) ws Tw evepyeiv, Wore Kai to rarhobat Too 
avraxws. 

Oddev oby cwAver xai ddvas xai yrarjobas wepi 
Tauro, TAnY ovx evartiws. Onep avpPabe Kal Te 
Ka’ exarépay eid07: Ty mpéracw Kal pr émeoxeps- 
pévm mpdotepor: trodaySavwy yap xtew rv tyul- 

10 ovov ovK Exet THY KATA TO évepyeiv émoTrpHy, OOS 
avd dia THY UroAnyuy evartiay dxdryy rH émoriy: 
avMoy.opes yap 7) evavtia dzdry ty wabddAov. 

‘O 8 trodapBarwy 76 ayab@ elvas wax@ elvas 





* We may have knowledge of a particular object which we 
have seen, but if we are not now aware of the object we are 
Not exercising that knowledge. 

» This apparently means that if the error in question were 
really contrary to the man's knowledge, he would have to 
know not only that all mules are sterile ths also that no mules 
are sterile, and his judgement that the particular mule is in 
foal would depend syllogistically upon the latter premiss. In 
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terms contrary. There is no reason why a man who cenjuno- 


knows both that A applies to the whole of B and “ 
again that B applies to C should not think that A does 
not apply to C: e.g., if he knows that every mule is 
sterile, and that X is a mule, he may think that X 
is in foal ; because he does not comprehend that A 
applies to C, unless he considers both premisses in 
conjunction. Hence it is clear that he will also be 
mistaken if he knows the one but not the other ; and 
this is just the relation of universal to particular 
knowledge. For we do not know any object of sense 
when it occurs outside our sensation—not even if 
we have actually perceived it—except by universal 
knowledge together with the possession, but not the 
actuality,* of the knowledge proper to that object. 
For there are three ways in which we can be said to 
know an object: by universal knowledge ; by the 
knowledge proper to the object ; and in actuality. 
Hence we can be said to be mistaken in as many 
different ways. 


Thus there is no reason why one should not both The error 


know and be mistaken about the same thing ; only 
not in a contrary sense. Indeed this is just what 
happens in the case of the man who only knows the 
premisses in disjunction and has not previously con- 
sidered the question ; for in supposing that the mule 
is in foal he does not possess actual knowledge, yet 
at the same time this supposition does not make his 
mistake contrary to his knowledge ; for the mistake 
contrary to knowledge of the universal is a syllogism.? 


is never 
contrary 
to our 
knowledge, 


On the other hand he who thinks that the essence Real con- 


of good is the essence of bad will think that the same 


reality, however, his error depends not upon syllogism but 
upon faulty perception. 
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76 avo troAmpetar ayalas elvas wai max@. forw 
ae ain ae ie ay } " 
yap To pev ayabes elvac &d' of A, 16 8d wang elvar 
vy? Ca ‘ a es 5.8 a - t é » 0 r en e 
ef’ of B, radu b€ ro aya clear dg? ofS LT. «i 
ovv Tavrov trodap Bares zo B wai To i fa wai ebas 
to [70 B broAnyierat, xai take ro B ro A elvas 
woattws, mare xa to ro A. dorep yap a Ww 
aAnbés Kad” o} to IV 70 BK wai wad’ of ro B rd A, 


vai Kata Tov T té6 A aAnbes tw, otrw wal dri rod 


brodapBarey, opoiws b¢ xai éxi rob elvat’ radrob 
yap ovros vob PT wat B, wai adAuw rod B wai A, wai 
to Porta A tatrov tv more wai emi rod b0€dlauy 
opoiws. dp’ otv tovro péy avayxaiov, ai res burrs 
To Tpwrov; add’ (ows dxeivo Wetdoc, Td brodap- 
Bavew riwa Kana cleat rd ayabas elva, af py xara 
oupBeBnxos’ moMayis yap dyywpet 1008" bro- 
AapBavew. ¢rmioKxerrdov 5¢ rotvro BdAniov. 

XXII. "Oray &° astiarpedn ra dxpa, dvdyxn wai 
TO pégov artigtpédew mpos dudw. « yap ro A 
kata tov [ d&ka rou B brdpya, ef dyriorpdper wal 
umdpyet, & 76 A, savti ro TP, wai ro B ro A 
avriotpéder, xai Uxapya, ch ro A, wavri 76 B ba 
pégov 700 TP, wai ro VP rm B ditiorpéger 84a pdoov 
Tod A. Kai €mi Tov px) Urapyay woavrws, olov 
70 Br@ V trapye ra 5€ B ro A pn Omdpyes, ovde 
to A tm T oby tndpfa. ef d7 76 B rw A ane 
otpégpet, kai ro 7 A avriorpépea. dorw yap ro 








* There is no obvious reference either here of in}. 22. 

® The obligation is not discharged in the logical works, but 
ef. Met. IV. (1) iv. 

¢ i.e. have the same extension and so are interchangeable. 
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thing is the essence of good and the essence of bad. must rest 
Let A stand for ‘ essence of good,’ B for ‘ essence of ates pries 
bad,’ and C again for ‘ essence of good.’ Then since henson. 
he thinks B and C to be identical, he will also think practically 
that C is B, and again in the same way that B is A, edible. 
and therefore also that C is A (for just as we saw? that 

if B is true of C and A of B, A is also true of C, so it 

is in respect of thinking. Similarly too in respect of 

being ; for we have seen that if C and B are identical 

and again B and A are identical, C is also identical 

with A. Therefore the same holds in the case of 
opinion). Is this then a necessary consequence, if 

one grants the original assumption ? But presumably 

it is false that anyone should think that the essence 

of good is the essence of bad, except accidentally ; 

for there are several senses in which this may be 
thought. But we must consider this question in 

greater detail.’ 

XXII. When the extreme terms are convertible,® Conversion 
the middle term must also be convertible with both Oy kates 
of them. For supposing that A applies as predicate eye Sollee 
to C through B, if this relation is convertible and C ci 
applies to all of that to which A applies, then B is 
also convertible with A, and applies through C as 
middle term to all of that to which A applies; and 
C is convertible with B through A as middle term.¢ 
So too when the conclusion is negative; e.g., if B (2) Negative 
applies to C but A does not apply to B, neither will 7 °8°"* 
A apply toC. Then if B is convertible with A, C will 
also be convertible with A. For let B not be appli- 

4 The syllogisms are as follows : 

(a) BaA —(b): CaB (c’) AaC 
(5) CaB_—s (ce) Aa ~— (a): BaA 


() CaA (a) AaB (0) Ba 
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B BH Umdpyov ta A+ ovo" dpa ca) Le mavri yap TH 
I ro B brjpye. xai cf 7a B ro P dvrurrpége, 
Kai t@ A! avrictpédec: xal’ od yap dravros 76 B, 
cai ro I’. Kai et 76 T mpos 16 A dyriatpdper, wal 
76 B dvriatpépa (xpos 73 A)" & yap 76 B rd 
r, @ b€ 76 A ro I“ oby Urdpya. Kai pdvov rovro 
aro Tov ouptmepdopatos dpyeras, Ta $ ada ovy 
dpotws Kai éxi Tov Karyyopixob avMoyiopo0. 
HldAw ef ro A wai co Baas raat pages wal To r wal 
to A woavrws, aman 8° avadyxn 76 AH 6 T 
Urapxew, kai 70 B xai A otras fei Ware rayri 
Bare pov Undpyav. éme yap & to A ro B, wai @ 
to I’ to A, marti d¢ to A 7707 nai ody dpa, 


pavepov 6 on xai 76: BW to A navti wai ws apa. 
olov ef to ayévntov dd@aprov Kai 7d 
ayérnror, dvdyxy ro yerdpavoy dbaprov rd 
POaprov yeyorevas: do yap ovMoyiopol ovbyxewras, 
mar et mari pee 70 Ag 70 B xa ro TG 70 A, 
Gpa d¢ uy Urdpye, ef dvtiorpdda 73 A xa 70 r, 
Kai 76 B wai 70 A ai TLOT pA pe. a yap rot Hi 
Undpye: 76 Bd 70 A, SyAov or 70 A brdpya. at 


‘+H Al TOA A'Bleu: ro A ro B Pacius, 
2 Gitiotpéder, wai ro B) arnorpdéer <cai rd Bp, «al ro B 
Jenkinson, 
> zpos 76 Af. xpés r3.\ by Jorses supra lineam Ct: om. cet. 
“76 A, 76 I A*B', Philoponus, Pacius: ré TF, rd A 
A'B'Camf. 





* AeC may be proved by a syllogism In Camestres, but 
cf. the following note. 

> Tt seems better to keep the ws. reading r@ A than to 
accept 7@ A 76 B on the authority of Packet. “His reading 
requires a proof that no A is B: and whereas his argument 
is generally condemned as too complicated, the syllogism in 
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cable to A; then neither will C-be applicable, for B 
was assumed to apply to all C.4 Moreover, if C is 
convertible with B, it is also convertible with A; for 
where B is predicated of all, so too is C.2 Again, if 
C is convertible in relation to A, so too is B; for C 
applies to that to which B applies, but does not apply 
to that to which A applies. ‘This is the only example 
which starts from the conclusion ; the others differ in 
this respect from the affirmative syllogism. 

Again, if A and B are convertible, and likewise Conversion 
C and D, and either A or C must apply to everything, of Pats.of 
B and _D must also be so related that one or the other 4!terna- 
applies to everything. For since B applies to that to fae 
which A applies, and D to that to which C applies, 
and either A or C but not both at once must apply to 
everything : it is evident that either B or D, but not 
both at once, must apply to everything. E.g., if the 
ungenerated is imperishable and the imperishable un- 
generated, that which has been generated must be 
perishable, and that which is perishable must have 
been generated ; for we have here the product of two 
syllogisms.° Again, if either A or B (but not both at 
once) applies to everything, and likewise either C or 
D, if A and C are convertible, so are Band D. For 
if B does not apply to something to which D applies, 


Celarent offered by modern expositors only proves the con- 
verse, viz. that no Bis A. Hence although the proof which 
the ms. reading implies, that no A is C, is unattainable by 
syllogism, I am disposed to agree with Waitz and Maier 
that Aristotle bases his argument simply upon the inter- 
changeability of the convertible terms B and C. So in the 
next example also, 

¢ Since this example illustrates the case which follows and 
not that which precedes it, either the text or Aristotle’s thought 
appears to be in disorder. Hence it is hard to say what the 
‘two syllogisms ’ are; but cf. the next note. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


wt be 40 A, walled T- donoreihes pipes hag ol 
T wai A. sotto 8 adthuror. 

*Orav 5€ tro A GAw ra B wai re Po bedpyn nai 
pndevos dAou xaryyopijras, Urdpyp 8 xal ro B 
mavri ta I’, avayxn to A wai B arniorpédeu: drei 
yap xara porwy tav BE Aéyera 7d A, warqyo- 

20 petrar 5¢€ 7d GB wai atts atrot xal roé T, davepdy 
6m Kal’ dy 76 A wai to B Xe Ojoeras mdyrwy As 
avrov tot A. 

IlaAw orav ro A wai ro B ody Tw LS dmdpxn, 
dvriorpedy be ro Tord B, ardyxy to A wari 
ra B badpyew: érel yap sarri re TI ro A, ro 8a 

3 Po rad B bia 76 detiotpddev, wai rd A wasti r@ 
B brapfes. 

"Orav € dvoiv citow ro A 7r0d B aiperusrepow 
7}, Ovrwy aytixcicrwy, xai 76 A rod T woavrws, 
€t aiperwrepa ta AI’ trav BA, ro A ro6 A aipered- 
Tepov. opoiws yap Suuvxrov 76 A wai deverey rd B 

80 (dvrixeipeva ydp), xai to T rod A (ai ydp radra 
dvrixewrat). «¢ otv to A ra A cpoiws aiperor, 
kai To Bore T devwrov: dxdrepow yap éxardpp 
Cpoiws, gevxtav duuxrw Gore wai ra dudw ra 
AD trois BA. ézei 5€ padov, ovy olév re dpouws: 
kai yap av ra BA opoiws toav. ef &€ rd A rod 
A alpetustepov, xai 76 B rod VT frrow deunrdy: rd 

ss yap éAarrov re €Adrrom avrixerrat. aiperarrepov 
d€ 76 peilov dyaboy xai éAarrow Kaxdv 4 TO éAaTrov 
dyabov Kai peilov xaxdv: wal 76 daav dpa rd BA 
aiperwrepov tod AT: viv &' od« éorw. to A dpa 
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clearly A applies to it ; and if A applies, so does C, 
since they are convertible. Therefore C and D both 
apply at once ; but this is impossible.¢ 

When A applies to the whole of B and of C, and is Other 
predicated of nothing else, and B also applies to all C, $8.0"... 
A and B must be convertible. For since A is stated 
only of B and C, and B is predicated both of itself 
and of C, it is evident that B will also be stated of 
all subjects of which A is stated, except A itself. 

Again, when A and B apply to the whole of C, and 
C is convertible with B, A must apply to all B. For 
since A applies to all C, and C by conversion to B, 

A will also apply to all B. 

When, of two opposite alternatives A and B, A is Prefer- 
preferable to B, and similarly D is preferable to C, *>uity of 
if A and C together are preferable to B and D to- tions of 
gether, A is preferable to D. For A is as much to eee 
be pursued as B is to be avoided, since they are tives. 
opposites ; and similarly with C and D, since they 
also are opposites. Then if A is as much to be chosen 
as D, B is as much to be avoided as C; since each is 
equally with each to be pursued or avoided respect- 
ively. Therefore the combination AC is equally 
desirable with the combination BD. But since AC is 
preferable, it cannot be equally desirable, for if so, 

BD would be equally desirable. And if D is prefer- 
able to A, B will also be less to be avoided than C ; 
for the lesser is opposed to the lesser extreme ; and 
the greater good and lesser evil will be preferable to 
the lesser good and greater evil. Therefore the 
combination BD will be preferable to AC. But in 


2 Sc. ‘and therefore B applies to all D. Similarly D 
applies to all B. Therefore B and D are convertible.’ 
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ARISTOTLE 
We dinccrena tov A, nai to F dpa roé B frrov 
geverov. 

«0 Et 8) €Aotto nas 6 dpav wata tov dpwra ro A 
TO ovTws Exew wate yapileaOar xai 76 pir) « 
aba 76 €f' oS I’, F To yapileafar rd eb" 0d A wal 

68> To p17) TOLOvTOY elvar olov yapi{eoba rd d¢” of B, 

diAov Ort 76 A ro rovobrov clea alperarrepdv dorw 

7] 70 xapionaéa.' 70 dpa drcioBas TIS ovvovolas 

aipeTire por Kara To (pura. HadMovr 4 4 6 cpus 

$ €ort THs dirXias 7 1) tov ourivar af b¢ Tou- 

tov, xai teAos tovro. To dpa ovetivas 4 ot doTw 

OAws 7) TOU Prciotas erences Kai yap ai da 
emOupiae wai tdywas ourws. : 

XXII. Tas pey oty dyovoew of Spo xara ras 

avriatpodas Kai To deuxtorepor y aiperurrepow’ 

10 elrat, darepdr Gre 5° ov provoy of Ssarexruxol wai 
ee PES aovAdoyiap08 iia raw rpocipnpdvasy 
yiyvovrar oynudrwry, adda xai of pnropucol wai 
aids nriooty siotts Kai 9 xa" éromvoiv pdd- 
odor, stv ay cin Aexrdow dzayra yap moreboper F 
ba ovAdoy.opi08 7; ef éxa : 

8 CEraywy} Bey otv éari cai bo ef éraywyis 
ovMoyiapos ro bia rob (rdpou Odrcpov dxpov tm 
péow ovMoyiaaabas, ofov ec raw AT péaov TO B, 
dia vou T deifac to Ara B Umdpyay: otrw yap 
TotovpeBa Tas éraywyds. olov forw ro A pax, 

Biov, ro 8 &d' bb B 76 yoAnv py cxov, ef’ b SAT 


1 yapJec8a Af, * oFvest) ofras yirowras afys An‘. 
> gevarorepos 9 (4 wai Cc) aipe rast «pos ABC: aiperesrepow § 
gevxtorepoy mf, Bekker: alprrurepos } deverérepe n?. 


bf 


o 








* For the distinction between dialectical and demonstra- 
tive reasoning cf. 24 22. 
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fact it is not. Therefore A is preferable to D, and 
therefore C is less to be avoided than B. 

If then every lover under the influence of his love 
would prefer his beloved to be disposed to gratify 
him (A) without doing so (C), rather than gratify 
him (D) without being inclined to do so (B), clearly A 
—that the beloved should be so inclined—is prefer- 
able to the act of gratification. Therefore in love to 
have one’s affection returned is preferable to inter- 
course with the beloved. Therefore love aims at 
affection rather than at intercourse ; and if affection 
is the principal aim of love, it is also the end of love. 
Therefore intercourse is either not an end at all, or 
only with a view to receiving affection. The same 

rinciple, indeed, governs all other desires and arts. 

XXII. It is evident, then, how the terms are au _ 
conditioned as regards conversions and as represent- Convictions 
ing degrees of preferability and the reverse. We either by 
must now observe that not only dialectical? and *)\8"™ 
demonstrative syllogisms are effected by means of induction. 
the figures already described, but also rhetorical ® 
syllogisms and in general every kind of mental con- 
viction, whatever form it may take. For all our 
beliefs are formed either by means of syllogism or 
from induction. 

Induction, or inductive reasoning, consists in estab- Rules for 
lishing a relation between one extreme term and the iduction. 
middle term by means of the other extreme ; e.g., if 
B is the middle term of A and C, in proving by means 
of C that A applies to B; for this is how we effect 
inductions. E.g., let A stand for ‘ long-lived,’ B for 
‘that which has no bile’ and C for the long-lived 


> For rhetorical arguments ef. An. Post. 71 a 9-11. 
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ARISTOTLE 
sabe Kal" éxaorov paxpopiov, olov dv, wal 
ixmos Kat Tpiovos. tw on V GAw brdpyet ro As 
mav yap 76 dyoAov paxpoprow.! GMa wal re B, 
TO #2) éxov xornr, marri Urdpyes ad r. ef obv 
dyriatpeger to I re B Kai py Urepreiren i) pdoov, 
25 dvdynn) to A rw B Umdpyew BdBeucrat yap np6- 

Tepov OTe ay Siio drra te attr brdpyn wai ™pos 
Barepoy autay avriotpédy to dxpov, ors TH aynt- 
orpéepovrs xai Bdrepor urdpfa tdaw Kariyopou- 
peeve. dei b€ voeiv ro lr ro ef ardyraw ray xah* 
éxagTov avyneiperov’ 1) yap czaywyh bua warrwv, 
w “Kare 3° 6 roovros cud\oyopos THE MpurTHs wal 
dpégou TpoTtagews* wy whey yap for picov ba. tod 
peoov ro avMoyiapes, cw 54 ji) dom, bs’ drayoryies. 
Kai Tpomov Tud deriwecras 4 raywy} 76 ava- 
Aoytopen: oO pe yap bia rod pdcov ro dx pov ca) 
85 Tpite betxvvow, 7) b¢ b:a tov rpirov rd dxpov TD 
péow. price pew oty Tporepos Kal yrwpytarrepos 
é dca too péaov ovMoyiopos, yy 8° dvapydorepos 

6 &a Tis éxaywyijs. 
XXIV. Napdderypa 8° doris oray Te plow ro 
ax pov Umdpyov SaxO7 dia Tob Spotov Te Tpiry: 
« det S€ xai ro gains TQ) Tpitw Kal TO Zpw@Tov rw 

lear. . panpéfior an secludendum ? 


© Cf. De Part, Animal. 6704 20, 637 a 15-b Ve. 

* This statement is a petitio principii ; it ts also irrelevant 
here, and should probably be comet 

¢ Ch Hist. Animal. 506 a 20, De Part. Animal. 676 b 26 ff. 

* ie. B, which is the middle term of the induction. In 
the sentence which follows, Aristotle has in mind (as Jenkin- 
son noints out) two syllogisms: one in Darapti (CaA—CaB, 
.. BiA) and one—after the conversion of -—in Barbara 
(CaA—BaC, .*. BaA); but in these B is still called the middle 


and C the extreme terin. 
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individuals such as man and horse and mule.* Then 
A applies to the whole of C [for every bileless animal 
is long-lived].® But B, ‘ not having bile,’ also applies 
to all C.¢ Then if C is convertible with B, z.e., if the 
middle term ¢ is not wider in extension, A must apply 
to B. For it has been shown above ¢ that if any two 
predicates apply to the same subject and the extreme 
is convertible with one of them, then the other pre- 
dicate will also apply to the one which is convertible. 
.We must, however, understand by C the sum of all 
the particular instances ; for it is by taking all of 
these into account that induction proceeds. 

This kind of syllogism is concerned with the first or Induction 
immediate premiss.’ Where there is a middle term, Sty**"*4 
the syllogism proceeds by means of the middle ; *¥logism. 
where there is not, it proceeds by induction. There 
is a sense in which induction is opposed to syllogism, 
for the latter shows by the middle term that the 
major extreme applies to the third, while the former 
shows by means of the third that the major extreme 
applies to the middle. Thus by nature the syllogism 
by means of the middle is prior and more knowable ; 
but syllogism by induction is more apparent to us.? 

XXIV. We have an Example* when the major proof by 
extreme is shown to be applicable to the middle term =*4™Ple 
by means of a term similar to the third. It must be 
known both that the middle applies to the third term 


* 68 a 21-25. 

? Induction supplies, without the aid of a middle term, the 
universal proposition which stands as major premiss for 
purposes of inference. 

9 Because the abstract logical process is from universal to 
particular, but the human mind proceeds from particular to 
universal. Cf. Met. VII. (Z) iv. 1029 b 3-12, 

& Cf. An. Post. 71a 10, Rhet. 1356 b 3. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


Cpolw yvupipov clas Umdpyov. olov forw rd A 
Kaxor, TO fs B Mpos Ofopovs araipetobas wéAepov, 
es @ be I zo "ABrvacous mpos nBaiovs, rd 8° 
é¢’ ib N \ On Baious pos Dwxeis. day ody BowhyseBe 
Bega Ort 76 On Baiors + rode piety xaxov (on, Anr- 
Téov Om 70 T pos. vous Opopous ronepeiy xaxov’ 
Tovrov be mates x Ta pour, olov & ore Onfaions 
0 7 pos Duneis. era oby 6 ™ pos Tous ops, 
Kaxor, To b¢ mpos Onpaious pos dpopous ori, 
parepov on To Tpox OnBaovs modepaiy xaxov, 
ont pov ofv ro Bre PF xai ros A Umapye davepov 
(dudw ydp dats mpos rovs opopovs arapticba 
m0Aquov), Kai ote 76 A tu AN (tHnBaios yap od 
auriveyney 6 pos Duweis modepos): dr 64 7d A 
TH h tndpyea dia tot A beryOryoeras. Tov avrov 
b€ tpémor war af bia sAeidvwy ru dpotav ¥ wlory 
ylyvouro rot pdcov pos To axpow. 

Pave pov ow ort To rapadeypd dorw obre cbs 
Heépos 7pos oAov oure uss GAow + pos pépos, dW’ cis 
Hépos pos pépos, Grav dudw pdy a imo rabré, 
yredpipor be Bare por. xa deade pes 7S | éza' 
om 7 hey €€ avaytwy tay dropuny To dxpov ¢ i- 
Krver Umapxew Tw peow Kwai pos, TO axpov od 
ouvamre Tov avMoyropov, to &€ Kai ovvarres Kai 
ovx €€ azastuy Seixvvow. 

XXV. 'Araywyy 8 doriv Gray tad péy dow To 
mpwrov dnAov 4 Umdpyov Tw 6 coxaTw To pdoov 
ddnAov peév, dpoiws b€ murdv 7H pa Tov ovp- 


* Example proceeds neither (like induction) from } on 
ticular to general, nor (like syllogism) esee versa, but from 
one co-ordinate particular to another. 

* 68 b 27-29. 
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and that the first applies to the term similar to the 
third. E.g., let A be ‘bad,’ B ‘to make war on 
neighbours,’ C ‘Athens against Thebes’ and D 
‘Thebes against Phocis.’ Then if we require to 
prove that war against Thebes is bad, we must be 
satisfied that war against neighbours isbad. Evidence 
of this can be drawn from similar examples, e.g., that 
war by Thebes against Phocis is bad. Then since 
war against neighbours is bad, and war against Thebes 
is against neighbours, it is evident that war against 
Thebes is bad. Now it is evident that B applies to 
Cand D (for they are both examples of making war on 
neighbours), and A to D (since the war against Phocis 
did Thebes no good) ; but that A applies to B will be 
proved by means of D. The same method will obtain 
supposing that our conviction that the middle term is 
related to the extreme is drawn from more than one 
similar term. 

Thus it is evident that an example represents the Example 
relation, not of part to whole or of whole to part, but (thin 
of one part to another, where both are subordinate to gism and 
the same general term, and one of them is known.? andnseiens 
It differs from induction in that the latter, as we saw,? 
shows from an examination of all the individual cases 
that the (major) extreme applies to the middle, and 
does not connect the conclusion with the (minor) 
extreme ; whereas the example does connect it ° and 
does not use all the individual cases for its proof. 

XXV. We have Reduction (1) when it is obvious Reduction 
that the first term applies to the middle, but that the {$4 means, 
middle applies to the last term is not obvious, yet greater 
nevertheless is more probable or not less probable °°": 
than the conclusion; or (2) if there are not many 

6 69a7. 
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* epdoparos, ért dv oAtya 9 ta pdoa vob doydrov 


Kai Tov peo: Tarrws yap tyyorepow evar ovp- 
Baty € TIS emoripNs. olov datw 76 A 1d bidaxrdv, 

2 eg" od B pag gE 7 OT Bixasoovwy. y bey whe 
émorypy Gr ddan v davepov: B) 8 dpery al 
€morTHY) ddAow. a ot pois v] paMov marov 
vo BY vob AL, draywyy) ¢atw: cyyorepw ap Tou 
émiotacbas b1a 70 TpoteAngeras, tv AI éme- 
ornany Tporepov otx éxorras. 

w TH madw a oMya 7a péoa Tw Br- wai yap 
ovTws eyyUTepov Tou iddvas, olov « ro A ey 
Tetpayuwileabat, ro 5 «s @ E «tOvypappov, To 
8 ¢d' a Z nindos- di rob EZ. iv povow cin pdaov, 
To peta pyvioxuy igov yiyreaBas <dvypdppep Tov 
mixdov, eyyts av cin rot eiddvas. Grav 8é pyre 

as TOTOTE por 3 vo BI roo AT pyr’ 3 oAiya ra péoa, 
ov Adyw draywy7y ove’ orav Gpcoor 3 ro Br: 
émormpyn yap TO ToW0tTOr. 

XXVI. "Evoracis 8° dari npérans mpordoe 
évarria. Siadeper 5¢ Tis Mpotdocws Sr mY po 
évoraow erdexerae elvas xi _Hépous, my de mpd- 

69> Tac. 7 oAws ovK evddyeras b ovx éy rots xabdAov 
ovMoytopois. 

Deperae be 9 évorans buys Kai bua dv0 oxn- 
Bdrw, dixws pev ore 7) Kabodou 7 7 &y Hepa naoa 
€votaas, ex dvo d¢ oXNHaTwy or ayrexeipevas 
g¢€povrar 7 Tmporace, ta 8° ayrxepera ey TH 


1 wpocernddvas, rv AT] epooetyddras rg AT rave BY, 
Pacius, Tricot. 


* According to the theory of Hippocrates of Chios; of. 
Soph. Elench. 171 b 15. 
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intermediate terms between the last and the middle ; 
for in all such cases the effect is to bring us nearer to 
knowledge. (1) E.g., let A stand for ‘ that which can 
be taught,’ B for ‘ knowledge ’ and C for ‘ morality.’ 
Then that knowledge can be taught is evident ; but 
whether virtue is knowledge is not clear. Then if 
BC is not less probable or is more probable than AC, 
we have reduction ; for we are nearer to knowledge 
for having introduced an additional term, whereas 
before we had no knowledge that AC is true. 

(2) Or again we have reduction if there are not 
many intermediate terms between B and C; for in 
this case too we are brought nearer to knowledge. 
E.g., suppose that D is ‘to square,’ E ‘ rectilinear 
figure’ and F ‘circle.’ Assuming that between E 
and F there is only one intermediate term—that the 
circle becomes equal to a rectilinear figure by means 
of lunules @—we should approximate to knowledge. 
When, however, BC is not more probable than AC, 
or there are several intermediate terms, I do not use 
the expression ‘ reduction’; nor when the proposi- 
tion BC is immediate ; for such a statement implies 
knowledge.® 

XXVI. An objection is a premiss which is contrary Objection 
to another premiss. It differs from the premiss in ™"e 
that it may be particular, whereas the premiss either 
cannot be particular at all, or at least not in universal 
syllogisms. 

An objection can be brought in two ways and in Objections 
two figures : in two ways because every objection is M¥.>% 


particular or 


either universal or particular, and by two figures Hanibree 
: * ¢ oye can be 
because objections are brought in opposition to the jateed in 


> And therefore reduction, which is a method of approxi- 
mation to knowledge, is out of place. 
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ARISTOTLE. 

Oe raeina Kat T@ Tpitw oxynpatt wepaivovras péver. 
Grav yap afwwon tavri Urdpyay, norducBa Sr 
ovderi 7 ote Tut oty Urdpya: rovraw 88 7d pév 
pndevi cx tod mpurrou ox7paros, To b¢ turk uy de 
Tob ¢€ayatov. olov darw to A piaw «lvag dme- 
orjpny, ¢¢' & to B dvartia: mporeivavros 8) piay 

wo elvat tay dvartiwy dmoriuny 7 Gre Sos oty 
att) tay articapdrwy dviorarat, td 8 dvayria 
aiTixepera, WoTEe yiyverat TO Mparov oma, F on 

Tov yrworod Kai ayrworou ov pia’ tovro b4 ro 

tpttov: Kata yap tov I, rod ywworot wai ayvu- 

arov, To prev évartia elvas dAnilds, rd 5¢ siay adrdw 
éemarnny evar Peddos. 

HlaAuw est rs orepnriuxis mpordcews woadrurs. 
afiovvros yap py cas play trav dvartiwy 9 on 
Tavrwy THY GYTIKCYyerwY OTL TUKeY dvavTion F 
aur?) Adyouey, olov tyewotd Kai voowdSous: TO pév 
otv mdvrwy ex Too mpwrov, ro 3¢ rum ex rob 
tpizov oyTparos. 
wo ‘ArAds yap ¢» maa xaboAou piv énordpevov 

dvayxy zpos to xafloAov trav ZpoTewopdewy THY 

avtidacw eimeiv: olov ef un THY avrny afwi Trav 
évartiwy, mdvTwy eimovra tay avruceydrwy play 

(ovrTw 8 avadyKn to mpwrov cra: ayyjpua, pdoov yap 

ylyveras 7d KaBorov pos to €€ dpyis): dv pdpa 

35 5¢€, mpos 6 cots xabcdAou xa’ ob Adyeras 4 mpd- 


~ 
oe 





* Because the second figure gives only negative cooclu- 


sions; 28 a7. 
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premiss, and opposites can be proved only in the first the first 
and third figures.t For when our opponent claims fms? 
that the predicate applies to all of the subject, we ec oletion 
object that it applies to none, or does not apply to knirmative 
some. The former objection is brought by the first Prem'ss, 
figure, and the latter by the last. E.g., let A stand 

for ‘ to be one science,’ and B for ‘ contraries.’ Then 

when it is premised that there is one science of con- 
traries, the objection is either (1) that the samescience 

does not treat of opposites, and that contraries are 
opposites—so that the first figure results ; or (2) that 

there is not one science of the knowable and unknow- 

able. This is the third figure ; for to state of C, viz. 

the knowable and unknowable, that they are con- 
traries,is true; but to state that there is one science 

of them is false. 

So again in the case of a negative premiss, When and toa 
it is claimed that there is not one science of con- prea? 
traries, we reply either that all opposites or that 
some contraries, e.g., the healthy and the diseased, 
are studied by a single science. The former objec- 
tion is raised by the first figure, and the latter by the 
third. 

The general rule is that in all cases one who is Rules for 
raising a universal objection must state his contradic- thivetsal 
tion with reference to the universal including the 
terms premised ; e.g., if it is claimed that the same 
science does not treat of contraries, he must maintain 
that there is one science of all opposites. In this 
way the first figure must result ; for the universal 
which includes the original term becomes the middle. 

But when the objection is particular, the contradic- and 
tion must be stated with reference to the term which is ete 


included by the subject of the premiss as a universal ; 
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o eeais, olov ywworod wai dyraorov ph riv abriv 
Ta yap evavtia xabdAouv mpos taira (wai yiyveras 
70 Tpirov oyna’ doov p vo dv udpa Aapfard- 
Hevov, olov 70 ywworor Kai vd dywworor). e€ dy 
yap for ovMoyicaoba tolvartiov, dx rodruw Kal 
% ras évardous émycpotpa Mice, bd wal dx 
porwy ToUrwy Tay oXNpaTwy ¢<poper” dy _ boven 
yap ot arTixeipevor ouMoyropoi (dia yap Tob pdoou 

oux iy xaragarixass), 

"Ent 5€ xav Adyou Sdoiro mAciowos 4 ba rod 
péaov ax paros, olov «i py doin ro A te B indp- 
xew bia 71o py) axodovbeiy atrw to PF. robro yap 

& de aay mpordacuw éyAov- od bet 5é cis dAAa 
éxrpéreobas my évoraow, ad’ edbos dare pay éyaw 
7 €T¢pay Tporaaw. 616 wai TO onpetov dx pévou 
Tovrov Tob oxjpaTos ob« gorw. 

"Emoxerréov 5é wai wept rdv Cay drordcewr, 

olor mrepi Tay eK Tob vartiov Kai Tob dpoiou wal 

708 rou xara Sofav, wai ef my dy dpa dx 00 mpadrrou 
H my oTepytixty éx Tob pécou Suraroy Aafciv. 

XXV i. Eixos b¢ Kai onpciov ov ravrov ¢orwy, 
aAAa 70 peév eixos €or mporaais érSofos: 6 yap os 

sent To TOAD toaow ovrw _Ysyropevoy | 7, BI) yyvo- 
pevov 7) ov 7) BH Sv, Toor’ éariv cixos, olov 76 
puceiv Tous P8ovovvras 7 Td dueiv Tous dpwydvous: 
onuciov d€ BovAcras + Sg Mporacis amodeuctuc) 





* 28 a7. 
®* The argument is: AaC—ReC, .. BeA. But this de- 
Leer upon the validity of the major AaC, which itself needs 
proof, 
f. 70 a 34 ff. The remark is irrelevant here. 
«Cf. Rhet. II. xxv. 
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e.g., it must be stated that the science of the know- 
able and the unknowable is not the same, for these 
are included in contraries as a universal; and the 
third figure results, for the term which is assumed as 
particular, viz. the knowable and unknowable, be- 
comes the middle. It is from the premisses from 
which it is possible to argue the contrary that we try 
to infer objections. Hence it is only by these figures 
that we try to raise them, because in these only are 
opposite syllogisms possible, since (as we saw %) an 
affirmative result cannot be obtained in the middle 
figure. 

Moreover, an objection by the middle figure would Dificutty 
require more argument ; e.g., supposing that it were A aia 
not granted that A applies to B on the ground that C second 
is not a consequent of B. This can be clearly shown a 
by means of further premisses ®; but an objection 
ought not to pass on to other considerations, but to 
display its further premiss immediately. Hence also 
this is the only figure from which proof by signs °¢ is 
impossible. 

We must also consider the other forms of objection, 
viz. objections from contrary or similar cases, or from 
received opinion?; and whether particular objec- 
tions can be drawn from the first or negative ob- 
jections from the second figure.* 

XXVII. A probability is not the same as a sign. A prob- 
The former is a generally accepted premiss ; for that lta eed 
which people know to happen or not to happen, or to froma sign. 
be or not to be, usually in a particular way, is a prob- 
ability : e.g., that the envious are malevolent or that 
those who are loved are affectionate. A sign, how- 
ever, means a demonstrative premiss which is neces- 


* This question is, I believe, never discussed. 
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ARISTOTLE. 
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To Ss OTe ob aopot orovedios, Hirraxos yap oTrov- 
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6’ Bot aodpoi, ao T Iirraxds. aAnbés 
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ro b€ Kew ort wypa ba rot pdoov yLaros 
BowAeras cba éra rap éveTa: Taig votaas 70 
ebxpow, axoAoube? 5¢ wai tatty, SBeiy Gas otovras 
Ore KUet. Td chypov ¢S’ of rd A, 7d xvar ef’ od 
B, yu7) ed’ od LT 
eres . e 


2s ylyveTas peror, (ay be wat 7 érépa age 


Proripor edevBe pro, ee be $Adr ios 
maXw oT of codoi ayabo:, Ilirraxds yap jay 
aMa Kai ooges. 
Ourw per ody yiyvorras ouMoyrapo%, nAny 6 pay 
& dta_ 00 Tpusrou oX7 pHa TOs dAvros, av aAntys f 
(xa8cAou ydp dori), o d¢€ d:a Tou éaxdrou Avowpos, 


* If referable to one phenomenon only, a sign has objective 
necessity 3 if to more than one, its value is a matter of opinion. 
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sary or generally accepted. That which coexists 
with something else, or before or after whose happen- 
ing something else has happened, is a sign of that 
something’s having happened or being. 

An enthymeme is a syllogism from probabilities or Enthy- 

signs ; and a sign can be taken in three ways—in just Cf signs ae 
as many ways as there are of taking the middle term [he three 
in the several figures: either as in the first figure or pene 
as in the second or as in the third. E.g., the proof 
that a woman is pregnant because she has milk is by 
the first figure ; for the middle term is ‘ having milk.’ 
A stands for ‘ pregnant,’ B for ‘ having milk,’ and C 
for ‘woman.’ The proof that the wise are good 
because Pittacus was good is by the third figure. A 
stands for ‘ good,’ B for ‘ the wise,’ and C for Pittacus. 
Then it is true to predicate both A and B of C ; only 
we do not state the latter, because we knowit, whereas 
we formally assume the former. The proof that a 
woman is pregnant because she is sallow is intended 
to be by the middle figure ; for since sallowness is a 
characteristic of women in pregnancy, and is associ- 
ated with this particular woman, they suppose that 
she is proved to be pregnant. A stands for ‘ sallow- 
ness,’ B for ‘ being pregnant ’ and C for ‘ woman.’ 

If only one premiss is stated, we get only a sign ; a sign may 
but if the other premiss is assumed as well, we get a & spa ia 
syllogism,’ e.g., that Pittacus is high-minded, because gism with 
those who love honour are high-minded, and Pittacus patter 
loves honour; or again that the wise are good, because 
Pittacus is good and also wise. 

In this way syllogisms can be effected ; but whereas Rofutability 
a syllogism in the first figure cannot be refuted if it ofa 


: Hag Meas na aaa ments from 
is true, since it is universal, a syllogism in the last signs in 
the several 
* Strictly an enthymeme. figures. 
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Kav aAnbes 4 ro oupidpaopa, bia rd pt clva 
xaBodou pnbe ™pos TO Tpdypa rov ovMoyopdv- 
ov yap e Tlirraxds orovbaios, bia rovro wai Tous 
dMous dvdyen aodenis. 6 8¢ ba rob pdoov 
oxnpatos del Kai sdetwe Adoqsos: ovdirore yap 
yiyverat ouMoyiopos otras dyorruw rev Opus 
ov yap « 7 KVovTa wypa, enypa 34 ai Woe, Kdeuw 
dvdyny TAT. aAnbes pe oty vy dracw umdpta 
trois onpcios,' dradopas 4 3 Couns ras cpnpdvas. 

“H on ovrw Buauperdor To onpaiov, ToUTWwY 
To jrecov TEKMNpLOY Anrrdov (ro yap Texpyprov To 
ecdévar rovobv daow chat, trowbro $e pada a) 
péaor), a ta pe éx TwY dxpusy onucia Aewrdov 
to 6° éx rot peécov Texpy prov’ (vdoforarov yap 
Kai pedXtara aAnfds ro bia rob mpurroy ayrtparos. 

To $€ dvotoywwporwiv duiarev dor ef rig biSu-~ 
ow dpa petaBadlrAQay ro oda Kai TH PuyyW ooa 
dvoixd €ore 7abrjpara (jraBany yap iows povoucyy 
petaBeBrnne T ThY ati adn" ob ray dion tyiy 
€oti tovrTo 76 alos, aA" ofow opyai Kai éxBupias 
Tay price Kumjoewy). « 51) tobro re BoBcin xai 


év évos onpeiov elvar, cai bvvaijeOa Aap Pdvew ro 
1 onucios) cyjpacw C*, Pacius (?), Tricot. 





© If the signs of an enthymeme in the first figure are true, 
the conclusion is inevitable. Aristotle does not mean that 
the conclusion is universal, but that the universality of the 
major prin LA the validity of the minor and conclu- 
sion. © example (<all> thase who love honour, ete.) quoted 
for the third figure contains no unrversal premiss of sign, 
and fails to establish a universal conclusion. 

* fe. when both premisses are affirmative. 

* Signs may be classified as irrefutable (Ist figure) and 
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figure can be refuted even if the conclusion is true, 
because the syllogism is neither universal nor relevant 
to our purpose.* For if Pittacus is good, it is not 
necessary for this reason that all other wise men are 
good. A syllogism in the middle figure is always and 
in every way refutable, since we never get a syl- 
logism with the terms in this relation ®; for it does 
not necessarily follow, if a pregnant woman is sallow, 
and this woman is sallow, that she is pregnant. Thus 
truth can be found in all signs, but they differ in the 
ways which have been described. 

Wemust either classify signs in this way, and regard Alternative 
their middle term as an index ¢ (for the name‘ index ? Hee nes 
is given to that which causes us to know, and the ‘sign’ and 
middle term is especially of this nature), or describe “~~ 
the arguments drawn from the extremes @ as ‘ signs,’ 
and that which is drawn from the middle as an ‘ index.’ 

For the conclusion which is reached through the first 
figure is most generally accepted and most true. 

It is possible to judge men’s character from their Use of 
physical appearance, if one grants that body and soul estimating 
change together in all natural affections. (No doubt character 
after a man has learned music his soul has undergone ance 
a certain change, but this affection is not one which 
comes to us naturally ; I mean such affections as fits 
of anger or desires among natural excitements.) Sup- 
posing, then, this is granted, and also that there is 
one sign of one affection, and that we can recognize 


refutable (2nd and 3rd figures), and the name ‘ index ’ may 
be attached to their middle terms, either in all figures or 
(more probably) only in the first, where the middle is dis- 
tinctively middle. 

4 Alternatively the name ‘ sign’ may be restricted to the 
2nd and 8rd figures, and may be replaced by ‘ index ’ in the 
first. 
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the affection and sign proper to each class of creatures, 
we shall be able to judge character from physical 
appearance. For if a peculiar affection applies to 
any individual class, e.g., courage to lions, there must 
be some corresponding sign of it; for it has been 
assumed that body and soul are affected together. 
Let this be ‘having large extremities.’ This may 
apply to other classes, but not as wholes ; for a sign 
is peculiar in the sense that the affection is peculiar 
to the class as a whole, and not to it alone, as we are 
accustomed to use the term. Thus the same affec- 
tion will be found in another class also, and man or 
some other animal will be brave. Therefore he will 
have the sign ; for ex hypothes: there is one sign of 
one affection. If, then, this is so, and we can collate 
signs of this kind in the case of animals which have 
only one peculiar affection, and if each affection has a 
sign, since it necessarily has only one sign, we shall be 
able to judge their character by their appearance. 
But if the genus as a whole has two peculiar affec- 
tions, e.g., if lions have courage and a readiness to 
share, how shall we decide which sign of those which 
are peculiarly associated with the genus belongs to 
which affection? Probably if both affections are 
found in some other class not as a whole, that is, when 
of the classes in which each of them is found certain 
members possess one but not the other. For if a 
man is brave but not generous, and exhibits one of 
the two signs, clearly this will be the sign of courage 
in the lion as well. 

Thus it is possible to judge character from the 
appearance in the first figure, provided that the 
middle term is convertible with the first extreme, but 
is wider in extension than the third term and not: 
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convertible with it : e.g., if A stands for courage, B for 
large extremities and C for lion. Then B applies to 
all of that to which C applies, and also to others, 
whereas A applies to all that to which B applies, and 
to no more, but is convertible with B. Otherwise 
there will not be one sign of one affection. 
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Accident 43b8, 46b27 ; acci- 
dental )( essential qualities 
23b16 

Action 1b27, 2a3, 11b1-7 

Actuality 19a9, b3, 21b15, 
23a8, 67b3-9 ; and neces- 
sity 23a21; prior to poten- 
tiality 23a22 

Affection 1b27, .2a4, 9a28- 
10a10; and quay 9a28, 
b12, 10a9 ; admits of con- 
eee and degree 11b1-7; 
natural a.s 70b8; and 
signs ib. 12-38 

Affirmation defined 17425, 


19b5; )( negation 2a5, 
11b19, 12b6, 13a37-b35, 
16a2, 17a8,b38, 18a34, 


19b12; a. and negation of 
contingent, possible, neces- 
sary, /nt. xii., xiii. ; a. and 
contrariety 7b. xiv. See 
Contradiction, Negation 

All, to be predicated of 
24b28, 25b37, 26a2-4, 30a2. 
See Wholly 

Alteration a kind of motion 
1$al4; different from all 
other kinds ib. 24; change 
of quality 15b11 


Analytics 
19b31 
Apodeictic )( assertoric and 
problematic premisses 
25a1,29b29 ; a. syllogisms 
APr. I. viii.; apodeictic- 
assertoric syllogisms id. ix.- 
xii.; | apodeictic-problem- 
atic syllogisms ib, xvi., 
xix., xxii, 36b31, 39a8; 
conditions of a. conclusion 
30a15, b7, 32a7, 38a36; 
selection of terms for a. 
syllogisms 45b28. See 
Necessary 

Aristomenes 47b22 

Article, definite 49b10 

Assertion )( negation 62a13. 
See Affirmation 

Assertoric )( apodeictic and 


(Prior) quoted 


problematic premisses 
25al, 29b29; a. syllo- 
gisms APr. I. iv.-vii.; 


assertoric-apodeictic syllo- 

- gisms ib. ix.-xii.; asser- 
toric - problematic — syllo- 
gisms ib. xv., xviii., xxi., 
36b29, 39a7 

Astronomy 46a19 

Athens 69a1 
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Begging the point at issue; | 


see Petitro principy 


Callias 44027 

Callippus 16a?! 

Capacty, 
quality Galt 

Cases 61T4, 1661, 

Categories Caf. iv., 
6907 

Chance Isbs, 16 


tab4] 
tote), 


natural, a hind of | 


{ 


i 


Character inferable from ap | 


pearance 7067 .:t4 
Circular proof; see Hecip- 
roacal 


Cleon 64a 26 
Combination, of words 1a16, 
ISb10, lealy, bw; of 


contranes I4b13; of pre 
dicates 20td] 
omyamite yudgumments 7325 

Seems relation to pre- 
mises Tla6s-1 6, 6ebt 

Contingrocy [hb6, 15, 19819, 
34; and contradiction /a!. 
xii, abi | See Ponsdbility, 
Problematic 

Continuous quantity étr?0- 
Salt 

Contradiction, contradic. 
tones 17a33;  contradac- 
tory contrary I7b16, 26, 
Mas, 23274, Sob, 61bi4, 
SY, G2all, Gthwm, 4, 
64ais, 31; and truth and 
falsity 18a26 (ef. tr27), 
19027, 21422, b17, 39; 
of contrary positions 
17b23, 2al6; of modal 
expressions 19035, Jaf. xii, 
sili: in proof per tm 
vibile $1025, 6)ald, 
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32, Gall, b2S, 36; 
premisers GObI! 
Contrary discuwed Cof. ui: 
centrariee 4010, Gal, 17, 
tise 12%a25; no contrary 
of sutmtance 3h84, of af 
quantity Sv29, SbI1, 1; 
contrarety in « Gal?; 
of relation 6b15; of qual- 
ity 10b12; of action and 
afiection Jibl; and op 
penitinn JfbI8, 36; and 
privation $726; and in- 
terrnediates 1508, 17687, 
\Sa7 ; — inherent 
contraries 17h? | change 
of ce 18016; ¢. and com- 
bination 1SbI3; ¢. quali- 
tire and grows and species 
14a1S; contrariety and 
motacn and change 15b1 ; 
contrary propotitions 1Tb4, 
Pan i6, Jas. xiv.; K con- 
tradictory 17616, 20080, 
Titer, S0b6, 6ibi7, 24, 
Gall, 17, 78, GSbP6, 40, 
Gial9, 315 true 
mwnente never c. 
2486; ¢. conclusions ten: 
ible from a single syl- 
m 64b17; contrariety 
im thought 6704; con- 
trarics studied by the same 
science 6910 


Conversion, of assertoric pre- 


miwes — universal . 
tive 2Sa5, 14, shaken 
7, 17, oa affr- 


c 


mative i. 10, 20, not -s 
particular negative 
22, S3aT: of sinh oe 


isees 25097; of pro- 
tic premisses 25037 - 
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b25, 32a29, 36b35-37a31 ; 
and reciprocal proof 57b19, 
32, 58a13; of syllogisms 
APr. II. viii.-x. 3 )( reduc- 
tion ad impossibile 61a21 ; 
of terms APr. II. xxii. 

Correlatives 6b28, 7a20; 
false c.s 6636 ; coining of 
names for ib. 7a5; co- 
existent 7b15. See Rela- 
tion 

Counter-syllogism APr. II. 
xix. 


(De Anima quoted 16a8 ?) 

Definition 43b2; unity of 
1%a14; arguments relat- 
ing to 50a11 

Degree, not in substance 
3b33; in quantity 6a19; 
in relation 6b20; in qual- 
ity 10b26; in dispositions 
ib. 32; of action and affec- 
tion 11b1 

Demonstration 24a11, 25b27, 
40b23; )( syllogism 25b29 ; 
no 4. of indefinite proposi- 
tions 32b18 ; of substance 
and essence 46a36; from 
what is prior 64b32; de- 
monstrative ){ dialectical 
24022, cf. 65a35, 68b10. 
See Proof 

Denial, 12b6, 16a2, 17a25; 
see Negation 

Derivative terms 1a12, 10a27 

Destruction, a kind of motion 
15a13 

De Sophisticis Elenchis quo- 
ted (as Popieal 65b16 

Diagonal of square incom- 
mensurable with sides 
41226, 46b29, 50a37, 65b17 


Dialectic, treatise on; see 
ies 

Dialectical )( demonstrative 
premiss or syllogism 24222, 
46a9, cf. 65a35; d. ques- 
tion 20b22 

Differentia 1b17, 3a22, 33, 
46b22 

Diminution 15a14 

Disposition 6b2, 8b27, 35, 
9a3, 10b3, 32, 11a22 

Distribution of subject 17b12, 
20a12 

Division by genera APr. I. 
xxxi. 


Enthymeme 70a3-b38 

Equality 6a26 

Equivocal lal 

Error APr. I. xxi. 

Essence 43b7, 46a36 

Essential )( accidental quali- 
ties 23b16 

Even and odd 
41a27, 50a37 

Example APr. II. xxiv. 3 
)( induction 69a16 

Exposition 28a23, ef. 30a9 

Expression 17al7 — 

Extreme terms in first figure 
25b36 ; in second 26b37 ; 
in third 28a15. See Major, 
Minor 


numbers 


False but possible proposi- 
tions 34a25; no false 
conclusion from true pre- 
misses 53b7,11, 62453 
true conclusion from false 

remisses APr. II. ii.-iv. 

False Cause id. xvii. 

Falsity in argument 7b. xviii, 
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nerally considered 
sib Ee tw. avid feduc 
tion from one {to another 
h.alv.; only three figures 
$108, 6b7. See Fires, 
Second, Third 
First figure (awertoric) 4 Pr. 
TL. iv., (unmet toe wea pobre 
tic) it. (peoblematic) wiv, 
(amertone - protheratic) 
av., (apecaledetic - grotiertn 
atic) wviir trwe conrtu- 
stone from fale Peay 
in £6 BUD ik: cireular 
perme in ff. od. v., Meee; 
converzen of os lhgreene 
in ff. ob, vit; gies oo 
concluswen from oppanite 
Premiere GALS? 5 obpree 
toone in 60tW22 ; age in 
Thal2, 29, bS 


For the ment part 19a2t; 


we Usual 

bortuitous 1966 

Future peopenitions [had ; 
etents [ebiS, 1908 


C.eneration, a hind af mation 
iSalt: and error FIDIS 
Genus co-ordinate | b16, eub- 

ordinate oh, 21; as second 


ary sulstance 2alé; pee: 
diratle of sperore PbO; | 


relative 11a23; and con- 
trary qualities 14015: pund 
and evil as genera 14023; 
a prior to species ISad; 
nference ahoat g. 66b?7 ; 
divivon by genera 4 Pr. 1. 
rr. 

Geometrical methods 41b13, 
49b35 

Gnomon and square [5030 
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Habit relative 6b@, ler?, 


h. syllogterms: Stelé, ef, 
S3D19, 67b1. See Heduc- 
tinn 


Immediate 
seat, @6b00; 
levige 67006 

Imperfect, all eyflagiuns in 
thee conned Thad, of. 
P7al; all in the third figure 
POalb, «f, TAalS;: com- 

the firve 


_ know- 


Indefinite nouns emi verte 
1éa%?, bie, 19tA, 10, 
Pastis £ ks POs h?, 
26019, P6arh, ANDI, of. 
IThil, 467had; £ neture 

statement 


Individual not predicable 
16, 43a?5, 39; = primary 
sutetance 2a11: sabject 
3a35, 1TbS, Maks, PieS1; 
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no previous knowledge of 
is 67a22 

Induction 42a3, 24, 67a23, 
68b14; i syllogism 68b32 ; 
)( example 69a16 ; uses all 
individual cases 68b28, 
69al7 

Intermediates 12a2, b28, 13a7 

Isosceles triangle 41b14 


Kewee relative 8b3, 

11a24, b27; a habit 8b29 ; 
object of k. prior to k. it- 
self 7b23 ; k. and thought 
66b29; universal, par- 
ticular, actual 67a17, b4 


Likeness peculiar to quality 
llal5 

Line continuous 5al; parts 
of ib. 17 

Love 68a39 

Lunules 69a33 


Major term, in first figure 
26a21; in second 26b37 ; 
in third 28a13. See Term 

Meno quoted 67a21 

Miccalus 47b80 

Middle term, in first figure 
25b35 3 in second 26b36 ; 
in third 28a12; function 
of 41a3, 47a38-b14, cf. 
44b40 ; necessary for syl- 
logism 66a28 

Minor term, in first figure 
26a22 ; in second 26b38 ; 
in third 28a14 

Motion Cat. xiv.; kinds of 
15a13 


Natural 32b7, 
tions 70b8 


16; affec- 


wa 


Necessary events 18b6, 15, 
19a18; contradictory of 
‘itis n. Unt. xii, xiii; n. 
and actual 23a21; n. in- 
ference 24b19, 26a3, 47a23, 
53b18, 57a40, 62a12; no 
n. inference from one as- 
sumption 34a17, 40b35, 
53b16; nm. )( impossible 
22b4; )( possible 22b11, 
29, 23al7, 32al18, 28, 
33b16, 21,27, 37al5, b9, 
38a35, cf. 32a20; relative 
necessity 30b32. See Apo- 
deictic 

Negation ) affirmation 
11b19, 13a37, b2, 27, 345; 
a simple proposition 17a9, 
25, 62a13; contradictory 
APr. I. xlvi. 

None, to be predicated of 
eae 25b40, 26a27. See 
A 

Non propter hoc; see False 
Cause 

Noun 16al,13, Int. iis 
simple )( composite n. 
16a22, b82; indefinite n. 
16a30, 19b8; cases of n.s 
16a33; ){ verb 16b8, 19; 
)(_ expression 17a17; as 
subject 19b6 

Number 4b23, 30 


Objection APr, II. xxvi.; 
)( premiss 69a37; not 
raised in second figure 
69b30. See False Cause 

Odd and even numbers 
41a27, 50a37 

Opposition discussed Cat. x.3 
of relatives, contraries, 
privative and positive, 
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afhrmaton amd nrgatan 
PIbIs, 26, Isat, Ion, 
of contradwtoesms 21ea22, 
Sthi5, S2htS; pemutr 
acne Plas, ceMciuesons 
from o. peenmasen Al'r I! 


as.3 foto of opperniteen 
Gthgt, Gbatt, = pevfer 
aluity of jaire of oO. 
oma75; oO. frwnl only in 
testo and) think | Ugures 
ool 


Ortessaae LY hyyerdowtara! 
prorat Blot t om prod per 
aenpoeosice Meath, bbadn, 
Mb, Oley Geil 


Part, «4 quantity SalS, pos 
of purter et 26, relateon 
of po to ge 6¥ali mw 
Whole 


Pariaular premise 
brute finite natae if 
Seber, 28, Pebete, boil y 
ie rae taser to 
eiabush, banker to evfute 
than universal 649, 
Hy chempearie ei ing 
than one inferrme Stet. 
Pp. Orpmtne pernues ret 
convertible Stats op. oa 
univeral hime belgr 


Jhat=| 
PDL b, 


"meat 


(nor 


Ooalt, ts 

Penvyztan {wenee | Ths. 
whiz, ‘eral 

Perfnt syllogvauny an Art 


frure 25la¢2, 26a17, b2s 
notin the sound 27a), 
Qeatb; net in the thind 
Peal 4, alt 

Petitio proacopa Pe UL 
avi, $b, SEbS, 1k, 20, 
of, sOactt, DIT, by 
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ef, 


. 
St. 


Phoacts 6002 

Vittacus [Oalé, 26 

lace, a category |b?6, Pat, 
Hiblt: change of thalé 


| Vane a2, 19 


Toint, « limit Sel 

Pevtteon ( pomture) « catrgory 
tet, tad, relative 6h8, 
12, Like 

Viwatine « petvalive 12ad6- 
$4odh See Privation 

Vorutality, contradxtinn of 
Jef vith, ith, defined 
Baik, ef. SWB, Bebw7, 
«  prewentty = v¥b11, 2, 
cial, Nel, Ps, Ribia, 
21, 272, SlaiS, WH, Mads; 
verarue tmeaningy Pal 5, 
bis, shat, thaS7, DIG 
tiar0, Xi, 8 Selez7, 
Astute, Sot, tals, 
Beall; ae probability 
W2te6 | implicatzeon of 
Seas faler test poreeatbe 
mips mithone $4aPS, Ts, See 
Potentiality, Protilematic 

Votentalay 1909, 34, txt, 
JIbL6, 2a herd; re- 
tamnal 9 berathumal plo 
Pritts, See Powibdat 

[ienelvqnianad pieicsdass 1 810% 
combined) pe Pt ac 
calental pe Flas: poe 
term 2bbit 

Predecatzon 24b2G, 25tv22, 
OlalS, dta2S, deal, 40016 

Previiction 1st36 

Vreferalulity of composite 
alternatives 6025 

Premise defined 24016: uni- 
vernal, partcular, inde 
finite 0b. 173 dermonstra- 
tive, dialectical, eyllagtstic 
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24.a22-b12 ; assertoric, 
apodeictic, problematic 
25al; affirmative, nega- 


tive ib. 2; two required 
for syllogism 40b36, 
42a32, 44b6, cf. 53b20, 
66a17; one must be affir- 
mative 41a6 ; one must be 
universal, ib.; one must 
be of same mode as con- 
clusion 41b27; selection 
of p.s 43b1, 47a10. See 
Starting-point 

Priority, four (five) senses of, 
Cat. xii. 

Privation and _ opposition, 
11b18; privatives )( posi- 
tives 12a26-13a36, 52a15 

Probability 70a3 

Problematic )( apodeictic 
and assertoric premisses 
25a1; p. syllogisms 4Pr. 
I. xiii, xiv., xvii, xx. 3 p.- 
assertoric syllogisms ib. 
xv., 86b29, xviii., 39a7, 
xxi.3  p.-apodeictic syllo- 
gisms ib. xvi, 36b31, 
xix., 39a8, xxii.; conver- 
sion 32a29, 36b35, 37433 ; 
selection of terms for p. 
syllogisms 45b29 

Proof, ostensive ){( hypo- 
thetical 40b25, see De- 
monstration; p. per im- 
possibile, see Hypothetical, 
Reduction 

Property 43b2 

Proposition 16a2, 17a2, Int. 
V.: contains truth and 
falsity 17a3; simple, single 
)( composite, many 17a8, 
15, 20, 20b13; requires 
verb or tense 17a9; con- 


trary 17b4, 20-18a12 ; con- 
tradictory 17a25-37, b17; 
universal, particular, in- 
definite 17b2-16. See Pre- 


miss 
Prosyllogism 42b5 


Quality, a category 1b26, 
29; discussed Cat. viii.; 
qu. and habit or disposi- 
tion 8b27; and contra- 
riety 10b12; and natural 
capacity 9a14; and affec- 
tion 9a28, b12, 10a9; and 
form or figure 10al1l; 
and contrariety 10b12; 
and degree 10b26, 1lal4; 
and likeness 1lal5; and 
relation 11a20, 36 

Quantification of predicate 

Ga ade b 
uantity, a catego: 1b26, 
28; eae Cut. vi. 
discrete ){ continuous 
4b20; has parts 5a15; 
secondary or accidental 
5a39; has no contrary 
5b11, 30; )( relation 5b16; 
and equality 6a26 


Reciprocal proof, APr. II. 
v.-vii., cf. 65a19 

Recollection 67a22 

Reduction APr. II. xxv.; 
ad impossibile 27a14, 28a7, 
23, 29, b14, 17, 29a35, b5, 
34a3, 36, b2, 22, 35a40 
(36a1), 36a10, 22, 36, 37a9, 
35, 38a22, 39b32, 41a29, 
45a23-46a2, 50a29, APr. 
II. xi.-xiv., a kind of hypo- 
thetical proof 40b26;  )( 
conversion 61218; )( os- 
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tensive proof 4f7. 11. xiv.; 
vr. of) svileqrierne §=29b!, 


sob, iba, 4. bale | 
tr. of hypothetical sylh> , 


gisms ‘alG; or. to eyiho- 
gistec form APs, 1. went 
[iefutation 4Pe. 1. 
M proof 4etey7- ithcpe 
ielation, a category 
490; diecued Caf. vii; 
M quantity Sb16; admits 
of contranety 6b15,) amd 
degree ob. 201 and sub. 
stance #ald: and pemition 
Gh, 12, 1b: and qual 
ity Pleat, 34; end open, 
Gon LIDIR, 265 redatiors 
Mo fenitives amd peivatives 
Iebhis 
Helative peerscity BS? 
Rest ( motion P5bl 
Rhetorical sylkqrurns Ghbt | 


itr?s, 


Series, terms in aamme 66627, 
ef, 3S 

sign 4b. UU. xxvil: in all 
three figures 7Oa1): clasad- 
fieation of ae sh. bi 


| Simultanrous Cet. alii: in 


ar | 


Soentiie hnowledgr, none of | 


the indeterminate 27b18 
Sevond fgure (awertoric) 
4APe. Liv... vob, (apeebete~ 
tec) ha, (agen w- 
aserterc) fF, Fw, 
(problematic) vil, (aser- 
toric problemabry  rlii, 
{ayenbratic - problemater) 


IY. ; truca usdons from 


false premmara in Ih. ii: | 


eirular proof in a. vi. 
$9446; conversion of sy ilo 
isms in dling sydkagienis 
from opposite premisses in 
63D40; no Rextions in 
69bW ; signs in od. $56 

Sentence 16a2, Int, iv., « pro- 
position lta? 
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time éteS: in nature 6. 
7) a species oh, XY 

Singte affirmations and acga- 
toms «=7bS8; stalements 
lealS 

Singular propositions | fay, 
cf wite2t 

Swodad Sas, ¥A 

“ophicte 17038 

Space Sel, 7a, Gal? 

pris as ereondary sub- 
stance Yai’, b7, 9; and 
grouse 767, 71: and coa- 
trary qualitere = fdald; 
aimultarcous 146533; ami- 
vornily peedacated of in- 
divataals 903-0 

Starting point of syllogiem 
43071, 30 (ef. 46010), 
Stat, 64018. Prema 

State lte7?, vad 

sulmect, things present in or 
perticated of 1a90;  gari- 
mary substance not pl. or 
pro. 2al? 4s secondary sul 
stance not pi Sa; brcdi- 
vkluel Aare 

Sulmtancy, a category 1b27 ; 
ducumedt Cal, vis pei: 
mary « individaal 2013, 35, 
$b10, not predicable Yall, 
AS, bS (cf. 15), Saf, 96, not 
msi in a subprct Ses, 

Ss no contrary $b25, ad- 

mits of no degrera s+. 34, 
admits of contrary quali- 
ficabons 4010, as God and 


INDEX 


celestial movers 23a24 ; 
secondary = species or 
genus 2a14, b7, not present 
in a subject 3a9 ; whether 
relative 8al3; s. and 
differentia predicated uni- 
vocally 3a33 ; demonstra- 
tion of 46a36 

Syllogism defined 24b18; 
)(_ demonstration 24a28, 
25b29 ; perfect )( imper- 
fect s. 24b22, 25b35, 26b29, 
27al6, 28a4, 29a15, 30, 
33a20, 34al, 42a33; valid 
s. 27a2, 28a16, 41b33; 
hypothetical 40b27, 4138, 
45b15, 50a16-b4; all s. 
reducible to first figure 
41b3; general rules of s. 
APr, J. xxiv., xxv.3 con- 
struction of ib. xxvii., 
xxviii, ; and logical neces- 
sity 47a23-b16 ; apparent 
or faulty s. 4Pr. I. xxxiii., 
xxxiv. ; )( induction 68b32 


Tense 16b17 
Term defined 24b16; one 


term must be positive 
41b6; three terms only 
in demonstration 41b36- 
42a31, 44b6, ef. 53b19; 
faults in setting out APr. 
J. xxxiv.; not always ex- 
pressible in one word id. 
XXXV.; may occur in 
oblique cases 76. xxxvi.; 
duplicated or qualified t.s 
ib. xxxviii.; substitution 
of 49b3; ts in same 
series 66b27. See Major, 
Middle, Minor, Premiss 


Thebes 69a1 


Third figure, relation of 
terms in 28a10;_ gives 
no universal conclusions 
29a16, 59b15; syllogisms 
(assertoric) APr. I. vi. 
29b19, (apodeictic) 30a7, 
(apodeictic - assertoric) 
APr, J. xi., (problematic) 
xx.,  (assertoric - proble- 
matic) xxi. (apodeictic- 
problematic) xxii.; true 
conclusions from false pre- 
misses in 7b. If. iv.; cir- 
cular proof in ib. vii. ; con- 
version of syllogisms in id, 
x.; syllogisms from oppo- 
site premisses in 64a20; 
objections in 69b1; signs 
in 70a13, 16 

Time, a category 1b26, 2a2 ; 
continuous 5a6; parts of 
ib. 26; relative 11b10; 
priority in 14a27 

Topics quoted 20b26, 24b12 
(46a30), 64437, (i.¢e., Soph. 
Elench.) 65b16 

Tragelaphos 16a16; see Uni- 
corn 

| Transposition of subject and 
predicate 20b1 

Truth and falsity depend on 
combination 2a7, 13b10, 
16a10,17, 18a26 3; in con- 
tradiction 17b23, cf. 13b2 3 
and contrariety 13b13, 
23b27, 24b6; in proposi- 
tions 17a3, 19a33, 23a38 ; 
and past and _ present 
18a28 ; and future ib. 33; 
truth self-consistent 47a8 ; 
no false conclusion from 
true premisses 53b7, 11 ; 
true conclusions from false 
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premines Af, Vf. th-iv.,  Ueuel, oshest, and prob. 
66b9;) po true inference alulty 7006 


from oppesite premiers 


Gtbs: and bring Ste3z, Valid x 
ote X perfect syllogiuns 
67bI | 27 a2, Pmalé, orbs 
; | Verb . 
Unicorn 49026; se Trag- | Sa ct ES on 
clapehan i sone 
Unity of definition 1tals; fr ats sad gE 
of meaning 20b1$ 19b10, tenes of 16b17; 
Universal individual of ) as noun i. 19; part of 


singular 1Tat®, Where; ou. - 
premie defined tala, beet, Propeaityas TTS20 1. 0 auare 


not qualified in time S4b7, ees a keteak amine 
nerd for one in eylingtem - 
SED7, O7b26 1 ao. peoperes | 
thom handest to estatdich, | Whole and part. relation of 
caumt to refute Otel; | 2010, 16, sobd7, GtelT, 
etablibed by help of | bid, 69016 See Fart 
particular  evilogteme | Wholly contained in 2 bbez6, 
4525; a. eyllogieme give | 2537, Sead, S309). Soe 
more than ome infereny | AU 
Atab. uM particular | Words, opoken and written 
knows luge G7a77 lead 

Univocal terme la6y peedbee 
hon tat$, b? fete GSb18 
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Ciceao: De Ornar. Walter Miller, 

Cicero: De Onatoar, ete. 2 Vola Vol Is De Ouarvoat. 
Books Land IH. F. W. Sutton and H. Rackham Vol If: 
De Oaaroar, Hoon TL; De Faro, Paaaponsa Sroe 
coatm; De Pastittowe: Onaatoatsa. HH. Rackham 

Crctao: De Revvaucea, De Leoteve, Sommen Sarose 
Chnton W. Keyes. 

Crceno: De Sesectete, Da Amott, De Divianoss. 
W. A. Faloooer. 

Crcvao: Is Carttssan, Pao Muosewea, Pao Sets, Pao 
Fracco. Lous FL I 

Cicvao: Leviem to Arnos. EO. Winstrrit. 3 Vole 

eres Lerrees ro unm Parrsoe W. Glynn Williaens 
3 Vol. 

Cicvao: Purtuurmca, W.C. A. Ker. 

Crceno: Pro Aacttsa, Powr Heostes, De Dowo, Da Ha 
avericum Heerosetm, Pro Prawao, N. iL Watts. 

Cicero; Peo Carciva, Pao Leor Mantua, Pao Coommne 
Pao Rasiato, H. Grose Harige. 

Crcrao: Pao Cactzo, De Paoviwar Comvisatse, Pao 
Batao. HK. Gardner 

Ciceno: Fao Mitowe, Is Preowen, Peo Seaceo, Pao 
Fowtt10, Peo Kasiato Porremwo, Pao Maacrizo, Pao 
Lsoaato, Pao Keor Drotaso, N. H. Warm 

Crerra0o: Pao Quisctio, so Howto Amraisa, Pao Romo 
Comorno, Costas KRetaew. J. H. Freese. 

Cicero: Pro Seno, Is Varwew. it. Gardner. 

Crcrao): Rarroace ap Hemewnce. H, Caplan 
‘scraot Toscetas Disrerartom. J.B King. 

Creo: Venatise Onations, [. H.C. Greenwood, @ Vole 

Cruscpras. M. Platnaver, @ Vole 

Cotewrtia: De Re Kewnca; De Assontsen H. B. Ash, 
E. S. Forster, EK. Heffner. 3 Vole 

Cearies, Q.: Hisromr or Atruaspra J.C. Rolfe. 2 Voln 

Froats. P.S. Forster: and Coastum Nevow J.C. Rolfe 

Frowtiate: Sraavacrus asp Agurpeers. C. BE. Bennet! 
and M. BL Mcklwain. 

Faosto: Coaarsrosprscr, C. R. Hainea 2 Vole 

Grove J.C. Rolfe. 3 Vola 

Homace: Onrs axwv Frones. C. FP. Bennett. 

Horace: Satiags, Feisrtra, Vas Pornes. H. R. Fairdough 

Jenome: Sevrct Lettres, F. A. Wrght 

Juvewat asp Pease G.G. Kameat 
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other poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff. 

Ovip: Tue Art or Love anv oTuer Poems. J. H. Mozley. 

Ovip: Fast. Sir James G. Frazer. 

Ovip: Herorpres anp Amores. Grant Showerman. 

Ovin: Meramorruosss. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 

Ovip: Tristia anp Ex Ponto. A. L. Wheeler. 

Perronius. M. Heseltine; Seneca: ApocoxLocynrosis. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

Prautus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. 

Puy: Letrers. Melmoth’s translation revised by 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. 

Puy: Naturay Hisrory. 10 Vols. Vols. [-V and IX. 
H. Rackham. Vols. VI and VII. W.H.S. Jones. Vol. 
X. D. E. Eichholz. 

Prorertius. H, E. Butler. 

Prupewtivs. H. J. Thomson. 2 Vols. 
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Remains or Oxrp Larry. E. H. Warmington. 4 Vols. 
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Tacrrus: Hrsrorres anp Annars. C. H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. 
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Tearwce. John Sargeaunt. 7 Vols 

Tratetiaw: Apotoots asp De Srecrscutes. T.R. Glover: 
Misco Fras. G. WH. Kendall 

Vatemes Fracew. J. H. Mosley. 

Vamno: De Liwove Lata. 1. G. Kent @ Vola 

Verte Parercerwee avo Re Gerraz Devt Avovrn. 
F. W. Shipley. 

Visom. H.R. Fairclough ¥@ Vols 

Vivacviee: De Ancurrectcas. F. Granger. 8 Vola 
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3 Vols. 
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Agcurtes, Hi Weir Smyth # Vole 
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Kenner and F. HH. Fobes. 
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Arotrosics Kaopus H.C. Seaton. 

Tur Arosrouc Farncas Kimopp lake 2 Vole 

Arriax's Komas Histoat. Horace White. 6 Vols 
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Aswrornawea. Henjamin Bickley Hogera 3 Vola Vere 
trans. 
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“ On Marvellous Things Heard," ~ Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Linea,” “ Situations end Nemes 
Winds,” “ On Melissus, Xenophanes, aad Gorgias.” 

Auustotis: Nicomaciras Eraucs HH. Rackham. 
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(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arran: History or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rey. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

AtTHENAEuS: Derpnosopuistar. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

Sr. Bastz: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Catumacnus: Fracments. C. A. Trypanis. 

CatummacHus: Hymns anp Epicrams, anp LycopHron. 
A. W. Mair; Ararus. G. R, Mair. 

Crement or Atexanpria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Coxtutuus. Cf. Oppran. 

Dapuwnis anp Cutor. Cf. Loncus. 

Demostuenes I: Onyntniacs, Puiniprics anp Mrnor 
Orations: I-XVII any XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenrs IT: Dr Corona anp De Fatrsa Lecatione. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes II]: Merpias, Anprorion, ARISTOCRATES, 
TimocraTEs, ARISTOGEITON. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHenes IV-VI: Private Orations anp ly NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. 

Demostnenrs VII: Funerat Sprrecu, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpia anp Letters. N,. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Cassrus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
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Dio Cnavsosrom. 5 Vols. Vols | and II. J. W. Cohova, 
Vol. INL. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vole 1V 
and V. H. Lamar Crushy. 

[hopoace Sicerea, 12 Vola. Vola [-V1. C. HH. Oldifather. 
Vol. VII. CLL. Sherman. Vole IX and X. Ruel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F. KR. Walton. 

Dioorses Laremive HD). Picks. # Vole 

Lrosyerus or Hatscamsamcea: Homas Astiecttim Spet- 
man’s translation revised by FB. Cary. 7 Vols 

Ericreres, W. A. Oldfather. ¥ Vole 

Fe wrioss, A. S. Way. 6 Voda Verw trane 

Fosssce: Feciusstasncat Hrstomt Kirwopp Lake and 
J. Ft. Oulton, 2 Vole 

Gatew: Os te Navemac Facutrim A. J. Brock. 

Tux Garza Astnotoor, WH. Paton & Vols 

Tae Garre Becouc Por (Tuecmerree. Brow, Mosarves 
J. M. Edimonda, 

Gares Fisov asp lamece wrre tee Asacasosres. J. M. 
Falmonds. 29 Vols 

Garex Mavormarttcat Wonse Ivor Thomas. # Vols 

Hraones, Cf. Tutormaaetts: Cusmactem 

Hrmopotts. A.D. Gadley. 6 Vole 

Hisiop aso tae Howreic Huaxe HG. Evelyn White. 

Hirroceates asp we Fesowssry oF Hemactarrus. W.H.5S 
Jones and F. T. Withington. 4 Vole 

Howra: Iran. A. T. Murray. 2 Vola 

Howrn: Onvesrv. A. T. Murray. 2 Vola 

leaces. KL. S. Forster. 

leocem ats. George Norlin and Laltue Van Hook. 3 Vols 

St. Jouw Dasxascryrs Banteam ap lossara. Rev. G. 
Woodward and Harold Matungly. 

Josrrucs. HL St. J. Thackeray a Halph Marcus 9 Vola 
Vols. 1-N I. 

Jets Wilmer Cave Wright. 3% Vols 

Loxove: Daruxts axp Curor.  Thorniey’s translation 


Leciax. & Vols. Vols 1-V. A. M. Harmon; Vol. VL 
kK. Kilburn; Vol. VII. M. D. Mackeod. 

Lrcorunox. Cf. Catumacivs. 

Lyna Gaarca. J. M.Fdmonds 3 Vols 

Lysias. W. RLM. Lamb. 

Manxrrno. W.G. Waddell: Procasy: Trraasstos. F. EB 
Robbins. 
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Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. 

Menanver. F, G, Allinson. 

Mrxor Artic Ornators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nownos: Dronystaca. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Oprtan, CoLtitutuus, TrypHtoporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyri. Now-Lirerary Serections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
ea 2 Vols. Larerany Srecrions (Poetry). D. L. 

age. 

Partuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausantas: Description or Greece. W.H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E, Wycherley. 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V._ F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-X. F. H. Colson; General Index. 
Rev. J. W. Earp. 
Two Supplementary Vols. Translation only from an 

Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Purtostratus: Imacives; CarustTratus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puitostratus: Tur Lire or Apouionius or Tyana. F.C, 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Purrostratus anp Eunapius: Lives or THE Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Piypar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato: CHarmipes, AtcisrapeEs, Hipparcnus, THe Lovers, 
Tueaces, Minos anv Erinomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Cratyius, ParMEnrDEes, GREATER Hirpras, Lesser 
Hrpias. H.N. Fowler. 

Prato: Evtnyrnro, Aprorocy, Crito, Puarpo, PHaEeprus. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Lacures, Protacoras, Meno, Evuruypemus. 

R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Syampostum, Gorcias. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Repuszyic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols, 

Puato: SraresMan, Puiresus. H. N. Fowler: Iow. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: THEAETETUS AND Sopuist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Timarus, Cririas, CriropHo, Menexenus, Epi- 
stuLaE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Prurarcy: Morauia. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold ; Vol. VII. P. H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson; Vol. [X. E. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
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WC. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Powter; Vol XIf EL 
Chernin and W. C. HelmbokL 

Provance: Tite Pamacoet fave Th Pervia. 11 Vode 

Porvence WH. Paton 6 Vole 

Paocorres: Hisvony op tae Wane Ht Hh Dewing. 7 Vols 

Protrwr: Teraavratoe CS. Maserea 

Quistus Surawacee. AS Way Verse trans 

Srures Ewrratrus Hew KG, Bary 6 Vole 

Sormote F store ¥ Vole Vere trans 

Stmapo- Cermorarny Horace 1. Jonen 4 Vole 

Jarommarrcs Cttamacteme J M Edmonds: Heraone 
ete, AD. Koon. 

Trrorcmaere Ewociny isto Puswre Sie Arthur Hort 
2 Vole 

Tuvcpror, CLF. Smith 6 Vode 

Territonostm. Cf Ores 

Nesornos  Cvrorarcc, Walter Miller, 9 Vole 

Nervornow: Hertsgwtea, Awanasee, Arotooy, asp Sywr 
arte Cl dL Heoenwn and OO J Tuatd 3 Vobw 

Nesornoe: Mrwowsentse aso Orcosowen EC Shar 
chan’ 

Mesornos Scairta Mewoan EB. C. Marchant 


VOLUMPFS IN FREPARATION 


GREER seTuOaS 


Ametorts: Hivtomt or Asimate A. LO Peck, 
Protimxus A. HL. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Basnics asp Puarpava BE Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS OX APPLICATION 
LONDON CAMBRIDGE, WAes. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD UARVAAD UNIV. PRESS 





Aristotle. PA 


3893 
Tne Organon; Categories on .07 
interpretation; prior C6 


analytics, Ve Laie: 
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